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, Gkogiiafhy 

Two prebminary questions which must first be 
sidered are the geographical and the chronological. The 
geographical facts are of the first importance, for they show 
that the early Brahminism as known from its literature 
belonged to a region far distant from the cradle of the new 
religion. The brahmin region was in the north-west of India, 
where its chief centre during the compilation of these docu- 
ments was between tne Ganges and the Jumna. Buddhism 
originated in a region much further to the cast, a district 
which IS treated by the brahminical works -as unfit for the 
residence of brahmins. We cannot, therefore, assume that 
this Brahminism was identical with that known to the 
early Buddhists. It moreover claimed to possess a secret 
doctrine confined to exclusive schools, and some of its 
teachings do not seem even to have been known to the 
reformers of eastern India 

'Ihe home of Buddhism lies m what is iiom South Behar, 
west of Bengal and south of the Ganges This was the 
kingdom of the Magadhas, extending from the confluence 
of the Son with the Ganges towards the east some 150 miles 
as far as Bhagalpur, the ancient Champa. Forty miles to 
the south was the chief city Rajagaha (now Rajgir) and some 
80 miles further south-west Buddha Gaya, the scene of 
Buddha’s enlightenment, and still further south the Southern 
Hills (Dakkhmagin). The actual region of Bengal further 
oast w'as then probably quite outside brahmin influence. 
Even to-daj' a linguistic map shows the Hagadha region 
bounded on the south and east by tribes speaking non- 
Aryan (Munda) languages.^ , 

In Buddha’s time the aryantzation of the country had 
begun but, as the anthropological evidence shows, it was 
the spread of an Aryan civilization os'er a more primitive 
population, and its introduction into this region was not by 
conquest but by gradual infiltration. In the eastern portion 
of Magadha dwelt the Aiigas, in Buddha's time no longer 
an independent people. North of the Ganges v cre a number 
of peoples still in the tribal stage. The chief of these were 
the Vajjis with the chief city Vesall (now Besar), and further 
north the Kolas and Mallas. To the west of these, between 
' Lingutsttc Suney of India, voi i, pt I 
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the Ganges and the Himalayas, were the Kosalas, a people 
v'ho like the Magadhas were united into a kingdom, and 
had become paramount over other tribes The capital was 
Savatthi (Sravasti), but another city is also mentioned, 
Saketa or Ayodhya,‘ and this appears to have been at a later 
time the capital Among peoples subject to the Kosalas 
or under their suzerainty were the Kasis in the south with 
capital Benares, and north of the Kosalas near the Himalayas 
a tribe destined to play an important part m later legend, 
the Sakyas (Sakyas), the tribe to which Buddha belonged. 
The Buddhist accounts speak of them as being ruled by a king, 
and say that if Buddha had not chosen to become a king of 
the Doctrine (Dhamma) he was destined to become a universal 
king (cakravariin) ruling from sea to sea. Nevertheless, 
there are indications that the rule of the Sakyas, like that 
of the adjoining tribes, was oligarchic The district included 
part of what is now Nepal, and was probably never much 
more extensive 

It was within these districts that the first preaching of 
Buddhism took place, and we have good reason for holding 
that 111 Buddha’s lifetime it did not extend bejond This 
may be inferred, not from the statements ol the legends (which 
are often quite unhistonc.al, and rejircsent Buddha as going 
to the Ilimalajas, Kashmir, and even Ceylon), but from the 
undesigned evidence furnished by the discourses tlicmsclvcs. 
Each discourse is preceded by a statement saying where it 
was delivered Doubtless many of these ascriptions are 
inferences or mere giics'es, but they do belong to an early 
tradition, and we find that according to this tradition the 
places which are recognized by it are practieally confined 
to the districts incntioncd above— the Magadha and Kosala 
kingdoms and the various tribi's to the north-east. This 
limitation is the more significant wlieri it is compared with 
the anachronisms of the stories found in the commentaries 
and Sanskrit works. We there find the mention of peoples 
m the e.xtrcme north-west, the Gandharas, tlie Kambojas, 
the City of Taxila, and in the east Bengal, as well as southern 
India and Ceylon. The spread of Buddhism by the great 
trade routes was along the Ganges and Jumna towards the 

‘ Ayodliya is well known, being near the ptesent Ajudliin in the Fyzabod 
Ihstriet The site of SHvatthi is still disputed, but it is usually identified with 
Set Mahct, a large collection of rums furtlier north in the Uubraich District 
of Oudh. 
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north-west and Kashmir and south of the Ganges along thi 
Vindhyas, turning south to the west coast. Along thesib 
routes great Buddhist communities arose, and there is no 
doubt that legends connecting Buddha i\ith these places 
were invented. But they are quite absent from the first 
four Nikayas of the Pah Scriptures, and these collections, 
even if they were revised in their present form as late as two 
centuries after Buddha’s death, show us the only region 
which has a historical claim to be the cradle of Buddhism. 

There is a single passage in the Pah which appears to 
imply not a wider range of Buddha’s aetuitv than that 
described above, but a niueh wider geograjihieal knowledge 
among the early Buddhists than that implied in most of 
the texts It is in the Anputiara Nikdt/a, i. ‘21.3. lepcated iv, 
25‘2, 250, 2()(), and consists of a list of eoiintnes which has 
been held to be a statenn nt of the political diMsions of India 
in or before Buddha’s time ^ But the eolleetion of ihscourses 
in which it IS lound has less claim than some ot the others 
t<' b( eoiisidcred early or as eonveving eontemporarv informa- 
tion It esen eontaiiis a legend about king Miinda, the fifth 
111 flcseint from Buddha's contcinjiorary Biinbisara. The 
p.issage in question is not one that has any eoneern with 
giMiig geogiaphieal information, but nierelv introduces the 
names in an illustration It occurs in a discourse on the merit 
ot keeping the fast dav (iiposaiha), and there it is said in 
s I rse 

Tlio moon n lirillmncp and all the liost of st.irs 

Are nol worth a sixteenth jmrt 

()1 the iiist cia\ kept \%ilh the cifjht preceptb 

This IS dc\ eloped in the prose, where it is said . 

Just as if one should nile with supreme lordshii) user these sixteen 
great eoiintnes, niimcli the Angus, Magudhas Kusis, Kosalas, ''■'apis, 
Mallas, I'hetis, A ainsus. Kurus, IVneluilas, Maeehas, SOrasenas, 
Assukas, As antis, (iandh.Anis and Kaniliojas. thes .ire not w'orth 
a sixteenth part of tlic fast daj kejil with tlie eight precepts 

The word for “ part ” is kald. properly a digit, the sixteenth 
pari l)\ ssliieh the moon increases daily lietween new' and 
full moon, and the phrase “not worth a si.xfeenth part ’’ 
was proverbial * The compiler wanted a list of sixteen 
countries, and he has evidently made it up from an earlier 

' Rh Davids in CHJ . i, 172 

* Cf Dhp , 70 , Mah^bh , \ii, 174, 48 , PraifUi Vp , m, - 
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fist, for the first eight names dovra to the Surasenas occur 
111 the Janavasabha-suUa, Digha, ii, 200) In that sutta 
Buddha is said to have explained the destinies of persons 
in these countries who had recently died, stating whether 
they had attained Nirvana or in what stage of spiritual progress 
they were reborn. It is this list of twelve to which four others 
have here been added, the Assakas of south India, the Avantis 
of the west, and the Gandharas and Kambojas of the extreme 
north-west These names are frequent enough in later 
literature, but their almost complete absence from the 
four Nikayas, and the fact that the list is preceded by 
a shorter one, makes it unlikely that it is due to someone 
who had a knowledge of the political divisions of India 
liefore Buddha's time. 

Dr Ilcmachandra Raychaudhuri ^ has pointed out a similar 
list of sixteen countries in the Bhagavati-sutra of the Jains, 
which he thinks is later than the Buddhist list It certainly 
shows how such lists might come to be compiled It has no 
mention of the northern Kambojas and Gandharas, but it 
includes several south Indian peoples All that this proses 
is that the Jain author wrote in south India, and compiled 
his list from countries that he knew. 

This bare list of names (which are not local, but names 
of tribes or peoples) has little to do with exjilaimng the 
geography of pre-Biiddhistic India The additional names 
suggest the directions iii which Buddhism spread, but 
historically we start with the kingdoms of the Magadhas and 
the Kosalas These continued to exist for more than a eenturj 
after Buddha’s death, until the usurper Chandragupta seized 
the Magadha kingdom, overran his neighbours, and extended 
his power over most of north India 

CHEONOI.OGY 

Neither the Pah nor the Sanskrit forms of the Canon 
give any help in determining anything about the dates 
of Buddha’s career or even about the historical sequence of 
the whole story This comes from the Chronicles composed 
in Ceylon and from Sarvastivadin works known as Avadanas 
There are tw'O Pah Chronicles giving the early history of 
Buddhism, its introduction mto Ceylon, and its progress 

1 PohUcal IhsUny of Ancteni Irutia, p 46. 
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in the Island. The earlier of these is the Dlpavarma, “ historf 
of the Island (of Ceylon),” a record in verse, assigned to tlje 
fourth century a d. The Mahdvamsa, “ the great Chronicle,” 
also in verse, is a rewriting of the same subject matter with 
more completeness, and is about a century later. Both these 
works rest upon historical material which was contained 
m the old Sinhalese commentaries on the Canon, and most 
of the material with which we arc concerned originated in 
India. It IS unnecessary to consider the Dlpavamsa in detail 
here Its relation to the Mahavatnsa has been discussed by 
W (Jciger in his editions of the text and translation of the 
Mahavamsa. 

The Mahavamaa has been extended from time to time bj"^ 
continuations, but the oiiginal form was m thirtj -seven 
chapters, ending like the Dlpavamsa with the itign of 
Mahasena, king of Ceylon, earlj in the fourth i ( ntury a.d 
It begins with the resolve which ‘‘our Conqutior” made 
under the Buddha Dipankara, and the prophecy bv Dipankara 
about Ills destiny, re]Katcd by e.ich saeeecdiiig Buddha, 
until in his last life as (Jotama he attained complete eiilighten- 
nieiit, and began to teach the Doelniie at Benares The 
rest of the chaptci gives the Sinhalese legend of liis three 
visits to Ceylon, the lirst of them nine moi ths after his 
eiilighteiimciit, the next five years later, an>i the third in 
the eighth year So far we have purely imaginative legend. 
The actual history begins with the second chajitor, and it 
IS introduced, after the style of the Piiranas, with the 
genealogy of Buddha from Mah^ammata, the first king 
of this age {halpa) down to his father, king Suddhodana 
It then continues ’ 

Maya nnil PajApntT were the quecivs of Suddhoclana , our Conqueror 
was the son of Suddhtsluna and Moya 

In tlic unlirokcii lineage of Mahasainmntn, which thus liecame tlie 
head of the warrior e.iste, was liom the Great Hecluso 

The wife of priiiee .Siddhattha, the Bodhisatta, w.is lihaddakaeeanA. 
and his son wiis n.ihulu 

Dunbisiira and prince .Siddhattha were friends , and likewise friends, 
wefe the fathers of both 

* Jina (conqueror), mum (recluse), sattha (leachcr), bodhtmlla (destined 
Buddha), budSia (cnlighlrncd), tath^ala (he who has gone thus or to siieli 
a state) an- all titles of Siddhattha His iiunic Gotam .1 (Skt Cautiiiiia) w.is 
a kind of surname, as it was the common name of his elan or ifotra, applied to 
all descended from the same supposed aneestor This gotra, however, is .1 
brahmin gotra, and was probably the gotra of tin hotar priest who jierformed 
the sacTinees for this warrior tribe &e Lift of Iluddha, p 22 
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I The Bodhisatta was hve years older than Bunbis&ra ; and at the 
of twenty-nine the Bodhisatta renounced the world. 

* He strove for six years, and in due course won enlightenment ; and 
at the age of thirty-flve he visited Bmibisdra 

Now the virtuous Bimbis&ra at the age of fifteen was himself con- 
secrated by his father , and after he attamed the kingdom (of 
Magadha), 

In the sixteenth year, the Teacher taught the Doctrine , fifty-two 
years did Bimbisiira rule his kingdom 

Fifteen years was his reign before the Conqueror came, and thirty- 
seven more while the Tathagata lived 

Ajatasattu, son of Bimbisiira, intent on murdering his father, ruled 
his kingdom for fhirty-two years, a great mjurer of friends 

In till eighth year of Ajatasattu the Becluse attained Niri’ana , 
thereafter Ajatasattu ruled his kingdom for twentv-four years 

When the (^iiqucror, living for forty-hve >cars, had jierformed all 
duties in the world in every way. 

At Kiisinurii, between the excellent pair of sala trees he, the light of 
the world, attamed Nirvana 

The third chapter continues with the funeral rites of 
Buddha and the holding of a Council bv the monks of the 
Order six months later for the reciting and collecting of the 
Doctrine 

In the fourth chapter six successors of Ajatasattu are 
recorded, the last of wliom was Kalasoka It was after ten 
years of his reign that the second Council was held, exactly 
a century after Buddha’s death. This Council is said to have 
dealt only with disciplinary' measures. It declared illegal 
ten jiracticcs in which relaxation of the rules had taken place 
among the monks of Vcsali 

The fifth chapter records the rise of “ the doctrines of 
other teachers”, resultiyig in seventeen new schools in the 
second century after Buddha’s death, and later still six other 
schools in India and two m Cevloii. Authors belonging to 
Sanskrit schools also give lists of eighteen, and these lists 
contain the kernel of what we know of the history' of the 
Order and the development of the doctrine in the earlier 
period. 'This chapter also continues the history of the kings 
ot Magadha down to Asoka. 

Kalasoka was succeeded bv his ten brothers, who reigned 
in all twenty-two y^ars Then followed the nine Nandas, 
who also reigned twenty-two years The last of these, 
Dhanananda, was overthrown by Chandagutta (Chandra- 
gupta), who made himself master of northern India, and 
reigned twenty-four years His son Bmdusara succeeded, 
and reigned twenty-eight. 
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BindusfiiB’s splendid sons were a hundred and one ; but of the. 
Asoka excelled in merit, splendour, might, and wondrous power 

When he had slam nmety-ninc of his brothers by different mother! 
he attamed the sole rule in all Jambudipa. 

It IS to be known that from the Nirvana of the Conqueror down 
to Asoka's consecration it is two hundred and eighteen years. 

Four years after the famous one (Asoka) had attained sole rule he 
caused himself to lie consecrated in the city of Pataliputta (Patna) 

The rest of the chapter tells of Asoka’s conversion to 
Buddhism, and how his name became changed from Asoka 
the fierce (Chandilsola) to Asoka the righteous (Dhanima- 
soka) He lefornied tlie Order, expelling the heretical monks, 
and the third Council was held in the seventeenth year of 
his leigii. The Chronicle then turns tt the historj of Ceylon, 
and tells no more of Buddhism m India bevond Asoka s 
sending of niissionaries to various tountries alter the third 
Council and the oflicial introduction o( Buddhism into 
Cejlon by Asoka’s son Mahinda 

This IS the tradition as preserved by one school, the 
Therasada, and the extent to which the detiuls can be relied 
upon IS much disputed ‘ It is imneeessaiy lor our purjiose 
to iniesligate the chronological problems beyond pointing 
out thosi which can be verified indejiendentlv as historical 
facts Chandagutta (Chaiidragupla), tlie grandfather ol 
.\sok.i. has been identified with eertaints as the Indian rulei 
known to the (Jreeks and Romans as Sandrocottus, who 
about lie made a treaty with Selciirus Nicat r 

The historical character ot Asoka’s reigii i> proved by the 
decrees which he caused to lie inscribed on rocks and pdlars 
111 various parts of India All^ the earlier dates arc 
jiroblciiiatieal, though they agree to some extent with the 
chronology of the .1 iins and the Piiriiiias If we could be 
sure of the number 218 as the number of years between 
the death of Buddha and the Consceratum of Asoka, all the 
rest would fall into a natural elironologieal sequence. The 
Sarvastiv adm tradition, howcAcr, puts Asoka one century 

* An CNammation of tlu* I'nli CMdrmc comparrd with that of thi Jams 
and The IMiritnns is gncii l)v >V Giigcr in the introduction to liis traiisLilion 
of the Ala/tdvamsa Mr BhuttaKali, pref^'miig the Jam dates, wishes to shift 
all the dates five years forward How preiarious the whole sdieiiie is tan be 
seen from the fact that I>r Matsumoto, follow mg Professor Ti, shifts the death 
of Buddha to 380 bc, nearly a century later Ste Die I*rajudparapn(d~ 
Ltteralur, p, 25 Stuttgart, 1932 None of these dates aiirecswath the traditional 
dates accepted by the Buddhists themscKes In (e\loii, Siam, and Burma 
544 B c IS the date of Buddha's death , in China 1067 b c and otlicr dates 
are given Mr Bhattabuli's call ulation is given in 1932, p 273 
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^ter the death of Buddha, and apparently confuses him with 
ilalasoka. But, as it also omits Chandragupta from its list 
of kings, there is no reason to prefer it as the more correct. 
The relative dates as accepted by the Theravada school 
thus become 

B c. 

563 Birth of Gotama Buddha 

559 Birth of Bmibisara, king of Magadha. 

548 Accession of Birnbisara 

584 Great Renunciation of Gotama 

528 The Enlightenment 

491 Accession of Ajatasattu. 

483 Death of Buddha and first Council at Rajagaha 
393 Accession of Kalasoka. 

383-2 Second Council at Vesall and first schism 
865-348 The ten sons of Kalasoka 
348-321 The nine Nandas 

321 Usurpation of Cliandiagupta and founding of the 
Maurya cinpiic 
297 Accession of Bmdusara 
269 Accession of his son Asoka 
265 Consecration of Asoka. 

247 Third Council at I’atahputta 
246 Mission of Mahinda to Ceylon 



CHAPTER II 

THE ASCETIC IDEAL 

B uddhism appears first m history as an ascetic move- 
ment. It was one of a number of sects, liodics of 
mendicants who had “ gone forth fiom a house to a houseless 
state ” and who had cut themselves off from the liindrances 
of worldly ties and pleasures in the pursuit of their ideal 
Ascetic practices arc found in very early stages of societv 
They appear in (onncction with ideas of tabu, or the sanctity 
of the priest and wonderworker, and the exercise of magic. 
These have no necessary eoiiiieetion with an\ particular 
tyjic of religious belief, and iii the earliest known form of 
religion in India little of an aseetk tendency appears But 
the tdpasin, the performer of austerities (iapas), existed, 
and there was a strong belief in the results to be obtained 
by such practices Probably pre-Aryan influences were 
at work. The adcjit might acquire marvellous powers and 
control the course of nature, and the belief that -.uch powers 
were real certainly existed among the early Buddhists 
In the Vodic literature tins aspect of religious expression 
IS little in evidence There we find the sacriticc as the cemre 
and the religious instincts satisfied by the due performance 
of priestly rites ^ But with the ris^if the doctrine of rebirth 
human life and its value began to appanr in a different aspect 
Lite with an unending chain of repeated existences became 
something to be cs^-aped. Schools arose which broke away 
from the current vicvv and taught a doctrine of release. 

Even among the brahmins doubts as to the suflicicncy of 
sacrifice arose. A way of jiermaneiit escape was sought, 
and in the Vedic schools themselves arose a secret doctrine 
expounding how' by a method superseding the ritual of 
sacrifice emancipation might be won The non-Vedic schools 
definitely rejected the brahminieal method of sacrifice and 
the Vedic lore Some teachers boldly denied the doctrine of 
the retribution of actions {karma), some declared that not hing 
could be done to escape it Others, like the Jains and Buddhists, 
» Cf cm , i, 106 
11 
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lield that escape from rebirth could be obtained by the 
knowledge of a special way of life. Both of these movements 
were ascetic in making renunciation of worldly life essential 
for final release. Buddhism in particular was a moral protest. 
There can be no doubt that it was due to the genius of its 
founder that it was able to moralize the doctrine of karma. 
It made a clear distinction between action in accordance 
with really ethical principles and action resting upon inherited 
beliefs in the mAstcrious efficacy of ritual and magical 
ceremonies 

There have been great movements m which the practice 
of the ascetic life has become an enthusiasm, but we always 
find that it is a new ideal whicli gives the inspiration ^ 
.\scetic practices hase seemed to bf a wonderful means for 
attaining the positive end P'or the Clinstian monks of Egypt 
in the third century the present life was ,i transitory period 
of no value in view of the glories soon to come. St Antony, 
hearing in ehurch how the apostles had left all, sold his goods, 
and in reply to the tempter said, “ no one shall separate me 
from the love of Christ ” St Pachomnis tried in the depths 
of the desert to “ h\e the hfe of the heavenly ones through 
the love of Mrtiie ”. In those \ery words wi may probably 
sec the other side of the ideal, the attempt to live more than 
a human hfe, leading to results that have repeatedly shown 
themselves in the history of asceticism What was wanted 
was a rule of life to guide the enthusiastic impulses We need 
not now consider whether the ascetic hfe should be set up 
as a vocation at all Itvis certain that there are natures to 
w'hom the thought of . ..other world or a life bevoud the mere 
pleasures of sense is so vivid that ever> thing c'xcept the 
pursuit of that ideal is worthless and vain Ascetic move- 
ments have succeeded when they have roused individuals 
to whom the ideal apjieakd, and when a guide has appeared 
who knew how to establish a wise rule of life through which 
such natures could find then re'ahzation 

This IS one of the reasons foi the great success and long 
continuance of Budelhism Its founder had the genius to 

* The term asrclKisni is ainbifruous It rany mean srif-inortillcation, the 
actual infliction of jiaiii on himself bv the devotee, or it may mean merely 
abstention from any or all of the pleasures of sense Agiiiiist the former 
practice Buddhism made a dehnite protest, though it did not entirely eradicate 
it the discipline of its disciples, just as it did not destroy the belief in 
the acquisition of supernormal powers by such means. 
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establish a working system, not intended for all, but foti 
those who realized that there was a life higher thai/ 
“ indulgence in the passions, low, vulgar, common, ignoble, 
and useless ”, and who felt that it could not be attained under 
the limitations of the social conditions of the time.^ It was 
a system, ascetic indeed in its rules of strict celibacy and 
restrictions on eating, but one in which practices of self- 
mortification were discouraged The goal was Nirvana, 
a state of the individual described as bliss and freedom from 
rebirth , and the couise of training required to attain it 
was hindered lioth by self-torture and b} indulgence in the 
passions. 

The jiositivc doctrines of the teaching are called the four 
Noble Truths (1) The truth that suffering exist*' ; (2) the 
truth that suffering has a cause, which i*- “thirst ” (lanha) 
or ciaving for existence , (3) the truth that this craving 
can be stopjicd , ( t) the truth ol the Noble Eightfold Path 
consisting of the eight practices of self-training by which 
th>“ Truths may lie realized and a permanent state of peace 
attained This is the Doctrine,* nhuh all schools hai'C 
recognized as fundamental, and if it could have been kept 
Iree from the inctaphv sical problems lurking in the references 
to the self and the world, it might conceivably hav e remained 
essentially a icligion, a doctrine teaching a i.av for the 
salvation of the individual, and discarding everything in 
human life and thought that appeared to hinder that goal. 

Hut Iroiii the lirst it never was such a simple agnostic 
system of quietism It inherited anitook for granted many 
of the current Hindu dogmas, the Mfarl in rebirth, karma, 
and cosmological theories. It had to defend itself against 
rival systems that taught their own methods of salvation, 
and it had to justify itself against the sacrificial ■.ystem of 
the current Ilind'iism There were other reformers, especially 

^ It should Lie noticid that it diffcra from Christian asreticism in teaching 
tliat the as(‘etie life is the onlv means of winning ultimate salvation E^cn 
in medieval ( hnsfianih there is no necessary' eonfliet betneen the tao ends, 
tem]x^ul felicilv and the beatitude of eternal life 

* Doctrine is here dhamma or dharma In pre-Duddliislic use dharma is 
conceived as a prescribed course of aetior for anything in nature which may 
follow a natural or normal process It may thus be translated law *' As 
applied to theories of human mlioii it was much wider than morality for it 
meluded all ritual, and was thus proetK^lly religion The dharma of Duddha 
consisted m teaching the true doctrine {saddharma) of man’s beliefs and actions, 
and this exists in Buddha- word, the Doctrine Another distinct use of 
the word is in the sense of thing or object, especially objects of the mind, 
thoughts, or ideas. See Ch XTl 
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•the Jams, following similar practices, but often with very 
different presuppositions underlying them. Later it had to 
meet the metaphysical arguments of the orthodox philo- 
sophical schools, and was compelled to find arguments m 
self-defence. It ended by becoming one — or rather more 
than one — of the most developed philosophical systems of 
Indian thought, and it has left its mark on the still existing 
philosopliies of India 

Before \^e can inquire whnt the doctrine was, and especially 
what was its most primitive form, it has to be realized that 
Buddhism had split up into sects before it possessed any 
written records This docs not m itself imply divergent 
teaching in the Scriptures It is clear that for a long period 
the different schools appealed to the same Scripture. Yet 
the fact that it was all preserved by memory inevitably 
led to divergences m the Canon Owing to the deliberate 
inclusion of utterances of the great disciples or of discourses 
attributed to them, as well as any jiassages which might 
contain an utterance of Buddha, tlierc was ready opportunity 
for accretions.* But the Buddha-word includes also the rules 
of the community which was founded for the purpose of 
practising the new life. To begin by analysing the Doctrine 
without first examining the community and the cireum- 
stanees in which it originated w'ould be likely to lead to quite 
arbitrary results The movement began not with a body of 
doctrine but with the formation of a society bound by certain 
rules. Tliese rules of discipline have developed into the first 
division of the Scriptu'-es, the Vinaya, and they have not 
only remained prac<>ii‘ally identical in most of the early 
schools, but the Vinaya as a whole has been preserved in 
such a way that the older and later parts can be easily seen. 
We can, therefore, start, if not at the very beginning at least 
with what IS one of the earliest documents for the history 
of the Buddhist community. 

The Vinaya now forming the first part of the threefold 
division of the Scriptures consists essentially of the monastic 
rules together with a commentary It is evident that from 
the first there must have been disciplinary regulations for the 
members of the Order, but it is also clear that among 
the existing rules, as now found in the Vinaya, there are 

‘ Duddhaghosa says that of the 84,000 Bcctiuns (klumdha) of the Buddha- 
woid 2,000 are by monks Vm com , i, 29 
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additions and modifications. Some rules, though stilli 
preserved, have been abrogated by new conditions, and others/ 
have been added owing to the necessity of considering 
special circumstances. But the nucleus, on account of its 
use as a formulary of confession, has been preserved separately 
in a very early form. This collection is known as the 
Pdtimokkha '■ 

The Palimokkha was used at the fortnightly fast-day 
(uposatha), when it was recited at the meeting of the monks 
held at new moon and at full moon ‘ Oldeiilicrg held that 
in its present shape, or at least in its most e>sential parts, 
it might reach back to Buddha’s own time or to that of his 
personal disciples ’ This view is now strengthened by the 
fact that we arc now able to compare the formulary as used 
by several schools Pah and Sanskrit, and there is essential 
agreement between them The arrangeiiicnt i*. exactly 
the same in all, and the rules for the most part agree in their 
actual wording and numbinng * This implies that we have 
it practically in the form it had assumed before any sects 
arose 

Aeeoiding to the regulations in the Vinaya, the Uposatha 
day (at now moon and lull moon) must be formally proclaimed 
beforehand, and all the monks within one boundary-district 
must be present unless definite leave of absence has been 

^ In Sanskrit pr/itimokifia lii form it i9 an nd)crti\e formed fr^m 
pati7nokkha “ liiiuiing ”, from pcti-mur^ “ to fastrn or bin I on (us armour) 
and thus should moan ” that which binds, obli^ratorv This, howe^er, is 
not rc(u/rni7ed liv the ancient P2h authorities Buddhughosa derives it from 
mut- in the Bcnsc of freeing from the punishm^ntB of hell and ollit-r painhil 
births, Finn , 16 The oldest Buddhist evplar^umm Vtn , i, lOS (Tm Terts, 

1 , 266), is purely fanciful The prolmbilitv isnlft the tenn along with the 
l^posatha ecreiiiony itself was liorrowcd from other seels, and like other 
obscnirc terms in this d<H\imont was not clear to the Buddhists themselves 
The sjielling pdtimokkha .ilso suggests this , pdtimokkha (with cerebral /), 
says Childers, is unquestioii dily n Burmese error Cf S L#vi, ” Observations 
Rur line languc prCcanomqui du Bouddhisme,” />! , 1012, ii, p 49% There is 
also a Piltiinokkha for nuns modelled on the rules for monks The Buddhist 
tradition IS that an Order of nuiis was formed during Buddhas lifetime, 
and though this is probalile, the legends about its formation scarcely bear 
histoncMil iiiv^estigation 

* TJie word t4p08aiha c^orrcRponds to the brahminienl Sanskrit term 
upavasathat which was the name for the day before the soma-saenlice, from 
¥^ch the Buddhist term is no doubt deriv'ed The SarvJLstiv&dins use the 
term poshadha, which was doubtless the form in their dialect before their 
Canon wan turned into Sanskrit 

* Vin Texts, vol i, p xi 

* The following analysis of the P&tunokkha rests upon the P&li te^t (ed by 
Minaev, St Petersburg, I860), the Sanskrit of the Sarv^fistivadms, published 
by Fmot, JA , i, 1018, pp 465 ff, and that of the MQla-SaTvastivgdms 
in Mvyut, 266 ff 
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^obtained. The presiding monk begins the recitation of the 
VPatimokkha by declaring : 

Let the Assembly, reverend ones, hear me To-day is the Uposatha 
of the fifteenth day If it appears the right time to the Assembly, let 
the Assembly perform the Uposatha and repeat the Patunoickha 
How IS it with regard to the necessary preliminaries for the Assembly ^ 
Reverend ones, announce your purity (freedom from disability) I will 
repeat the Patimokkha — We are all listening well and reflectmg on it. — 
He who has incurred a fault should declare it , if there is no fault he 
should keep silence Now by your silence, reverend sirs, I shall know 
that you are pure Now as there is a reply for each question, so in 
such a meeting as this it is proclaimed as many as three times Now 
should a monk, when it is proclaimed three tunes, remember a fault 
that he has committed and not declare it, he is guilty of a conscious 
falsehood Now a conscious falsehood, reverend sirs, has been declared 
by tlie Lord to be n hindrance (to advance) Therefore a monk who 
remembers that he hud committed a fault, and wishes to be pure, 
should del lure the fault coiiimitted, lor when declared it will be easy 
for him (to advance) ' 

The introduction, reverend sirs, has been repealed So, I ask the 
reverend ones, arc you pure in this matter V second time I ask, 
are you pure in this matter I \ third tune I ask, are you pure in this 
matter H The reverend ones are pure in this mutter, therefore they 
are silent Even so I understand it 

Tlien follows the recitation of tfio rules, which aie arranged 
m seven classes according to the degree of gravits An eighth 
section gives the rules to be followed at meetings where 
cases are decided 

1 Four Pdrdjika rules, violation of which involves 
permanent exjiulsion ^ 

1 Sexual intercourse of any kind is forbidden 

2 Taking what is not given is forbidden 

3 “A monk who shall sVnowingly deprive a human bung of life 
or seek out an armed nCiU^l against him, or by uttering the praises 
of death shall mute to suicide, sayung, ‘ bo, man ' what is tlus evil, 
wretched life to thee t ' — he is parajiha, and is not in association ” 

4. “ A monk who, though not having the higher knowledge of 
possessing the superhuman qualities, shall give out with regai^ to 
lumself that he knows and perceives that complete knowledge and 
insight has arisen, and then at another time, wliether on being pressed 
or not, desiring to lie purified, says, ‘without knowing friends, I said 

I “ In theory all sins must be confessed at the recital of the Pratimoksa. 
but as th.B ceremony takes plats onlv twice a month, and as an immediate 
confession is required, it is deemed sunitieiit that the sinner makes his oon- 
fesBion to an elder brother So at least is the practice nowadays in Ceylon 
and Bumui ” Kern, Man, 87 

‘ Buddhaghosa interprets pdrajiha as “ suffering defeat ", and the MQla- 
Survostiv&dms appear to do the same {Mvyut , 278, 9), but the earliest 
commentary in die Vmaya gives no suggestion of this meaning The term 
was probably adopted from some already existing sect S lIvI (loc cit ) 
has mode it probable that it is the same word as the Jam pdramciya, in the 
sense of being (permanently) excluded 
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I know, without percci\ing, I said I perceive, speaking vainly and 
falsely', unless it was through undue assurance— he is pdrdjika, he 
IS no longer m association " 

The third and fourth rules illustrate two jioints of doctrine 
Suicide IS condemned without qualification. On Buddhistic 
and general Indian theory it could only result in another 
life still burdened with the consequences of the individual’s 
previous karma. But the Buddhist scholastics appear to 
have raised the question as to what happens in the case of 
a person who by winning the goal of arahatship, has escaped 
from the chain of birth and death, and for whom there is 
no rehirth What it at the moment of escape he commits 
suicide ’ It ajipears never to have been more than an 
academic question, but the problem is illustrated by several 
stories of monks who are said to base taken this means to 
escape falling from arahatship These are discussi J below. 

The fourth question speaks of superhuman {utlai imanuxsa) 
qualities ^ They are superluinian only in the sense that they 
do not belong to the ordinary man, but have to be acquired 
by a long course of training, and they' arc the powers attained 
by means of the mystic practices of concentration (samadhx) 
known as yoga These attainments are in the fust place 
states of mind, in which the monk rises by sta(^es so that 
he becomes gradually free from contact with tiie world of 
change But they also bring with them supernormal physical 
powers (levitation, the jiower of projecting an image of oneself 
to a distance, elairvoy aiiee, etc ), powers which svcrc already' 
claimed by pre-Buddhist adepts Their mention here is 
important as early evidence for thgUi^w that y'oga is an 
essential part of the primitive doctrine, as seen in the triple 
division of the disciph "s piactice into morality, concentration, 
and fuU knowledge. 

2. Thirteen Sanghadisesa rules. Offences involving a 
period of penance and reinstatement by the Assembly 

Five of these deal witli minor sevual offences, such as touching 
a woman or addressing her w ilh wicked words Tw o refer to the building 
of a mbnk’s dwelling, two to the bringing of false accusations agamst 
monks, two to causing dissension m the Order and taking sides in 
disputes, and two to cases of insubordination, that of a monk who 
biKiomes abusive when admonished, and that of one who on account of 
his evil behaviour has been w arned to leas e the village where he begs 
and who refuses to do so. 

’ In Fin , 1 , 97, tliey are speeilied as the trances, releases, com nitration, 
attainments, the Way or the Iniit of the Way See Ch IV 
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f These oases were dealt with at a forma) meeting of the 
^ Order, and the sentence is thus described • 

If the monk bceomes puilty of one or another of these offences, for 
as many clays as he conceals it so many days must he, even though 
unwilling, be compelled to dwell apart When the monk has passed 
this period of proliation (paTivdsa), he must still for another six nights 
undergo the mdiiatta praetiee ^ towards the (other) monks When his 
period of mdnnUa is over the monk is to lie restored in a place where 
the Assembly of monks is as many us twenty If the Assembly, being 
less than twenty cien by one, should restore him, he is not restored, 
and those monks are blameworthy This is the proper course in the 
matter 

Two of these rules (6 and 7) tlirow light on the earliest 
dwelling-places of the monks. Each monk lived in his own 
hut (Icuti) If not having a donor he begged the materials 
and had it put up for him, he must have it made according 
fii certain measurements, and it must be on a site not likely 
to cause injury (to living things) and with an open space 
round it The other monks must come and approve Similarly, 
it he had a large residence {vilidra) put uji, given him bv a 
donor * and intended for his own use. the monks must also 
giv'c their apjiroval 

3 Two ann/ata rules, undetermined cases, in which the 
monk might be charged under one or other of the existing 
rules 

Thisc are (1) if a monk should sit together with .1 woman on ii seeliidcd 
sent, and (H) if he should sit with a woman on u scat not seeliided, but 
(onseiiieiit for .iddivssing her with wieked words In the lirsl case 
a lay wom.m of trustworthy speech might charge him with .i p.lr.'iiika 
offenee or a sanghfidisesa ,nr a patittiya In tlu sieond tasc she might 
charge him with a sun^j^, srs.i or a puciltisa offrim 

4 Thirty nmaggiiia pdctlhya rides Offences requiring 
expiation® and intolving forfeiture Although the monk 
must have no possessions, there w(re four objects (requisites) 
that were eonsidered' indispensable, a set of three robes. 

’ Skt muncilrn .aid iiiiliuljii/a on tins pussagi in the I in Ituildhughosa 
(ill, (liiSj exiilaiiis bhikkhumiinattn .is bInkUirinam mauanabhai'a, ihe paying 
of some kind of risjjci t to tlie othir monks Tins makes it prohuhlc that the 
culprit remained in a spoiul st .te of subordiimtioii, hut the origin of the term 
remains ohscure 

* Savsdmtkam , “as ant un donatcur ” (liuLier) , not as in tin Texts, 
1 , 9, “ to belong (also) to otiii rs ” 

* This translation depends upon the dens at ion of pdcillii/<i from Sanskrit 
priiyasetUtka, hut tins is riot the term used in the Sansknt sersioiis of the 
PStimokkha, whirh hase pdtayavtika and puyanhka It is another example 
of the fact tliat the dueumeiit is so old that the later Uuddliisth were not sure 
of the original terms Cf S Lcvi, loc cit 
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bowl, bed, and medicine,^ but rules were made to prevent 
bis obtaining absolute possession of them They had in theory 
to belong to the Order, and as the monk might receive them 
as alms, rules were required to prevent his acquiring a store 
ol property 

1 Ten lules concerning robes. 

These Trier to the length of time during which .in extra robe might 
be kept, to rcjiair and exchange of robes, and to reccixmg them as 
alms III might not ask a lay person fur a robe unless he had lost his 
own, nor inigiit he suggest the kind he was to rcxicivc 

2 Ten lules on material for rugs and the use oj money. 

'Ihc material of which the rug was made was prescribed, and it hod 
to be used lor six \ cars The monk might ai cept the matenal for it 
under certain conditions Gold and siKer must not be accepted or used 
in transaetions, and buying and scUmg were torbidden 

1 Ten rules concerning howl, medicine, and rob a. 

A monk might not kcc p an extra howl be\oiid ten da\ s, nor exchange 
his bowl if It was broken in less than li\e places Mtdi'iiie ighcc, butter, 
oil cionev raw sug.ir) iiiiisl not bt stored more than seven davs 
riicre aic spc< ml rules tor rolies in the rainy season and lor having 
them woven Nothing intended to be given to the Older was to be 
applied bv the monk to Ins own use. 

5 Ninetij-Two Pdcittiya rules. Faults requiring expiation 

This imsee'llaneoiis se't of rules chiellv contains regulations 
inteiieled for the harmonious intercourse of the monks, 
and lor the avoidance oi abuses leading to luxury in dress 
or eating or to anything vvhieli might distract the iii'ink in 
his striv ing to re ah/e the Truths Som»^ the most character- 
istic rules oeciii here They are in nev^^lcmatic order, but 
may be giouped as fo'lows 

floral rules, such as Ijisg, abusive language, sl.iiidcr, prev arieaitiein 
wliidi irntate-s, disrcspcctlui behaviour, stimiig up ill-will reviving 
a decided matter, e.iiiecaling a monks sc^nis oflcncc, ordaining 
a iicrson hclow the age ol twenty, imgiilar lichiivioiir at proceedings 
of the Order, suggesting dilheulties ol eonseicnee to a tellow monk, 
eavesdropping during a epiarri'l telling an iiniirdaine'd person of one . 
supernatural powers, or rcvtahiip a serious ofleiice to him 

Itulcsinr conduct towards women Ten rules regulate the relations 
ol the monks with the nuns, especiallv the olheial duty of giving them 
exhortation, rcstnetions on making gifts to a mm or doing services 
lor her il she is not related 

* There wos a later division of the re<|uisites into e ight three robes, bowl, 
razor, needle, girdle, and watcr-slrumer The bed and meebeine do not appear 
111 It, probably because with the i istitution of large monasteries the monk 
would tind them provided for hmi 
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Behaviour in the vihara, rules on sleeping, use of furniture, 
eneroaehmg on a monk who has arrived before, turning another out of 
a eommon dwellmg-iilaee, or striking or threatening him 

Rules eoncernmg food, eating at the wrong time, eating food that 
has been put bv, going in numters to receive a meal, beginning to eat 
again after h.avmg finished, asking fur medicaments when not sick, 
drinking strung drink A monk must not ask another to gu with him 
for alms and tlien refuse to go, nor must he with his own hand give 
food to certain classes of heretics 

He must not trnsel by apiiointmcnt with a caravan of robbers or 
with a woman, or itoss the threshold of a king a ilhoiit lieing announced, 
or go and see an army on the march or in battle-arrav , if he enters 
a Milage late in the dav he must inform a monk if one is there 

He must not cause an unordained person to recite the Uoctrme 
word by word, or preach more than fi\eor six words to u woman without 
a discreet man being present, or ordain a jicrson under twenty yiars 
of age 

He must not deprive anv living thing of life, or drink water with 
living 1 lungs in it, or sprinkle such water on grass or elav , or dig or 
e.ause to dig the ground , he must not light n lire to warm himself 
or bathe oflener tlnin e\cr> half month cxcipt at the projicr seasons 

There are several rules for the use- ol the r€‘t|insites, bedsteads, 
chairs, ncedlee.ists, etc A new rolie must he marked with blue or 
black (to distinguish it) The sire of rolies and nigs is prescribed 

Several nilts in this section show a more developed 
communal life than that iin)>li<(l in the Sangliadiscsa rules, 
and the whole section lias proliably been collected or put 
into shape at a later penod than the previous rules Besides 
the single huts as dwellings for the monks we lind \ iliaras 
belonging to tlio Order. There is also furniture eommon to 
the Order, beds, cliairs, etc, and eommon sleejnng pl.iees, 
and among the requisites a needle-ease, which must not be 
of bone, ivory, o^lj^ii 

C. Four Pdtideiwiya nth s Faults that must be ronfessed 

1 A monk must not accept and cat food from a nun who is on tier 
tiegging rounds if stu is not related to him. 

2 If Ihc monks are invited to n meal (bv a liivman) and a min 
stands giv'ing orders atmiit serving the fiMKl, tlic monks iniisl rrlnikc 
her and say “ go .iw.iv sister, while the monks are eating ” If they 
do not, tlicv must confess their f.iult 

3 If a monk (not Ixiiig ill and not invited) aecejifs fiK>d fnim 
a believing f.iniilv which is too (Hair lo give alms, and which has tx-en 
“put under disc i]ihn( ^ by fh< Order, he must ennfc'ss his fault 

4 A monk who lives in the jungle must not have food brought to 
him withoul warning the givers (that the jilare is dangerous), unless 
he is sick 

* Sekhniammnfa The ti rni is interpreleil as niaive in I in , iv, 178 Tlie 
intention was to jtrccint the alnisgiviiig becoming a burden lo laj people 
who were willing hut loo poor to give 
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7. Seventy-five Sekhiya rides. Rules of training. 

These arc chiefly rules of behaviour in the daily life of the monk. 
Six or seven refer to being properly dressed, others to behaving decently 
and modestly while on begging rounds and to special acts rcqmrmg 
modesty. 

Twenty are rules of behaviour m rating Ten rules prescribe the 
conditions for preaching the Doelrine to lay peojile All the rules are 
given in the first person in a lorin convenient lor being reeitcd “ With 
downcast eye will I go among the liouses This is a training to be 
observed (8) ” “ Paying attention to my bowl will I eat my alms 

This IS a training to be observexi (ft2) ’ “Not to a person wearing 
slippers, unless he is sick, w ih I preae h the Doctrine This is a training 
to be observed (01) ’ Similar rules follow forbidding jircaching to 
a ])rrson with a sunsliudi a stick, or a sword in his hand weormg 
sandals, lying on a eoueh, b.ivii.;> his lie.id vrajipcd up, or walkmg 
in front, etc 

The differences in the Sanskrit rules arc greatest in this 
bcctuin, but they are otteii more apparent than real the 
rule not to preach the Dliamma to aiivone in . cart the 
Sanskrit adds rules that it is not to be jireached to on; on 
an ele])hant or a horse 

8 S(i<n Adhikaiaita-sumalha ridci 

These art siinjily <i elassilicalion of the different wa3’s of 
proceeding in cases that arise under the above rules. 

(1) Wlitii the aetiistd or tht disputanls are present, in v«hieh case 
(2) the ateused may claim th.st he is mnoeent, or (JJ) that he may have 
been out of his mind, or (1) he may confess his guilt (5) Proceedings 
maj be bv a majority ot the meeting (6) The accused may be obstinate. 
(') The proceeding calleil “covering with grass” ni.iv he folloivcd 
when the disjnitants mutually agree to drop the charges iiid peace 
IS made. 

Tlie Pritimokkha gives the rules yfifu’e for the monk, 
not for the man who may come into-acjfirve association witn 
any form of social life. Ji'oi the monk some of these activities 
are ciitirelv (ut off, not in the ground t'lat they arc sinful 
ill themselves, but that they are a hmdiance to the attain- 
ment of the ideal at which he aims — the knovvled»(c ol the 
Truths They bei-omc sins for an j one who has deliberately 
renounced them on thegioimd that thev' conflict with progress 
on the Noble Eightlold Wav. 

Resides these rules intended for the daily life of the 
indiv idual monk, others were found necessary for the organiza- 
tion of the Order. These also m the.r essentials must have 
existed from the bcginiiint'. They are contained m the 
second part of the Vinaya known as the Khandkakas, and 
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in the Pah arc divided into two series {Mahdvagga, 
Cullavagga). They give the rules for admission to the Order, 
the regulations for Uposatha (this part contains the introduc- 
tion to the Patimokkha, quoted above, p. 16 ), rules for 
spending Retreat {vatsa), the ecreniony at the end of Retreat 
(pavdrand), rules for foot-wear, medicines, food, and robes, 
the carrying out of legal proceedings and settling disputes, 
as specified in the last jiart of the Patimokkha, and rules 
for the daily life of monks and novices. 

Although it is clear that there must have been such rules 
from the first, we eiinnot separate the nucleus with the same 
certainty as in the case of the Patmiokkha Nevertheless 
w'c find the elassification of the Mula-.Sarvastivadin rules * 
inostl} in the same order and with similar titles, showing 
that the general arrangement goes hack, like the Patiniolvkha, 
to a time before the oiigin of distinct sects 

The different leeensioris of the Vinava still extant all 
agree in keeping the mielens of rules which form the 
Patimokkha quite distinct. New rules had to be added to 
meet changed circumstances, and special interpretations 
were adojited to meet exeejitional eases such as arise under 
any system of casuisties Hut the added rules and new offences 
were not incorporated with the old Tin old list with the 
s]}ecial names of the offences remained, and rules for 
additional faults, though still attributed to Huddha, were 
described b) new names In the Ther.iMida and Sarvastivada 
sthools this corpus of eeclcsiastieal law' remained without 
violent change for centuries, and was c\cn taken over by 
Mahayana, a movement which in doctrine produced such 
a revolution 

The Viriaya describes the monastic coinmumty as dnided 
by boundaries (slmd) Each boundary or parisfi had to be 
of convenient extent so tliat all the members who happened 
to be within It could attend the Ujiosatha meeting Within 
this bouiidar\ each assembly {sangha) was seIf-go\ ciniiig 

‘ Mvyut t 270 Sfc below, Xpp II L Kinol, “ Kragin'tiils du 
Siip1adharnuik.i,’* ./ 1 , u, p In Juii , 1871, J F Dickson was 

present ut a recitdtiuii of the Putiiiiokkha in Ciylon See Ills descri]>lM)ii of the 
reremoriy wiLh t<xt and translation m JRAS , 1B7G, pp 02 ff He lias also 
pivpn a description of the ordination scr\ict* [upasawpadd) with Pali text 
and translation, as he witnessed it in May, 1872. (Ttie Vpasampado' 
kammaimcut VenKc, 1875 ) The Sarvastivadm form has l>con translated frooi 
the Chinese t>y Huber in Finot's edition, and that of the DharmaguptaB 
by Beal m A tatena o/ Uu<UUiihI Scnplurtu from the Chmvse, Iiondun, IH71 
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There was no hierarchy, but seniority was reckoned by the 
number of years from ordination, nor did a central authority 
exist to check any tendency to change or development in 
new direetions. It is possible, says Oldenberg, that in the 
early period after Buddha’s death the personal authority 
of the disciples who had been nearest to the Master may have 
tended to repress anj serious schism , but a state of things 
resting on personal influence, not on the sure structure of 
legal institutions, bears m itself the germ of dissolution 
Against this it is possible to maintain that a legal system 
seeking to eniorce it*- authoritv over a wide area would 
base been the very thing to |)ioduce violent reaction and 
opposition What we liiid, m fact, for a long peiiod is not 
dissolution but gradual de\ t lojinient Schools arose, but 
of their origin we have little definite knowledge, and u is 
in those which have survived that w’e hnd the hni- of the 
develojnnent of Buddhist thought 

Theic IS a list of thirteen ascetic jiraeticcs (dhulangas) 
which shows that there were differences of view about the 
extent to which austerities should be practised These are 
(1) wealing clothes taken from a dustheap, (2) wearing 
only three robes, (3) getting food < nly hv begging, (4) begging 
straiglit on from house to house, (5) eating foo 1 only at 
one filaee, (6) eating from one vessel only, (7) refusing food 
offered after the proper time, (8) living m the forest, (9) living 
at the foot of a tree, (10) living in the open air, (11) living 
1 !' a cemeterv, (12) taking any scat that is offered, (13) sleeping 
in a sitting jiosture They do not a[)pear to be primniie 
as a whole, as they are not mentioned in the Vinava proper ^ 
The viiiaya, howeser, has a list ot tour supports ” {nissaja), 
which are to be taught to the ilisciple after his ordination 
as being the strict rul ■, though lelaxntions are permitted 
(1) living only on broken meats (eorresjiondmg to the third 
dhutanga), (2) wearing clothes taken fioni a diistlieap, 
(3) sleeping at the foot of a tree, (4) using cuih decomposed 
urine as medicine. Thesi rules are still enjoined on the monk 
at the ordination service, and less severe jiractiees are allow'ed 

* They occur m the supplenu ntary Panvara, I in , v, 193 Ruddluif;hosu 
discusses them full}, Vism , 59 In Sarv asto ildin unrks they are called 
dhutaguna 49, and Dhi , 63, have a list of twcKc They omit (4) 

and (0) and add namatika, wearing a certain kind of cloth Dhula means 
“ one who has shaken off ”, i e the lionds or depravities , the separate 
practices are angas ‘ items ”, or gunas “ qualities ” 
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as “ extras ” (atireka) ^ Some of them also appear again in 
another connection. 

In the rules of the Vinaya concerning schism the story of 
the schism of Devadatta, the cousin of Buddha, is told ® 
Towards the end of Buddha’s life he aimed at becoming 
leader, and being repulsed he proposed that five rules should 
be made compulsory (1) That monks should dwell all their 
lives in the forest, (2) tliat they should live only on alms 
begged, (3) wear only clothes taken fron a diisthcaji, (4) dwell 
at the foot of a tree, (3) not eat Ash or Aesh The Arst four 
arc among the dhutangas Buddha is said to have refused 
to make them eompiilsorj, but pointed out that all were 
permissible except sleeping at the toot of a tree during the 
rainy season The schism is said to hu\ e lieen soon suppressed, 
and nothing more is heard of it The Chinese traveller. 
Fa Hien, honever, writing in the fifth eeiiliirv a d , mentions 
the existenec of a bodv that followed Devadatta It has been 
assumed that this jirovcs the continued existenec of Dev'a- 
datta’s followers in eoiriplete obsciiritv for a thousand years. 
All it really tells us is that there was then a body that followed 
Devadatta’s rules. Some schools eeilnniK ujipcar to have 
treated his memory more favourabh than the Theravadms 
did, for the Lotus (eh XI) says he is to beeome a Buddha, 
and that he helped Buddha in his former existence to attain 
the Perfections, apparently bv putting hindranees in his 
wav, which made the Perfections all the greater 

In the differences of the later schools there is little about 
disci])linc, but an interesting sidelight on the use of money 
is thrown in an Asadaiia (Damamuka, No 8) A child was 
born with two gold coins m his haml Wlieneser he opened 
them gold coins appeared. In due time 1 h‘ entered the Order, 
and when asking permission of the monks he bowed down, 
placing his hands on the ground, and on getting up there 
were two coins Tins was because in the time of Buddha 
Kanakaniiini he had been a poor woodcutter, and seeing 
a great feast being given to the monks he had offered them 
two coins that he had earned It was his reward to have been 
born wealthy ever after, for he of his w'ant had given more 
than they all 

The question of meat-eating also led to dificrenccs m 
practice There is a Vinaya rule (Mahdv., m, 28) which 

’ I’m , I, M * I’m , 11 , 190 
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forbids the eating of the flesh of elephants, horses, dogs, and 
certain other kinds. Evidently the usual kinds are not for- 
bidden, and a httic later (vi, 81) there is the story of Buddha 
accepting meat from a Jam general He justified himself 
on the ground that the ox had been already killed, and not 
specially for him. This was the occasion for the promulgation 
of the rule that “ no one shall knowingly eat meat intended 
(for the recipient). I prescribe that fish and meat are pine 
in three particulars when it has not been seen, heard, or 
suspected (that it was intended for the recipient)” The word 
macchnmamsa naturally means “fish and flesh”, though 
It h.as been translated merely ‘ fish ” but the wJiole context 
shows that meat is jierimtlcd. A simiiai story is told in the 
Majjhima (i, 368), where the same three le'^tiietions aie 
meniioncd referring only to meat 

This remained the rule am' Hiiien Tsiang tell- how on 
his travels he met communities who “ eai, only the three 
pure aliments ”, but he himself refused to accept them * 
A custom havl grow'ii up in Mahayana of abstaining from 
all meat, jirobably due to rivalry with the stricter niles 
of other sects This motive is quite clear in the Lankdiataro,- 
sulra, winch has a wdiolc chaptei on meat-eating. It points 
out that even the followers of heretical systeirs forbid it, 
and the followers of Buddha’s teaching should a’ oid censure. 
But It also gnes good reasons against the practice, one 
may be eating one’s nearest relative, the practice is not go^^d 
for health, and most of all it causes pain to living cicatures. 
The three permissible conditions of the Vinaya are ixpicssly 
condemned 

The rules for novices (samancras) arc contained m the ten 
rules of training 

(1) Refraining from killing living things , 

(U) from taking w'lat is not given; 

(3) from uiieh.'istitv (or incontinence) ; 

(4) from falsehood , 

(5^ from intoxicants , 

(6) from eating at unseasonable times ; 

(7) from seeing displays, dancing, singing, and music , 

(8) from the use of garlands, scents, and unguents , 

1 Lt/e (Beal), p 38 , ct T Walters, On Yuan Chuang s Travels in India, 
1, 53 

* Khuddakapdtha, 2 , Vm , i S3 , ct Abhk , iv, 69 
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as Buddha’s teaching, and while the Vinaya stands the 
teaching stands Kassapa, who presided, questioned Upali, 
“ the first of those who know the Vinaya by heart,” about 
each rule, asking (1) the subject of it, (2) the occasion of 
its being given, (3) the person concenied, (4) the rule itself, 
(5) further rules resulting from it, (G) when it constitutes 
an offence, (7) \ihcn it does not. In the same way he 
questioned Ananda about the Dhanima, beginning with 
the first sutta in the Digha Nikaya, and asking (1) where it 
was given, (2) about whom or to whom it was spoken. 
“ In this way he asked the five Nikayas, and question by 
question the elder Ananda replied ” 

It will be seen that the aeeounl assumes that the Vinaya 
and .Sutta were in the same state as we have them now The 
Vinaya lules are treated as if they already had the com- 
meutarv (which gu cs a tictitious aeeount of the eireumstanees 
leading to the promulgation of each rule) as well as the 
additional rules and exceptions resulting fiom it No Abhi- 
dhainnia is mentioned It is possible that when the account 
was composed there was an Abhidhanima not separated 
in a third Pitaka, but we can be sure that whatever it was 
it did not consist of the works now known by that name. 
Uuddhaghosa mentions a classification in which it is reckonid 
along with the fifth Nikava However other schools hold 
that the Abhidhamnia was recited, and that this was done 
by Kass.ipa himself * 

The account m the Vinava iroes on to say that Ananda 
told the Council that Buddha before Jus death had told him 
that the Order if it wished luiglil abrogate anv of the minor 
rules But Ananda had forgotten to .ask which these were, 
and as the Council could not decide, and lurther, as Kassapa 
pointed out that people would sa_v that the rules were being 
given up bec-ause their Master was no longer with them, they 
accordingly decided neither to adel to them nor to abrogate 
any. In the Mahdia,stu (i, 6!i) this argument of Kassafia’s 
IS made the reason for summoning the Council Oldenberg 
point eel out that ihe words of Subhaelda, which in the Vinu>a 
account are made the reason for the Coiiiieul being liclel, occur 
in the Mahaparimhbuna-hutia, and in that sutta there is 
no mention of a Council Therefore, he said, the sutta knew 
nothing of a Couneil, anel, therefore, its existence is quite 

’ Rockhill, Li/r, p IW) Si'hivfner, T>t> Lrb lliurii Isiang (Deal), ii, 164. 
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fictitious Not only is this a mere argument ex silentio, 
but It IS entirely fallacious. There is no reason why a Council 
should have been mentioned m that sutta. The statement 
of Subhadda was made m the midst of the funeral proceedings, 
and Kassapa could not immediately get up and propose a 
Council It was afterwards that Kassajia is said to have 
addressed the monks and to have repeated to them what 
Subhadda had said ' Then it was that he proposed a Council, 
and not at the tunc when Subhadda spoke the words It 
IS true tint we cannot say that the reason given for Kassapa 
summoning the Council was the actual one It may have 
been wrongly atlriliuted to him by tin comjuler of the Vinaya 
account, and the Mahtr'aJu in fact contradicts it, but as 
Kassapa did not and could not propose a ConiiLii during the 
funeral jiroccedings. the absence of any mention of a Council 
m the sutta proves nothing against the rcalit} .>1 tl c Council * 

When we come to ask what wc may conclude about the 
historical ci>-ciimstanccs of the Council, wc do not get much 
furtlu r than the conclusion of Kern It is by no means 
incredible that the Disciples after the death ol the founder 
of their sect came together to come to an agreement 
concerning the principal points of the creed and of *he 
discipline.” ^ All the account-, give ns details which w'ere 
written downi centuries later, and from the j,oint of view of 
those who assumed that the Buddhism and the Canon wh’^.h 
they then knew' existed as such from the beginning We can 
infci that there was at Buddha’s death a body of di .cijilinary 
rules in existence, and that many discourses of the Master 
had been remembered during his long jears of teaching. 
To the extent to wl ich wc can infer what tliesc were, wc may 
be able to form soi le positive idea of the first Council, not 
from the recorded accounts 

Tni; Second Councii, 

The CuUavagga (eh 12) also gives an account of the second 
Council Wc are told that a hundred years after the death 

' Yet Miiuev did imafrino tliat this proposal was made during the funeral 
proceedings Rechrrrhes, p 25 

• M Finot has recently nude it \er> plausible that the sutta and the 
Vinaya account were once a single work As he says, there is not the shadow 
of a discrepancy Indian His: QuaJlerli/, 19S2, p 'zii) 

' Man, 103 
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of the Lord the Vajjian monks of Vcsali explained ten things 
to be permissible practices : 

1. That salt niiglit be kept in a horn. 

2. That it was permissible to cat when the sun’s shadow 
showed two fingers’ breadth after noon. 

3 And to go into the \ illage for alms and eat again after 
having eaten. 

4 That monks in one jiarish might hold separate ITposatha 
meetings 

5. That a party in the Order might perform an ollicial 
act and decide to inform the rest. 

t5 That it Mas permissible to jiraetise wliat M'as jiractised 
by (jiie’s tutor 

7 That n.ilk mIiioIi liad begun to tuin but had not become 
curd might be drunk bv one M-ho had liad his meal 

8 That liquor Mhich had not vet fermi’iited might be 
drunk 

9 That a rug not of the prescribed length might be used 
if it had no fringe. 

10 That gold and sihcr might be accepted 

The elder Yasa (one of the earliest eonierts of lluddha, 
and now over 10.) scars old) was going ior alms in Vesrdi, 
and found that the monks of the place had si't up a bron/.e 
bowl filled with water and Mas asking the l,u people for 
contributions in inonev lie warned tin jieojile that the sons 
of Buddha were not allowed to aeeept gold imd siKer Never- 
theless thr monks collected the iiioni v and offeied Yasa a 
share, whieh he lefiiscd Th«-v therefore earned an act of 
expiation against him, requiiing him to go and apologize 
to the laity for his aetifui He Mint, but In dtlinded Ininstlf 
hefort the jKojiIe with such tfleet that tliev eoneluded he 
was in the right Tin n the monks ilecided to eairv an act of 
suspension against him, liut In lose in tlie air and flew to 
KosamI)!, when he suniniomd a meeting of tlie monks of 
Pava, Avanti, and tlie south The\ met on .\hoganga lull, 
and decided that as it was a diflieult and delicate matter 
they liad better get the elder Ilevata on their side. Uevata 
was at Soreyya but he heard them with his divine ear, 
and not wishing to be involved m a dispute decided to keep 
out of their way He went fiom place to place, until they 
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caught him up at Sahajati, and there they succeeded in 
getting a satisfactory answer from him on the ten points. 

The monks of Vcsall also thought it would be well to have 
Revata on their side. They approached him with a present 
of bowl, robes, and other requisites He refused them, but 
they succeeded in bribing his attendant, so Revata dismissed 
him Res ata then decided that the matter should be decided 
uhere it arose, and the assembK met at Vesali But the 
sjieeches were aimless ind their ineaiiing obscure, so Res ata 
proposed a 'notion that a committee of ( ight elders should 
be eleited, lour froni tlie east and fo'ir from tin west, and 
this was approved Reiata had abeady made sure of 
a majority by intcrMciMug the eldei Sabbakamin, one of 
the eastern monks, tin night before. The eommi^'tec 
adjourned to the Vahka park, where Revata questioned 
Sabbakamin on the ten points, and all wcie -ejected^ 
Sabbakfunin then declared the questions settled, and asked 
Res ata to question him .igain before the full assemblj- for 
till inlorniation of the monks The .aeeount concludes : 
“So the ildtr Risata questioned the elder Sabbakamin 
on till ten jioints abo in the midst of the assembly, and 
question bs question the elder Sabbaknniin replied. Noss 
in this A'mas a-eouncil there were sesen Imndied monks, 
no more and no less ; theietore, this Vinaya-eoiineil is called 
that of the scs'cn hundred 

In this aeeouiit some links in the actual procedure ajipcar 
to be missing, but the records m the Chronicles do not make 
it any clearer The Mahas'amsa sajrs that it was Iield in the 
tenth year of Kalasoka, that 12.000 monks were present, 
and that “thin the elder Revata selected seven hunrtred 
monks who were araliats, who knew the science of meaning 
and so foith and hail rhe three Pitakas by heart, iroiii the 
whole number ol monks to lomi a llhamnia-eouneil ” They 
then met in the Valikii jiark and made a eollectioii of the 
Dhamma. It goes on to sav that the wicked monks, 10,000 
in number, wlio had betn defeated by the holders of the 
second Council, Jbriiicd a school {acarii/avdda) ® named the 
Mahasanghika. This term means “ belonging to the Great 

* The sixth point, thut the pr.ietioe of one s tutor niif'ht be followed, maj 
be permissible aceordinf; to cm tiinsUtnecs, but eould not form a rule 

’ Lit “ teacher-si hool ”, 1 hi -.e teachers appear to liave been the heads of 
sects, and the names of several - llharmagupla, K&syapa, and Bhadiayana — 
probably appear in the names oi hcretictd schools 
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Order or Community of monks ”, but there is nothing in 
the Mahdvamsa to imply that they held a council. The 
Dipavamsa, however, states that the 10,000 wicked monks 
assembled and made a collection of the Dhamma, and there- 
fore this Dhamma-eouncil is called the Great Council. 
It seems that the author of the Mahdvamsa, who must have 
known this statement, deliberately rejects it. He also omits 
the next statement of the Dipavamsa, which goes on to say : 

The monks of the (n'eat Couneil made a reversed teaching They 
broke up the anginal collection (of the Scriptures) and made another 
collection. 

They put the Sutta collected m one place elsewhere They broke up 
the sense and the doctrmc m the five Nikayas 

The Panvara, the summary of the sense (of the Vinaya), the six 
sections of the Abhidhamma, the Patisambhida, the Niddesa, and 
part of the Jataka — so much they set aside and made others 

Oldenberg declared that the account of the dispute at 
the second Council bears the stamp of being in the highest 
degree trustworthy Yet it is part of the same document 
which tells us of the first Council, an event whieh he considered 
pure invention ^Vc at least have to reject the details. The 
Council, we are told, was held 100 years (or 110 in Rock- 
lull’s account) after Buddha’s death Yet the eight elders 
had all seen Buddha,* so that they weic all at least 120 
years old if they had been ordained at the lowest possible 
age of twenty The various accounts all speak of the ten 
practices, but they do not agree what tliese were. In Rock lull’s 
account only the last four agree with the Pah Four in the 
Dharniagupta account also agree, but not the same four 
The list was preserved by means of ten mnemonic words, 
singilonakappa ‘‘ horn-salt-piactice ”, dvangulakappa “ two- 
fmger-practiec ”, etc., and it is clear that some of them have 
been misunderstood For the Dharmaguptas the two- 
finger-practice refers not to the shadow of the sun being two 
fingers’ breadth after noon, but to eating after meals by taking 
food with two fingers Evidently the writers had to guess at 
the meaning. Nor can w'e infer that the Pah is the only^trust- 
worthy version, for, in the case of the eighth practice, 
jalogikappa should mean the practice of sucking like a leech 
(jaloga), as the Dharmagupta account takes it. 

^ Geiger thinks this an cmbcllifilunent intended to exalt the authority of 
the elders In that case it must have been another Yasa, for Ybsb is identihed 
witfi the Yasa who was one of Buddha's first converts 
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We thus cannot be certain what all the points of dispute 
were about, but the list does not appear to be an arbitrary- 
invention. The probability is that it records a real set of 
practices which were onec m dispute, but it is also probable 
that their condemnation at the Council is mere inference 
This IS all the more likely when we find that Vasumitra, 
in his account of the first schism,^ gives an entirely different 
reason for the origin of the Mahasanghikas It was due, he 
says, to five points of doctrine about the nature and attain- 
ments of the arahat, which were brought forward by a certain 
Mahadeva. These five points need not be inventions any more 
than the ten points, as they appear again later, but they show 
that one party or other (or Iwth) knew nothing of what took 
place at the second Council. 

The same conclusion may be dra-nn about the story of 
the Great Council in the Dlpai>amsa What is tlierc told 
about the different recension of the Scriptures is true m 
substance Theie was such a recension, and the author 
inferred that it was part of the disputes at the second Council 
Hut the storv that it was deliberately drawn up at this timi 
bv the Mahasanghikas is ignored by the author of the 
Mahdiamsa As the Mahdrumm is a deliberate rewriting 
and improving of the DJpavatma, “a conscious and 
intentional re-arrangenicnt,” as Geiger savs, it must have 
definitely rejected that stoiy 


The Third Couki’ii, 

The storv of the third Council of Pataliputta is given in 
the Mahdvamsa (ch 5) at the end of the legendary account 
of the reign of Asoka Much of the material of this comes from 
Indian sources, as wc find most of the legend in Sarv astiv adin 
works,® but it is only in the Pah that there is any mention 
of this Council. We are told in the Mahdiatnsa that owing 
to the prosperity of the Order under Asoka, who was ruling 
in Pataliputta, heretics had come to live with the monks 
These heretics are expressly spoken of as non-Buddhists, 

^ ** Origin and Doctrines of Karly Buddliist Schools,’' from the Chinese 
by J Masuda, Asia Majors ii, p 14, from the Tibetan bv VasilK>, Ufr 
Buddhismua^ ]) 247. 

‘ The chief difference is tliat the Therav&dins connect Asoka with their 
great elder Tissa Moggoliputta, while the SarvSstivSdins coiincvt luiii with 
Uieir own hero Upagupta CHI , i, 498, boldly identities the two 
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not as members of any Buddhist party. No reference to 
Buddhist sects apjiears Asoka sent for Tissa Moggaliputta, 
assembled all the monks on the earth, and turned out all 
those who wrongly answered his question, ‘‘ What was the 
teaching of the Buddha ’ ” The king then asked the righteous 
monks, and thev replied. “ He vias a Vibliajjavadin.” Asoka 
was delighted, and ordered the lljiosatha to be held, and they 
assembled 

The elder (Tissa) from the numerous assembly chose a thousand 
monks, learned, possessing the six higher knowledges, knowing the 
three Pitakas, \ersed iii analysis, to torm the Council of the true 
Doctrine ^ 

With these in the park of Asok.i he formed the Council of the true 
Doetriiie Just as the elder Mah.ik.tssapa nnd the elder Yasa had hi Id 
a Dhamma-couiicil, so did the elder Tissa hold it 

Anil in the meeting of the Council he spoke the work Kathdvatthu 
for the refutation of other sects 

So under the protection of King Asoka this Dhiunina-eouncil was 
completed by the thousand monks ui mne months 

In the seventeenth year of the King the Sagi, sc\iiitv-two years 
old, closed the Council with a great pavfirana eereiiionj - 

Thus all we arc told of the Council is that it was held 
and that the Kathdvaithu was spoken Later accounts tell 
us no more Buddhaghosa merely paraphrases the 
Mahdvamm, and the Mahabodhivaima (110) icpeats him 

The Sarvastu adni accounts have much m common with 
the Pah They agree essentially in the reports of the lirsl 
two Councils, although they put Asoka not two centuries 
but one after Buddha’s death® Both accounts tell much of 
.Asoka and repeat some of the same legends They have 
similar lists ot the early setiools, and llieir Scriptures are 
arranged in the same tour chief divisions But the Sarvtlsli- 
vadiiis liavc no word about the third Council They speak 
of a Council under Asoka, but Hus is the second Council, 
and they may have confused this Asoka with Kaldsoka. 
Kern supposes that the third Couiieil was but a party meeting, 
so much so that no other party ever heaid of it, but the fact 
that il IS Ignored bj’ all other sects makes il necessary to 

’ SaddhammwMimgunam Grigir “to ninkt .i i otiipil.ilion of the true 
dot trine ” Hut in Upvs iamgahu is used all through iii I he sense of “ eoiiiit il ” 
Buddhiiglios .1 (I m com , b1), who paraphrasis Mia's , sjiiaks only of samgiti 

‘ Mhvs , V, 27.'>-280 

‘ The supposed 20(1 yriirs mentioned in a Sarvastivadiii doeuineiit (Burnouf, 
Jntro , 432) rests on a misn-ading See S{ieyer, Av 6ai , ii, 200 Other later 
sources give various dates Bliavya gives 160 years, but still makes 
Dharmaioka king at the second Council Itockhill, Life, p 182 
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consider the other alternative, that tlicrc never was a third 
Council 

Even the Pali data lend support to this view There is 
fairly early e^ idencc for the first and second Councils in the 
Cullara^ga, but that account has no mention of a third 
This has usually been taken to imply that the Cullavagga 
account was eonijiosed beioie Asoka’s tune It may equallv 
imply that the third Council had not then been invented 
The earliest e\ idencc for it is eonliiied to the testimony 
of the much later t'eylon Chionieles The thronicles had 
already added the storv of a Dhamina-ioiineil to the account 
in the CuUavagga ol the second Couneil, and had frarnished 
the storv ol the first Council with the iiationafre of Ajatasattu, 
and the sieond with inoie elaborate legends of Krda' oka 
Theie aie cogent uasons wh\ a third Council undi r Asoka 
sliould base been iiiiagincd, and Tissa is said to tune held it 
“ just as the elder Mahakassapa and the elder Yasa h.id held 
a Dluininid-eouiK il ” The Abhidhanima books were rejected 
by other schools and m partieulai the KathdvaUhn, which 
Tissa had pioimilgated at it This espeeialh needed the 
sujijiort ot a tountil. oi peihaps to the mind of diseijiles 
inijilied one 

Th( comniLiitan on anotlur Abhidhamm.i book, the 
Dluimviasangaiu, rejirestnts an objector as saung, “ why 
is the Katlidvaitliu aeeejitcd ' Was it not fixed hv the eldt 
Moggabputta 'I’lssa nioie than ‘J 18 \e<iis after the enlightened 
Buddha had attained Nirsana ’ Therefore reject it is being 
the iitteraiut of a disciple ” E\cn the authority of a Council 
was not enough lor this objeetoi The commentator nipcts 
this by admitting that the disiussum of the doctrines was 
eoniiiosed bj Tissa following the method given hv the Master, 
but that the list of dyetiiiies discussed was first gum by 
Buddha when he visited the Hea\cn of the thirtv-thrce 
gods and taught the doeliine to his mothei 

V. A. Smith remarks that Asoka alter lie had been icigmng 
for some thiify jeais issued a fresh seiics ol documents, 
the seven Pilkii Edicts, which reiterate liis earlier teaching, 
and conclude w'llh a formal rctrosjieet of the measures 
adopted by him in liirtheianee of the ethical reforms which 
he had at heart Yet he seems surprised that there is no 
mention of the Council of Buddhist elders t Mrs Rhys 
* The Early Ilntory of India, 3rd cU , p 101 
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Davids accepts the Council, but subjects the evidence for 
it to the severest criticism, pointing out first that the evidence 
is SIX or seven centuries later than the Council. She also 
holds that It was a Congress rather than a Council, that the 
“ collection of the Dhamma ” was a “ gigantic task of 
revision ”, that the actual revisers and judges were not 
a thousand but only eight,^ that as the revision of the English 
Prayer-book took twenty years, the Council must have taken 
much longer than nine months, and that as the first thesis 
in the Kathdvalthu concerns the puggala, the question of 
paramount importance to be discussed must have been that 
of attan versus an-aUan. The “ drastic expulsion of ordained 
monks ” can only have been carried through after the 
Council, not before, as the Chronicles say. In fact, the Council 
was a Congress, and every fact about it was different from 
what IS recorded * 

To attain a certain conclusion where the data arc like 
this IS obviously impossible, but even if we could be sure 
that a Dhamma-council was held under Asoka, we get no 
help m determining anything definite about the historj' of 
Buddhism All we are told is that a work called the Kathd- 
vatthu, “ subjects of discussion,” was spoken there, and we 
have good reasons for holding that it was not the work which 
now exists in the Pah Canon The work which now exists 
is of great importance for the growth of doctrine, but we 
do not reach more credible results by assuming that it was 
either composed or recited at a third Council 

There is an excellent translation of the Katkdvatthu with 
extracts from the commentary by Mr Shwe Zan Aung 
and Mrs Rhys Davids. But the unfortunate result of this 
useful piece of work has been an astonishing amount of 
mistaken assumptions and slijwhod inferences by scholars 
who have never taken the trouble to look at the text or to 
distinguish between the text and commentary. It was asserted 
that Tissa “ composed ” the work, though the Pah authorities 
do not say so, and. as Mrs. Rhys Davids has pointed out, 

1 The number eight is said to tiave a precedent because there were right 
at the Becund Council But these eight had nothing to do with the Dhamma . 
they were the eight referees for the ten disputed Vinaya rules, and the Vinaya 
account knows nothing of Dliamma revision at the second Council 

* The view of the Cambridge Hist of huha (i, 498) is that “ in Uie 
Katbavatthu, comjKised at the time by Upagupta, we have a ftill recoid of the 
diveigencies of opinion whieh led to lU convention ” The stoiy of the Council 
IS thus inserted in the Upagupta story, which knows nothing of the Council 
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it could not have been composed by one man. It was also 
assumed that it mentions the sects that held the heretical 
doctnnes which it refutes. If this were so, wc should have 
fairly early evidence for the teachings of these schools. But, 
in fact, no names of schools are given in it. 

Where we find tlie names is in a commentary certainly 
several centuries later than the Council This commentary 
IS occupied not in specifying the doctrines of the seventeen 
schools, but 111 expounding the refutations of doctrines 
mentioned in the text and m stating what schools hold or 
have held them Nine out of the seventeen are not mentioned 
at all, while some doctrines, indeed, whole sections of the 
work, are attributed to later schools not among the seventeen. 
Only three of the original seventeen arc mentioned as “ now ” 
holding certain doctrines. As Mrs Rhys Davids points out, 
the work probably grew gradually. Its “ patchwork-quilt 
appearance ” shows its slow growth, for any new heresy 
could be added and refuted as required *• 


The Schools 

It IS during the first three centuries of Buddhism that 
the community is said to have split into seventeen or, 
including the original body, eighteen schools There are 
several lists of the schools in existence.* 

That given by the Ceylon Chronicles is doubtless the 
oldest, but as it has been preserved by a school out of direct 
contact with India several of the names have been corrupted. 
There are also several lists coming from Sanskrit sources, 
but they all v’ary so much that it is impossible to suppose 
that we can form a chronological scheme' of the growth of 
the divisions. They were naturally all drawn up long after 
the schools originated, and represent the attempts of the 
scholiasts to construct a history They do, however, allow 
us to draw several important conclusions The Chronicles 
call the schools dcartyavdda, “ schools of teachers,” and this 
suggests one cause of the origin of sects, that is, the rise of 
pronunent teachers who were able to impose their views 
on certain communities. A number of the names arc formed 
from personal names, those of the dcariyas, the teachers of 


• Points of Controversy, p xxxi. 


' See Appendix II 
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the respective schools. Other names are place names, 
suggesting the development of schools in special localities, 
and some are formed from the peculiar doctrine of the 
school. 

The real value of the lists is in giving us an approximate 
view as to what at various periods the various communities 
were held to be. From this point of view the hst in the 
Mahdvyutpattt (275) is one of the most important. It is 
also of special interest in giving one of the few references in 
Sanskrit Buddhism to the schools of Ceylon. It is a Sarvasti- 
vadin list, and may have been drawn up in the fifth or 
sixth century a.d but it evidently contains older elements 

The arrangement is not, as in the other lists, chronological, 
but the schools are arranged in four groups • 

1. Sarvdstivadai Mula-Sarvastivadas, Kasyaplyas, 
Mahisasakas, Dharmaguptas, Bahusnitlyas, Tamrasatiyas, 
Vibhajyavadins 

2 Samviaiiyas • Kaunikullakas, Avantakas. Vatsi- 
putriyas 

3 Mahdianghikas • Fureai^ilas, Aparasailas, Haima- 
vatas, Lokottaravadins, Prajnaptiv’adins 

4. Sthatnras : Mahaviharavasins, Jctavanlyas, Abhaya- 
girivasins 

A few of these schools arc mere names, but each of the 
groups IS significant as being historically important for its 
doctrines.^ 

The Sarvastivadms and Theravadins (Skt Sthaviravadins) 
each have Scriptures which show that they developed in 
close connection. Both Canons were originally in a Prakrit 
dialect and compiled on a common plan. But they were for 


' The date of this list is, of course, inJrjicndent of the question of the date 
of Mvyut 

' The (icogrupliKal distribution of the chief S( bools also throws light on 
their development Mugadha and Kosola, the primitive sphere of Buddhism, 
had become the Maurya empire, whuh extended more and more to ttie north- 
west In this direction the SarvSstiv&dins spread, their chief scut being at 
Mathura (Muttra m the I'nited Provinces) among the bCrusenus The Mula- 
Sarvastivadins were chiefly in Kashmir Further soutli, on the Jumna, was 
Kosambi in the region of the Vatsaa (Pali, Vanisas), prolmbly the scat of the 
V3.tsipulrlyas Still further west and north of the Vmdhyas were the Avantis, 
witli cajiital lljjeiil This, us will be seen, is the probable region where the 
Pali Canon os we now have it was elaborated ir its present dialect The trade 
route to the south was past Ujjeni, and it was by thui route that Buddhism 
reached south India 
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long preserved by memory, and the mere local separation 
of the various communities is enough to explain how 
differences of classification arose and grew. No doubt other 
differences began early, as we find at the second Council 
references to monks of the east and monks of the west 
But it IS not certain that the two schools considered themselves 
distinct even as late as the time of Asoka. The Chronicles 
appear to has e put the separation before Asoka, Vasumitra puts 
It after. As there was no \ lolent secession, it is not easy to see 
how the date of separation could be determined, especially as 
the two schools continued to li\c together for cdiluries 
In the above list the term Sarv'astivada is a general one 
covering sci'cn groups The Chinese Canon, however, includes 
a Vinaya of this name, as well as one of the Mfila-Sarvasti- 
v.adins.i One branch here given is that of the Vibhaji’avadins 
The term means one who distinguishes or diseiiminates, 
referring specially to a method of philosophical discussion 
It IS the same term by which theTheravadins are said t(» have 
described themselves to Asoka If there is a basis of fact 
to this story, it may imply that the word had not yet become 
a party term, for it is one tliat no Buddhist would have 
disclaimed in its plain meaning 

Among the Saminatiya group we find the Av'antakas, 
1 e people of Avanti m the western district with the chief 
city Ujjeni. The term Vatsiputriya suggests a connection 
with another western district, that of the Vatsas (Pah, 
Vamsas). The name Vatsiputrivas has never been explained 
In form it means the followers of VatsTputra * or the Vatsi- 
putras, the Vatsa people This school, though only known 
from the statements of opponents, is important for its 
peculiar doctrine of pudgalavada. the theory that the 
individual is something more tliaii the sum of the constituents 
of which he is composed The name Kaunikullaka is of iiiteresi 
as the survival of an caily^ School of which iiotbiiig is really 

^ Mula s ** n>ot That thin sect really was, us it claimed to lie, the original 
one iiedQ not be assumed, any more than in the use of modern sects that 
describe thenise]\eB as primitive or apostolical 

* lilt son of the Vatsa woman *’ bu |>ersunal names are (‘ommoii, like 
Aj&tasaltu's name VedehlpuUa, ** son of Uie Vidcha woman ValsTputra is 
conceivably the name of the auiriyu who founded the scliool In Ihe ( hrotiicles 
the sect name is Vajjiputtaka It occurs twice over, tirst as the name of the 
onemators of the first schism, tlie Mali&iaiighikas, or, as Dpvn calls them, the 
MeSifisangltikas, and again as a beet tlmt split off later with the Mahimsasakus 
The latter are the Vfitsii)UtrI>.i8 The Puli term is a corruption, unless 
Vajjt IS here T'rp ^ Vrt^a the district near MatliurQ 
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known. Even the name is uncertain, as it occurs in at least 
four forms, and the Chronicles class it with the next group. 

Of the Mahasanghikas the only part of their Canon which 
has survived is that of the Lokottaravadin branch in the 
Mahdvastu This school held a docetic theory of the nature 
of a Buddha, very important for Mahayana developments, 
and so also, according to the Kaihdvaithu commentary, did 
the Purvasailas and Aparasailas, established in South India. 
The Ilaimavatas, says Vasumitra, were really Sthaviras 
(Theravadins) who had changed their name It is likely 
enough that in his time there were no Theravadins m India 
except certain sects like the Haimavatas, who laid claim 
to the name. The same may be concluded from what Hiuen 
Tsiang reports of the Sthaviras m India in the seventh 
century. He describes most of them as being of the Mahayana 
sect This group, in fact, includes those that were or became 
Mahayamsts. 

The Sthaviras are the Pah Theras, “ elders,” the members 
of the Thcravada, “ the school of the Elders.” Here we find 
all the three Theravada schools established in Ceylon and 
divided just as described in the Ceylon Chronicles.^ 

The Mahaviharavasins, ” inhabitants of the Great Vihara,” 
claimed to be the orthodox Theravadins established by 
Mahinda at Anuradhapura at the time of the official introduc- 
tion of Buddhism into Ceylon under Asoka when the 
Mahavihara was built From the Mahdvamsa we learn that 
two centuries later under king Vattagamani (29 b c.) the 
Ahhayagiri vihara was built, and soon afterwards a schism 
resulted This is evidently the school of the Abhayaginvasins, 
the inhabitants of the Abhayagiri vihara, also at 
Anuradhapura According to the Sdsanavamsa (24) they 
were known as the Dhammarucis. The Jetai'aniya school 
arose in the reign of Mahasena (a d 325-352), when the 
Jetavana vihara was built. The Sasanavamsa identifies 
it with the Sagahya school 

The remarkable fact about the Mahdvyutpatti list ‘is the 
extent to which it is corroborated by the Chronicles. The 
hst in the latter is doubtless old, but besides the eighteen 
schools it records later ones, six in India and two in Ceylon. 
The MahdvyvipaUi has dropped seven that had become 
obsolete an^ meaningless, and has placed five of the additional 
’ Mhos., XV, xxxiii, 80-3 , xxxvu, 32-9 Cf. Dpot , xix, 14 ; xii, 70-5 
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schools among the eighteen. Only two of its names are not 
found in the Chronicles, and it has the three Theravadin 
schools of Ceylon, the orthodox Theravadins, the 
Dhammarucis, and the Sagaliyas Its grouping of the schools 
also allows us to see the main lines of development. The 
most widely extended school was the Sarvastivada, which 
at first and for long must have been elosely associated with 
the Theravada What particular school was represented by 
the mission of Maliinda to Ceylon we do not know. No written 
Scriptures were taken bv this mission, as it was not till 
two centuries later that they are said to have been written 
down.^ There may have been such an official recording, but 
what wc possess arc not the Scriptures as introduced in the 
third century b c. It is the Canon as it existed in seme school 
that claimed to be Thcravadm, and had been turned into 
the dialect of the place from which it came, the dialect which 
we call Pah * Where this locality was is still disputed. 
Oldcnberg thought it was probably in south India, in the 
kingdoms of Andhra or Kahnga, but from what we know of 
the schools of south India this is unlikely. The dose connect u'n 
with the San'astivada Canon makes it more likely that this 
Pall school developed somewhere in the north. Wc find m 
it legends told with reference to great Buddhist settlements, 
but none referring to south India. Franke on philological 
grounds fixed the dialect in the region of Ujjeni. Walleser 
and Geiger for different and esen contradictory leasons 
prefer Magadha Grierson put it m the north-west, which 
was a stronghold of tlu Mfila-Sars astivadins.'’ In any case 
it is generally agreed that it is a form c>f Northern Buddhism, 
but owing to the fact that it has spread from Ceylon to Burma, 
Siam, and further India it has usually been termed Southern 
Buddhism. 

The outstanding divisions in earlier Buddhism as deter- 
mined by the literature are the schools of the Theravada, 
Sarvastivada, and Mahasanghika, the last represented by 
the Lokottaravada of the Mahdvastu It was within the last 
two that the new tendencies and theories arose which 
produced the Mahayana schools. 

‘ Mhv8 , xxxiii, 100-1 

• The tenn PBJi as used by tho Ceylon commentators means the text of 
the Scriptures as opposed to the commentaries Western scholars have 
adopted it as the name of the longu&sc in which both text and commentary 
were written. • Przyluski, Za Ugende de I'empireur Afoka, p vi 



CHAPTER IV 


EARLY DOCTRINE YOGA 

W E have reason to believe that the rules of discipline 
go back to a verv early period, and that the 
fundamental rules must go back to tlie beginnings of the 
Order.^ All these rules were meant to make it possible for 
the individual to follow a way ot life in which he could acquire 
the knowledge which the Master had realized for himself 
The disciples held that this knowledge and the way to attain 
It had also been taught by the Mastei, and that in his 
utterances they possessed his teaching, the Dhamma as well 
as the Viiiaya, which they preseived by memory. There can 
be no doubt that they did preserve such utterances, but 
they also possessed much more — discourses and commentaries 
of disciples, poems, legends, and stones, m which the Buddha- 
word might consist of not more than a single serse or 
sentence. It is not so easy, as m the case of the Vinaya, 
to distinguish what is truly original, but we possess lists and 
classifications which tell us what the earliest Buddhists 
held to be fundamental 

One list which remained unchanged, and was recognized 
in all schools, was that of the four Truths To know these, 


^ From ^hat has been said it will be seen tliat exact dates in the chronology 
of the different parts of the C'aiion are not to be attained We may speak of 
an early and even a primitive nucleus, but except in the case of the early 
sections of the Ffttiniokkha we cannot point to it We can often distinguish 
the relative age of difTcreiit portions Discussion has usually turned upon tlie 
question when the PiUi Canon ncened its present fonu This has been said 
to be in the time of Asoka, because in the reign of this quite historical kuig 
the legend of one school tells tliat he held a Council But even if the (.k>uncil 
IS histoneal, vie know no detail about it except that the Kaihdvatthu was 
recited at it As we have no reason to think that the Canon was >«ritVen dovrn 
at that time, the view that it then assumed its present fonii is little more than 
a pious guess The chief reason for flunking that the Vmaya rules and the 
four Agamas had taken a definite shu]>e iveii before Asoka is the 
fundamental correspondence lietwecn the Theravfida and Sarvfistiv&da 
Canons But their differences also show that they must have for long have 
floated only in tlie memory of those wlui learnt them by heart The forms that 
we know are those wiiicli they liad when they were written down, and this 
means probably, as the Theravadu holds, m the first century b c But the 
Sarv&stiv&da Canon continued to grow for centunes 
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not to accept them by faith in another, but to realize their 
truth by an inner conviction, was the goal of the disciple 
The list in its simplest form appears as . this is pain ; this 
IS the cause of pain ; this is the cessation of pain , this is 
the way leading to the cessation of pain.^ We may attempt 
to go further back and ask in what sense the formula was 
originally meant, but that in some sense is the fundamental 
teaching of Buddhism It implies what is ealled a pessimistic 
view of life, for “ this ” is man’s existence It is not more 
pessimistic than other religions that have called life a vale 
of tears, and it is definitely optimistic in teacliing that the 
cause of pain can be known, and that there is a waj' b> 
which it can be removed But iii being )>essimistic it i«. 
consistently so. and it requires that one who really knows 
that existence is pain shall devote all his effoits to stojipmg 
it, that IS, to understand what the cause is. and then to 
remove himself from all contact with it The ordiiuirj man 
does not believe that existence is pain Even when he despairs 
about ever attaining jileasurablc ends, he is still under 
he impulse, the thirst lor pleasure Esidently -.uch a ore 
IS incapable of admitting or understanding even the first 
Truth He can only come to realize the Truths by a course 
of moral and intellectual training 

The practice of mental training has ahvavs Iieen a part 
of the Buddhist system, always, that is, so far as the 
documents allow' us to trace it back But it appears in the 
earliest documents (sec above, p 17), and there is no reason 
to doubt that mental training was a pre-Buddhistic practice, 
and that some forms of it were adopted from other sects. 
The practice was already know'n in the Brahmin schools 
and probably in otliirs by the name of yoga The training 
consists in the “ yoking ” (as yoga literally means) of the 
mind by fixing it on one subject, and so controlling the 
attention that everything eke is excluded® It mas become 
a form of self-hyjinolization, and m itself has no moral 
character There is a resulting state or senes ot states of 
mind as the concentration becomes more intense, and the 

1 Dlgha, 1 , 83 

* There is nothing in the word yoga to imply a religious e\[>eripnt'e, but 
as It was practised by sects os a means of attaining union with Uud, its 
sense of yoking or joining could naturally develop that meaning , but even 
then, as in the BHagavadgitd, it is rather tiie process of attaining tliat union 
than the union itself. 
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methods of fixing the attention are described in detail by 
the Buddhist commentators. 

But in order to practise concentration of mind {samddhi) 
rightly, and acquire the states of trance (jhdna) and higher 
attainments {samdpatti), training in morality is presupposed. 
This leads to the threefold division of the disciple’s training 
into morality {sila), concentration {samddhi), and full know- 
ledge {pannd).^ This is the scheme as we find it given 
repeatedly in the two most authoritative collections of the 
Doctrine, the first two Nikayas or Agamas On these the 
following account is based. 

Morality is more than the Vinaya rules, for these chiefly 
concern the behaviour of the monk as the member of a 
community, and the moral conceptions of Buddhism are 
admittedly the highest product of Indian ethical thought. 
They derive their convincing character from two doctrines 
which were already established in Hindu belief, karma, 
“ action,” i.c the retribution of all deliberately willed 
actions, and the doctrine of continued rebirth The latter 
made the doctrine of retribution seem real, for a single 
existence does not always appear to bear out the teaching 
that whatsoever a man sows he shall also reap. But the 
real greatness of Buddhist morality is m the truly ethical 
character of its teaching In this it was helped by its rejection 
of brahmmical ritual and sacrifice, and its principles apply 
equally to the life of the layman and the ascetic The formula- 
tion of the moral training in the Digha is no doubt a scholastic 
production. The question is how far it was a correct jiresenta- 
tion of the earliest teaching will be considered later. 

A man born as a householder or m some other low family 
hears the doctrine of a Buddha and acquires faith in him. 
He reflects that it is not easy to practise brahmacariya * 
while living m a house, and decides to go forth to a houseless 

1 Digha, 1 , 63 ff This tnple division with further subdivisions runs through 
the Digha and Majjhima, and is found m Sarvustivhda works (MvytU , iv, 30), 
showing the agreement of tlio schools on fundamentals The three divisions 
are also eolled the accomplishments or attaiiinients {sampadd) (I) of morality, 
(2) of the mmd and heart, (3) of full knowledge Digha, i, 172 

* This term, another example of one borrowed from other sects, meant 
ongmolly the practice of a religious student before marriage during his study 
of the Vedas under a biahmm teacher, and implied strict eontmence. This is 
the special sense m which the Buddhists adopted it, for it is cxplamed just 
below as “ avoiding sex mtcrcourse ”, not merely avoiding violatmg tbe 
ordinary moral rules, which is kdmesu mwchSedro “ wrong indulgence in the 
jiasBioiis ” But it IS also used in a wider sense of tbe w&>le religious life of 
one who has taken these rules upon him 
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life, cutting off his hair and beard, giving up any wealth 
he may have, and abandoning all his relatives. “ Having 
thus left the world he dwells restrained with the restraint 
of the Patimokkha, accomplished in the practice of good 
conduct, and seeing the danger of even minute faults. He 
adopts and becomes trained in the rules of training, exercising 
good action in body and speech, getting his livelihood by 
pure means, and having four special objects in view • being 
accomplished in morality, having the door of his senses 
guarded, being endowed with mmdfulness and self-possession, 
and being content 

These four objects form the division of moral training. 
The first is expounded by giving a list of rules called the 
Moralities {sila) ^ 

1 He abandons the killing of liMug things, lays aside the use of 
a stick or a knife, and full of pity he dwells with conipussinn for the 
welfare of all h\ mg things 

He ahandons the taking of what is not given, takes and expects 
only what is gnen, and lives without tlueving 

He abandons ineontinenee and lives .ipart, avoiding sex intercourse 
He abandons lalsehood, and sjKaks the truth 

He abandons slanderous speech, and does not tell what he has hcaru 
111 one ]ilaee to cause dissension elsewhere He heals divisions and 
encourages friendsliifis, delightuig m concord and speaking what 
produces it 

He abandons harsh speech, lus speech is blameless, p’casant to the 
ear, reaching the heart , urbane and attraetiv'c to the multitude 

He abandons frivolous language, speaks duly and truly and n 
accordance with the Dhainma and Vmaya His speech is such as to be 
remembered, elegant, clear, and to the point 

Then follow a nunilier of rules applying csjiecially to his life as monk 
He abandons mjurmg seeds or plants 

He eats once at one meal-tune, and not at all at night, avoiding 
unseasonable food 

He abandons the seeing of dancing, singing, music, and shows 
He abandons using and adorning bunself with garlands, scents, and 
unguents 

He abandons the use of a high or big bed 
He abandons the aeeeptmg of gold and silwr 

The other rules in this section specify the uliandoning of vanous 
kinds of property, kinds of food (raw gram, raw meat), acting as 
a go-between, cheating, hriliery, fraud, and various aits of violence 

2 The second section is mamty an amplilication of the fnv'olous 
practices m the first list — mjury to seedlings, use of kinds of food, 
seemg dances and shows, games, the use of luxurious furniture, scents 
and unguents, frivolous tales, vrranglmg about the Dhamma and 
Vmaya, acting as intermediary and divmer 

' Digha, 1 , 03 They are divided into tliree sections. Small, Medium and 
Great, but this refers merely to their length, as the most important section 
containing all the positive rules is the hrst 
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8. The third section gives a list of the “ base arts ” by which 
ascetics and brahmins gam a wrong living, augunes, charms, 
astrological, medical, and surgical practices ^ 

Secondly, he keeps the door of his senses guarded. If he 
sees anything, he does not devote his attention to its 
eh araet eristics or its details As greed and dejection * and 
evil thoughts might flow into him it he did not restrain his 
sense of sight, he restrains and guards it, and so of the other 
live senses.® Thus, having this restraint of the senses, he feels 
an inner unmixed pleasure. 

Next he becomes mindful and self-possessed by performing 
all the ordinary actions of life with conscious reflexion upon 
the proper way of doing each of them, and iinally he flnds 
contentment m being satished with robes for his body and 
alms-howl for his sustenance. He takes them with him as 
a bird its w'lngs 

It will be seen that there is no lack of eonhdence that the 
indnidiial can come to perform all these rules. It is tnie 
that he has cut off many occasions oi stumbling by renouncing 
household life and choosing to practise brahmacanya “ whollv 
complete, wholly pure, polished as a pearl ” , yet the need 
of some moral support did come to be seen, and was one of 
the causes of the developnitnt and pojiulanty of the belief 
m bodhisattas, beings who devote themselves to saving 
their fellow men 

But he still has to expel those hindrances (nlvarana), 
tendencies of mind winch prevent him from attaining clear 
knowledge He begins to meditate, and jiractises concentra- 
tion Going to a secluded sjiot, in the forest, at the root of 
a tree, on a hill, m a mountain ease or cemetery, after having 
begged his alms, he sits down cross-legged tiiid upright, setting 
up mindfulness before him lie punfic's his mind of the five 
hindrances • longing for the world, malice*, sloth and torpor. 


^ An intorcstiij^ jxnnt ^th regard to this list is its relutioii to the Ten 
rules of traxning {DasasiKkhapaddm) Tihich llu^c to be ]o»riit bv tlie iio\iee 
(Fin , 1 , 8.*)), niiio of winch occur in this list The first four of the Ten rules 
are identical with the first four of tlie Moralities, and tiu last live are the 
same as the five rules beginning with the rule about eating, down to the 
non-acceptance of gold and silver The fifth of the Ten rules forbidding 
intoxicants docs not occur here, iliough it is in the Pdhmokkhat Pac , 51 
‘ These are the two altitudes of the sensual man towards life An eageniess 
to indulge in pleasures and a feeling of disgust and re\ ulsiou on discovermg 
the vanity of sensual mdulgcnce 

* The sixth sense is the inner sense of mind, the objects of winch are 
thoughts, ideas, or any inner experience 
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distraction and agitation, and doubt. This is the beginning 
of the concentration of mind (samadhi) which leads him 
through four stages of trance ^ {jhdtia, Skt dhydna). 

When he secs in himself these fise hindrances expelled, exultation 
arises, as he exults joy arises, as his mind feels joy his body becomes 
serene and feels iileasure, nnd as it feels pleasure his mind is 
concentrated Free from the fsissions and evil thoughts he attains 
and abides m the hrst traiiee of pleasure \i itli joy, wluch is accompanied 
by reasoning and insestigation .ind arises from seclusion He suffuses, 
hlls, and permeates Ins body with the pleasure and joy a-ismg from 
seclusion, nnd there is notljng m Ins body untouched by tins pleasure 
and joy arising troni sedusioii 

Again, with the eeasing of reasoning and m\(stigatiou, in a state of 
internal scremts, ssitli Ins nimd lixcd on one point, he attains and 
abides in the second trance ol pleasure nili. foy jirodiiccd by con- 
centration, without reasoning and msestigatiim He suffuses, fills, 
and iienncatcs his bods "dh the pleasure and joy pn>diu,d by con- 
centralion, and there is nothing m his Ixidy untouched by it 

Again, with c<|uaiiiniit\ towards jovand aversion, he abides mindful 
and conscious, and experiences the pleasure that the noble ones call 
“dwelling with equanimitj, iiimdful, and happy ’, and attains and 
abides in the third trance lie sulfusos, tills, anel permeates Ins body 
with pleasure, without joy, anel there is nothing ui his body untouched 
by It 

Again, iibandoning ple.isiire and pain, even lx lore the d,sap|>caranc7 
of elation and depression he attains and abide-s in the lourth trance, 
which IS without pain and pleasure, aiul with the purity of mindfulness 
and equanimity Ho sits jienne-ating his bodv with mmd purified and 
cleansed, and there is nothing in liis body untouched bv il 

The monk lias now reached the .stage where full knowledge 
(pannn) begins. Tie reflects on his body, produced by ■■ 
father and mother, a collection of milk and gruel to winch 
his eonsciousiioss is hound lie acquires the supei human 
faculties mentioned m the Patimokkha, false boasting about 
which involved exclusion from the Order. These include 
the ability to iiiateri.'ili/'c a shape of himself and create a 
‘ mnid-formcd ” bony, which iiuiy ajipcar m any place he 
wishes H\ the power of tddhi he is able to rise in the air, 
duplicate himself, and other even grotesque attainments. 
In the legends Uuddlia is reprc.sented as discouraging them 
in his disciples. He also acquires a telepathic power of 

^ Slru’Uv sjicakiijg the traiuc* is llic linal slatp of ^hith these ar< stages 
RhvK DaMds said ‘tliere is no suggestion of trance, but ratlicr an enhanced 
vituhtv ” {Pah Jhet , fi v ), evidentiv taking trame for a state of coma But 
the trances of meditation do not imply a decreased vitality The inner 
expcrienc*c becomes more intcnhc iiH attention is withdrawn from outer things, 
and the person may appear unionscious Oiue during a great thunderstorm, 
when two farmers and four oxen were struck, Buddha was walking ui the 
open air, but was so absorbed that he neither saw nor heard anything of it 
Yet he was “ conscious and awake *’ all the tune DigAa, j:, 131 
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hearing distant sounds and of being able to read the minds 
of individuals. He can perceive whether a person’s mind is 
passionate or calm, angry or not, etc , just as one looking 
into a mirror or clear water at his face can see whether he 
has a mole on it or not.^^ 

Having reached this stage he is in a position to develop 
the three knowledges (vijjd). 

(1) He directs his mind to the knowledge of his former 
existences. He remembers one, two, three births, and so 
on up to a hundred thousand through many ages (jkalpa) 
of the evolution and dissolution of the universe, thinking 
“ m that one I had such a name, clan, caste, food, feeling 
such pleasure and pain, and having such an end Passing 
away thence I was reborn in such a place There, too, I had 
such a name, etc , and such an end ”. It is as clear to him 
as if a man were to go from his own village to another, and 
were to reflect on what he said and did, and hovv he returned. 

(2) He directs his mind to the knowledge of tlie passing 
away and rebirth of individuals He acquires the divine 
eye, and can see beings passing away and being reborn in 
different states of existence, high or low, happy or miserable, 
in accordance with their deeds 

(3) Finally, he directs his mind to the knowledge of the 
destruction of the dsavas.^ He duly understands, “ this is 
pain,” “ this IS the cause of pain,” “ this is the cessation 
of pain,” “ this is the way leading to the cessation of pain.” 
He duly understands • “ these are the asavas,” '* this is the 
cause of the asavas,” “ this is the cessation of the asavas,” 
“ this IS the way to tiie destruction of the asavas ” When 
he thus knows and thus perceives. Ins mind is released from 
the asava of sensual desire, from the asava of (desire fur) 
existence, and from the asava of ignorance In the released 
IS the knowledge of his release ; he understands that birth 

‘ All these forms of td(Ba, mutermhzatioii, invisibility, thought transference, 
and others (anaisthesia, raising the bodily temperature), are still known and 
practised by the lamas of Tibet, according to Mme A David-Neel, who believes 
that there is a basis of truth in them See her articles, “ I^ies phenomknes 
psychiques au Thibet,” in Rev dr fans, Ist December, 1929, p 566, and ' La 
Thibet mystique ”, ibid , 15th February, 1928 

‘ This term literally means “ flowing in ”, and it still has tliat meaning 
with the Jams, who look upon karma as something material flowing into 
the individual Probably when the Buddhists adopted it it had already 
acquired a special sense It is unnecessary to speculate about its derivation, 
us we know exactly what the Buddhists understood by it. i e sensual desire 
(kdma), desire for existence (bhmia), and ignorance (avtjjS), to which was later 
added wrong views (ditthf, drahti) 
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IS destroyed, the religious life has been led, done is what was 
to be done, there is nothing further for this world. ^ 

This is the state of paniid, the full, intuitive knowledge 
which brings about the state of the arahat,^ who has done 
everything required to reach the goal of his training, “ than 
which there is no visilile fruit higher and more excellent ” ’ 
This scheme claims to form a complete whole, and there can 
be no doubt that it did at one time form the sum of the 
disciple’s training But the possibilities of the psychological 
developments were not exhausted, and it will be seen how 
it became extended The immediate points of interest are, 
what were the methods for securing the attention, and what 
did the disciple meditate on 

The Buddhist tradition was that Buddha used to give e'>ch 
disciple a subject for meditation in accordance with his 
disposition and afterwards question him about it It was 
certainly the jiracticc later on for monks to receive subjects 
of meditation (hamniatthdna) from their teachers. Ph> >ical 
means were adopted for the prelimiuarv hxing of the 
attention * Tliesc arc the kastnas (Skt krtsna), devices for 
using phjsieal objects, of which there were ten- earth, 
water, lire, wind, blue, yellow', red, w'liitc, light, and conscious- 
ness Tlic method of using them is described by Biiddhagliusa 
in great detail ® The monk m a secluded jilace makes a ciicle 
of reddish clav on the ground, or he may make it on a piece 
of cloth kcjit Hat bv tving four sticks to it Tlic circle should 
be one span four fingers across He sits on a couch con- 
veniently near and looks at the circle, repeating some suitable 
phrase, such as '■ insatiable are lusts ’ , sometimes closing 
his eyes until the “ sign ” aiises. When he can see the sign 
(i e. the after-image) w ith his eyes shut as well as open, the 

^ “ II n’y a plus autre (hos<' i»our IVlat d'etre lei See La Valine Poussin* 
Le do^ic et la philos du Douddh , p 1S5 

* Ski arluit “ worthy ” , the tenw is merely an lioiiorilio title, whu h was 
adopted by the Buddhists and applied cxilusnely to the i>erfec^ed disciple 

* The six knowledges of magie i»ower. the divme ear, knowledge of otners* 
thoughts, Ttmcmbrance of former cxistenecs knowledge of the passing away 
and rebirth of beings, and knowledge of the destrmtion of the &savus are the 
SIX abhiHHd or higher knowledges, Mnyuf , .4 Biiddhaghosa calls the first 
five secular, Fum , 373 

* Arig , 1 , 88 y this passage gi\<*s the fullest list in the Scriptures of these 
methods and of subjects of meditation The Sarvasti>flda lists are almost 
identical, Mvyui , 67 ff 

* Vtsm ,ch 111 , IV He replaces the consciousness device by tlie separatedo 
space device, as it is in the Attainments (sec* below) that ** wiisciousntss is 
infinite ” is mode an object of thought Sarvastivada list in Mvyui , 74 

E 
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required sign has come about He then returns and with 
the sign begins his meditation proper, but if it disappears 
he must go back and recover it. The other devices are 
essentially the same. The water-device is done with a bowl 
of water, and the fire-device is done by making a hole in 
a rush-mat or piece of cloth and putting it before a blazing 
fire so that a biight circle appears. By these devices various 
stages of trance are attained and the possibility of performing 
special kinds of exercises. 

Besides the four trances other methods are given. These 
are not necessarily later, but their place in the Buddhist 
system of training appears to be subordinate, and an attempt 
has been made to co-ordinate them with the trances They 
are classified in accordance with Buddhist cosmologj', 
which div ides existence into three planes, the world of 
sense, the world of form, and the formless world up to 
the limit of existence {bhavdgra) The most important 
are the four (sometimes five) Attainments, which added 
to the trances make a senes of eight or nine, as desenbed 
below. 

The four Brahma-viharas (Brahma-abodes) show direct 
connection with brahminical practices, as they occur in the 
Yoga-sutras (i, 33). This does not necessarily prove borrowing 
on the part of the Buddhists, but the Scriptures do recognize 
them as a non-Buddhist practice, and give a legend of 
Makhadeva, an ancient king of Mithila, who practised 
them and who in consequence was reborn in the Brahma- 
world ^ They arc, in fact, there dcjireciatcd, for though 
it IS possible to attain trance through them, they do not 
tend to “ aver lion, absence of passion, cessation, peace, 
higher knowledge, enlightenment. Nirvana They arc 
thus described : 

“ The monk abides pervading one quarter having his 
mind accompanied bv love, likewise the second, third, and 
fourth. Thus above, below', around, everywhere, he abides 
pervading the entire world with his mind aecoinpanied by 
love, with abundant, great immeasurable freedom from 
hatred and malice ” In the three other viharas the monk 

^ Majjh 1 11} 70 Tills sho^s that the name Brahma was understood literally. 
In Buddhist cosmology the Brahma-world belonged to the world of form 
above the world of sense to whicli the earth and the lower heavens belong 
But braluna ’* is also used in the sense of ** excellent and Buddhaghosa 
admits that sense here Vtsm , 320 
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in the same way pervades the world with compassion, 
sympathy, and equanimity.* 

There are two other schemes of meditation, which were 
also used for concentrating the attention. They are almost 
Ignored by Buddhaghosa in hib treatment of subjects for 
meditation, but the second is important in showing how the 
stages of trance came to be extended, for the trances were 
enlarged to eight and sometimes nine by taking stages from 
this scheme and making them extensions of the four trances. 
The first is the eight Stages of Mastery {obhibMyatana) * y 

1. Perceiving forms (material shajics) internally he secs 
forms extcrnallv, limited, fair in colour or foul ; having 
mastered them (thinking) “ 1 know, I see ”, thus jx^rceiving, 
this is the first stage of mastery 

2 Perceiving forms mtemallj' he sees forms e.sternally, 
unlimited, fair m colour or fiiul , hav mg mastered them 
(thinking) ” I know, I see ”, thus perceiving, this is the second 
.stage 

3. Not perceiving forms internally he s»es forms 
externally, limited, fair in colour or foul ; having mastered 
them (thinking) “I know, I see”, thus perceiving, this is 
the third stage. 

Jn the fourth stage he sees the same forms as unlimited. 
In the fifth he jicrceives forms as blue, and in the rest hr 
pcrceiv'cs them as \ellow, red, and white respectively. 

The interpretation of Mr. Woodward"* appears to explain 
its significance It is to attain the form-world by cultivating 
the path thereto. The form-world to the Buddhist was 
a reality — a stage of the universe above this world of the 
five senses, in which material shapes existed, but not the 
senses of touch, smell, and taste. He was supposed actually 

* Digha 1 , 250 Mi’i/iil , 00 , they arc also known as the four 
Immeasurables (appamafmd) Digha, in, 223 , cf Vism , pj) 295 ff , where 
Biiddhagliosa has some pnutiial remarks The monk should nut start hy 
trying to love his enemy or In will gel tntd Nor is it easy to praetisi 
equanimity, perfeit lialanec of feelings, towards a dear friend Love for all 
includes love for oneself, and with love for Iiiiiiself as being the easiest he 
should start Buddhism did not make the modern opposition between self- 
love and altruistic love It is self-love that jiistilies love to all See the stories 
of King Pascnadi, whose wife refused to say that there was anyone dearer 
to her than herself Satgy , i, 74 

’ Digha, 11 , 110, , 71 

' Gradual Savirgs, i, 30 Khys Davids thought that its purpose was “ to 
get nd of Uie delusion that what one sees and feels is real and permanent ” 
Dial , 11 , 118 
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to go there by such training, and psychologically the effect 
was so to concentrate his mind that he became fit for existence 
in that world. 

The eight Stages of Release [vtmokkha) are also a mode 
of concentration by which one became trained in stages for 
still higher worlds — from the formless world above the world 
of form up to the limit of existence. It still remains in the 
lists of exercises, but its original use has been modified by 
taking the fourth to the seventh stages and making them 
extensions of the four trances These four are known as the 
Attainments (satndpatti), but they are also treated with the 
four trances, so that the whole becomes a senes of eight 
Sometimes the last release is added making nine stages ^ 

1 Possessing fonn (inutcnal shape) he sees forms 

2 Not perceiving forms internally he sees forms 

a lie IS intent only on the thought il is well ” 

4 Passing entirely beyond perceptions of form, with the dis- 
appearance of pereeiitioiis of resistance not attending to perceptions of 
disersitv, (he perceives) “space is inhmte ”, and attains iind abides 
in the stage of the inlmity of space 

Passing entirel> bevond the stage of the infimtv of space, (he 
perceives) “ conseioiisness is inrinite ”, and attains and abides in the 
stage of the inlinity of consciousness 

(i Passing entirely beyond the stage of the inlimty of eonseiousness, 
(he pcrceises) “ there is iiotlung ”, and attains and abides in the stage 
of nothingness 

7 Passing entirely bevond the stage of nothingness, he attains anil 
abides in the stage of neitlur consciousness nor non-eonsciousness 

8 Passing cnlirelj beyond the stage of neither consciousness nor 
non-cons( lOusiiesN, he attains and abides in tlie stage of the cessation 
of perception and feelmg 

The disciple might gel a particular subject of meditation from his 
teacher, but there is a standing bst of subjects from which the teacher 
might choose according to the pupil's disjiosition 

(1) Four contemplations {satipatthana) on the body, feelings, the 
mind, and thoughts, in which “he dwells ardent, conscious, mindful, 
dispelling his greed and dejection towards tlic world ” This is really 
a complete scheme of training, as will be seen below from the sclieme 
of the four Contemplations 

(2) Four right efforts (padhana) He exercises will, striscs, puts forth 
energy, applies his mind — (o) to preventing the rising of evil, 
unprofitable thoughts , (b) to dispelling evil, unprofitable thoughts 
that have arisen , (c) to causing the nse of good thoughts ; (d) to 
establishing, clearing, improving, increasing, eultisating, and com- 
pleting good thoughts that have arisen 

(3) Four bases of magic power, practised with the effort of con- 
centration and combined respectively with will, thought, energy, and 
invest igation 

> Digha, II, HI. 15C , MvyiU , 70 
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(4) Five faculties (tndnya) are practised faith, energy, mindfulness, 
concentration, and full knowledge These, and also the powers, are 
said to be practised in each of the four trances 

(5) Five powers (bala) are practised, of the same names as the 
faculties They are powers in the sense of being unshakable, says the 
commentary. The more elaborate analysis of the Abhidharmakoda 
(vi, 70) explains that the mdriyas, which m the p^c^^ous stage were 
predominant, can as balas never be crushed bv the passions 

(G) Seven parts or limbs (anga) of enlightenment (hodhi ) are practised 
mindfulness, investigation of the doctrme, energy, joy (zest), cahimcss 
concentration, equanimity 

(7) The eightfold Path nght views, right resolve, right speech, 
right action, right livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, right 
concentration ^ 

The first of those, tlie four ContoTiplatioiis, forms the 
subjeet of an iinporlant sulta,- and it is said to be “ the one 
wav for the piirifieation of beings, for passing beyond grief 
and lamentation, for the ending of paiu and miseiv. lor the 
attaining of right method, and foi Ihc realizing of y rvana ” 
It forms, as will be seen, an important part of the evidence 
for drtermmmg how the Buddhists eoneoned the nature 
and organization of the mdividiial 

The monk goes to the forest or the root of a tree or a.i 
empty house, sitting eross-leggcd and upright, and setting 
up mindfulness (sail) before liini He begins his contemplation 
of the body This jiortion consists of fourteen '•cncetions, 
each with the same refrain lie breathes eonseious of each 
breath “ He jiraetises, ‘ conscious of my whole body I wul’ 
breathe in ’ , he jiraetises, ‘ conscious of inv whole body 
I w ill breathe out ’ ; he jiraetises, ‘ calming mv bodily 
organism I will breathe in ’ , he practises. ‘ calming my 
bodily organism I vvill breathe out ’ ” He contemplates the 
body as something th d arises, then as something that passes 
away, then as something that both arises and passes away. 
“ His nimdfulncss becomes established with the thought, 
‘’here is the body,’ so far as reijuired for knowledge and 
self-reflection He abides iiidejiendent, and giasps at nothing 
in the world Even so the monk abides rcllecting on the body ” 

Again’ the monk when walking reflects “I walk,” or 
when standing, “ I stand,” and m the same way when 
sitting or lying down ; and he practises the same reflection 

’ This eightfold division in , i, 301 , is equated witli Ihe triple division , 

momlity = right speech, action, .ind livelihood , lonetiitralion -- right effort, 
mindfulness, and eniiocntration full knowledge — right views and right 
resolve 

‘ Mabd-^aiipatthana-sulta THgba, ii, 290 
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for each. In all the actions of life he acts conscious of what 
he IS doing. 

Next he reflects on his body from the sole of his foot to 
the crown of his head as something enclosed in skin full 
of various kinds of impurity. A list of thirty-two items 
IS given to be repeated : hair, nails, teeth, etc , which recur 
in other places. 

He then contemplates the Iwdy as composed of the four 
elements, repeating tlic same reflections 

Again, the monk, as if he had seen a corpse in a cemetery 
dead for one, two, or three days, swollen, discoloured, and 
dccomjwsed, reflects, and so applies it to his own body , 
then as if he had seen it eaten by crows, vultures, dogs, and 
other creatures ; then as reduced to a scattered collection 
of bones, and, lastly, as whitened bones tlie colour of a 
shell, or reduced to powder , and in each case he reflects 
as before This portion was later developed into the ten 
astd)ha, in which there are ten stages of decomposition ^ 

The second contemplation is on the feelings, i e. pleasant, 
unpleasant, and neutral sensations. “ So he abides contem- 
plating the feelings internally, or externally, or internallj 
and externally. lie abides contemplating the feelings as 
things that arise, then as things that pass away, and then 
as things that both arise and pass aw'ay.” He again establishes 
mindfulness with the same formula as when contemplating 
the body. 

Thirdly, he contemplates his states of mind (citta). He 
knows if it is in a state of lust or free from lust. A state 
of hatred or free from hatred, and so of dullness, distraction, 
exaltation, loftiness, concentration, or liberation His 
contemplation is as before. 

Lastly, he contemplates his thoughts [dhamma). Dhamma 
may mean ‘ thing ” in general, but here it is used of the 
things 111 the mind, thoughts, or ideas Mind is treated as one 
of the senses, the sixth internal sense, and dhammas are its 
object, just as sights and sounds are objects of other senses 
He contemplates thoughts which are the five hindrances. 
He know's that he has or has not sensual desire. He knows 
how there is the origin of sensual desire which had not yet 
arisen, how there is the putting away of sensual desire which 

‘ Ang , 1 , 43, calls them perceptions (sarHUi) and makes flve of them 
Buddhaghosa, Vism,, 110, gives ten 
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has arisen, and how there is the non-arising of sensual desire 
which has been put away. 

The other hindrances are treated in the same way : malice, 
sloth and torpor, distraction and agitation, and doubt. 

The monk has now contemplated himself as analysed into 
body, feelings, mind, and thoughts What follows is said 
to be still contemplation on thoughts, but it is done by 
introducing another analysis of the individual into five 
parts, the well-known groups of grasjiing (updddtiakkhandha), 
the body, feeling, perception, the aggregates, and conscious- 
ness. Evidently this classification existed when the sutta 
was composed Each of the five is reflected on in the 
same way, its rise, its passing away, and both its rise and 
passing away. 

Then follows the reflection on the six internal and six 
external “ spheres ” (dyatana). These are the six senses or 
faculties of sight, hearing, touch, smell, taste, and mind, and 
the corresponding six objects. He reflects on each as rising 
and passing away He understands any fetter that arises 
on account of both sense and object, how there is the arising 
of a fetter not arisen before, how there is the putting away 
of a fetter that has arisen, and how there is no arising in the 
future of a fetter that has been put away. 

The seven jiarts of enlightenment (bojjhan^u) are then 
reflected on. He is aware of caeli, whether it is present or 
absent, how it arises, and how by practice it is fully developea 

Finally, he reflects on the four noble truths, and Buddha 
declares that “ for anyone who should practise these four 
contemplations for seven years, one of two fruits may be 
looked for • either full knowledge in this present life, or 
if there is a remainder leading to rebirth (upddt), the state 
of one who does not return.” Or it may be for six years, 
and the jiossible tune is gradually reduced to seven days. 

This scheme, which now forms the first jiart of the thirty- 
seven qualities of enlightenment, thus appears here as an 
independent method of training suflicient in itself for attaining 
enlightenment. The fact that it contains classified psj'cho- 
logical terms makes it probable that it is later than the 
scheme described above (ji 47), wdiich proceeds by' way 
of the four trances 

The seven groups of the bodhipakkhikd dhatnind, from the 
four Contemplations to the Eightfold Path, form a w'hole 
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of thirty-seven items, and they for long remained a summary 
of the positive aspect of the doctrine. In the story of Buddha’s 
death they are said to have formed his last discourse to the 
monks ^ Rhys Davids, apparently assuming that the details 
are historical, said, “ it is of great interest to notice what 
are the points upon which Gotama, in this last address to 
his disciples, and at the solemn time when death was so 
near at hand, is reported to have laid such emphatic stress. 
. This summary of the Buddha’s last address may fairly 
be taken as a summary of Buddhism, winch thus appears 
to be simply a system of earnest self-culture and self- 
control ” * Its importance does not he in the su[)position 
that it may contain a nucleus of truth about a quite legendary 
period, but in the fact that it was accepted by the chief schools 
as constituting the essentials of the doctrine As thus stated 
it gives good grounds for those scholars like La Vallee 
Poussin, who refuse to call it a religion. It docs not deny the 
gods, but it recommends remembrance of them only in 
order to recognise that they have readied their respective 
heavens by means of such faith, morality, and other virtues 
as the disciple himself jiossesscs They arc not worshipped, 
they are not the basis of morality, nor are they the bestowers 
of happiness 

The question about the term religion is largely verbal. 
Buddhism, like the religions amongst which it originated, 
formed a positive conception of the unnerse Its cosmology 
and theory of recurring cycles were fiindamciitallv the same 
as the brahmimcal Certain problems about the universe 
and the individual arose, which were put aside as useless, 
but never considered unknowable or iinthnikable The 
Buddhist was convinced that he knew or could coim- to know 

^ Both the IMli and Sanskrit forms of the Icj^rnd ronttiin thrm Difiha^ 
11, 120 , , 200 — Bhowing thot thev fornicd a gc iiunUly rccogniAod 

bunimary of the positive side of the Doctnni 

^ Dial y II, 128 -D They arc later known us the* hodinpakkhtkd dhammCiy 
the qualities or principles constituting eni 4 ;hlciiTneiii Uhoy nniaiii thirty- 
sevcii m Sanskrit works, Mi 4t, Dhartnawnfi, , 4*1, Jm! , 8, and even 

in definitely Muhayuna works, 458 It is tlie Nelii (112) a Pkli work, 

which increases the number to forty-three, apparently by adding sik of the 
perceptions (smlria) 

^ Anffut , ill, 287 Thib is one of the stilijeets of meditations culleil tlie six 
reinembraiKes (attUHsali) - Buddha, the Doetmu*, the Order, morality, 
liberality, and the go<ls Four others i^ere afterwanls added on death, the 
body, breathing, and lalin A set of twenty peri’eptions (sannd) also oeiiirs 
in Angut , 1 , 40 It coiitainb ii> e of the zneditutions on a eorjise, but it appears 
to have been given up for Inter classilieatioiiN Buddlmgliobu recognizes only 
one — perception of the reimlsivtncss of food 
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quite enough about the universe m order to understand 
his relation to it, and what he must do in order to attain 
final happiness. His conception of it gave him the peace 
and confidence that others claimed as the boon of their own 
religion, but which he found only in his own. For him it 
was more tnily a religion than any other 

It IS notorious that Buddhism ivas far from being “ simply 
a system of earnest self-culture and self-control ”. Some 
of its presuppositions arc already implied in the abme 
scheme — a universe into any jiart of vhich a being might 
be born, and ruled by an inexorable law which determined 
him to be reborn according to his actions It is still disputed 
whether original Buddhism was “ nothing hut vulgar magic 
and thaumaturgy coupled with hypnotic practices ”, or 
whether Buddha was a “ follower of some jihilosophie system 
in the genre of Patanjali’s ” — to take two extienic views 
It is certain that the philosophic system came to exist, 
with theories of the nature of the induidual, his ea*‘eer 
according to a law ol causation, and the doctrine of his 
final destiny, and then with *lie Mahuyana moienient k 
transformation of all the probknis through a ikw theory 
of reahtv and a conception ol the Enlightened One which 
made him indistinguishable from the highest conceptions 
of Hindu deit\ 



CHAPTER V 

CAUSATION 


O NE of the most discussed doctrines of Buddhism is the 
Formula of causal origin, the so-caUed Chain of Causa- 
tion, the paticca-samuppdda, Skt pratitya-samutpdda. The 
Formula is held to expound the two truths of the origin of 
pain and the cessation of pain It was apparently Bumouf 
w'ho first called it a chain, enchainement, but this is a question- 
bcgging term, for the name merely means “ arising or coming 
into existence causally ”, and there are Buddhists who deny 
that it should be understood as a continuous chain The 
term usually translated “ link ” is ntdana, “ cause,” but 
each link is said to arise by having the previous one as cause 
(paccaya). There is an abundance of terms for cause which 
are never strictly distinguished Another point which lias 
not always been recognized is that the scheme with twelve 
“ links ” IS only the stereotyped form which it finally assumed. 
There are several other shorter sariants in the Canon, and 
they raise the question whether they are adapted from the 
longer form, or whether the longer is an inorganic combina- 
tion of independent elements ^ It will be convenient to give 
first the classical form in which the Formula is best known 
This IS found in the description of the attainment of arahat- 
ship, when the disciple having passed through the stages 
of morality and concentration reaches the knowledge of 
the destruction of the asavas, and know's pain, its cause, 
its cessation, and the Way leading thereto In what is 
probably the oldest form of this description ® there is no 
mention of the Cham, but merely the statement that the 
truths are known. But we also find this statement expanded 
by the insertion of the Formula ol causal origin, ‘and its 

> This latter is the view of Senart, Apropon dr la Ihione bouddhique dei 
douse niddnaa, Mekmges de C Uarlez, p 2S1 Lcyde, 1890 It makes 
superfluous the attempts of Western scholars to And in it a rational con- 
tribution to philosophic thought 

‘ Digha, 1 , 83, ateve, p 48 , the enlightenment ot Buddlm himself is 
described in the same terms, also without the Chain, in Majjh, i, 249. In 
a form with ten links it is given in the aceount of the enlightenment of 
Vipassin Buddha, Digha, ii, 30, and repeated in Saipj/, n, 7, with twelve Unks 
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repetition, in which each item is stated positively as a cause, 
IS said to explain the cause of pain, and its repetition 
negatively, in which each item is said not to exist, explains 
the cessation of pain The following is the Formula in the 
Lalita-vtstara,^ where after telling of the rebirth of beings 
it continues • 

“ So the Bodhisattva, with his mind concentrated, purified, 
cleansed, luminous, sjiotless, with the defilements gone, 
mild, dexterous, firm and impassible, in the last watch of 
the night at dawn directed Ins mind to the passing 
away of the cause of pain He thought . wretched is it that 
this world has come about, namely, is born, grows old, dies, 
passes awav, is reborn And thus one knows no escape from 
this whole mass of pain Alas ' no means of ending all this 
great mass of pain is known, this old age, sickness, death, and 
so forth Then, again, the Bodhisattva thought when what 
exists do old age and death come to be, and what is the cause 
of old age and death He thought When birth exists, 
old age and death arise, for old age and death have birth as 
their cause” 

In the same wav birth has coming into existence {hhava) 
as Its cause ; coming into existence has grasping {updddna) 
as its cause , grasping has craving (trsfind) as its cause ; 
craving has sensation (irdand) as its cause , sensation has 
contact (sparia) as its cause ; contact has the six sense- 
organs {saddyaiana) as its cause ; the six sense-organs have 
mind and body {vdma-rupa) as their cause , mind and body 
ha\ c consciousness (vijfidna) as their cause ; consciousness 
has the aggregates {samskardh) as its cause , the aggregates 
have ignorance [avtdyd) as their cause 

This IS called the repetition in reverse order {praiiloma) 
The Bodhisattsa then repeats it in direct order (avuloma) 
‘'When what exists do the aggregates come to be? And 
what IS the cause of the aggregates ? Then lie thought : 
when Ignorance exists, the aggregates come lo be, for the 
aggregates have ignoiance as a cause,” and so on down to 
‘‘ with birth as cause old age, death, grief, lamentation, 
pain, misery, and despair come to be Even so the origin 
of all this great mass of pain comes to be, the origin ' Thus 
as the Bodhisattva duly reflected repeatedly on these things 

* 441 (345) . A/iwl , II, 285, is more \erbose, but is essentially the same 
The fullest treatment in the I'&li is Sarity., ii, 144 
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unheard before, knowing arose, vision arose, knowledge 
arose, intelligence arose, full knowledge arose, light appeared.” 

He then repeats it backwards and forwards negatively : 
when what does nut exist do old age and death not come to 
be ’ Or on the cessation of what is there the cessation of 
old age and death, ending with “ even so is the cessation 
of all this great mass of pain ”, and knowledge of the cessation 
of pain arises. “ At that time I duly knew : ‘ this is pain, 
this IS the cause of the asravas, this is the cessation of the 
asravas, this is the path leading to the cessation of the 
asravas ’ ” ^ 

The differences of view as tf) the interpretation of this 
Formula turn on two points, whethtr it describes different 
stages of each indu’idiial who is involved in this mass of pain, 
or whether it has a cosmological signilieance, and depends 
upon speculations concerning the origin and passing away 
of the universe * In tlic Dlgha itself it is called “ jirofmind, 
even in its appearance profound ”, and Ananda is reproved 
for saying that it is extremely clear * From this it is probable 
that at an early period there were disputes about its meaning, 
and that a need was early felt for its intcrjirctatum. This is 
shown still more in the eomnientarial explanations, and 
though the very fact that explanation was required prevents 
us from assuming that they gisc the primitive sense, they 
cannot be ignored if we are to decide what the Iluddhists 
meant by it There can he no doubt about its purpose when 
it was inserted m the above context It was there under- 
stood as the knowledge of the nature and cause of pain 
attained by the individual which leads to eseajic from 
rebirth. 

There are several terms occurring in it which also occur 

^ It may be noticed that there ib a still later addition to the Formula 
Sometimes there is prefixed to it the >iordb ‘ when this exists, tlut exists , 
with the arisinjr of this tliat arises ” , and to the negative form ** when this 
does not exist, that does not exist , ^jtli the << ssatiuii of tins that ecases 
Here the causal law is stated guicrallv, hut it is interpreted in lerins of the 
Foimula , cf Vddna, i, 1, and Fm , i, 1 * 

* It 18 uiineccsbary to consider the older attcmiits of Western sdiolurs at 
exegesis, which proceeded >«ithout regard to the iiderpn'talions actually 
adopted in the Scriptures and the toimmiitarK s They are discussed in 
Oltramare, Jm Formule des douze cauHes, Giiicve, 1000 , if A D Keith, 
Buddh phil , p 100 , L de la Vall^ Poussin, Tht one dis duuze cames. Gaud, 
1913 The thiorics of Jacobi and Schayer vill hi considered in eoiinectioii 
with the question of Buddhist Iwrrowings, C1i VT 

* MaJiUmdana-sutia, Dighat ii, '>5 , iii tins siittu the first two links and the 
liftli (six sense-organs) are omitted 
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m another formula, the five groups {khandhai) which make 
up the individual In the legend of Magandiya {Majjh , i, 
511) Buddha says to him • “ If I were to teach you the 
doctrine as to what health and Nirvana arc, and you were to 
come to know what health is and to see Nirvana, then when 
vision arose you would cast away your passion for the live 
groups of grasping, and vou would think, ‘ long indeed have 
I been cheated, deceived, and deluded by this my mind 
in that I went on grasping at body {rupa), sensation [vedand), 
perception {sannd), the aggregates (sankhdrd), and conscious- 
ness (mnndna) On account of my grasping [updddna) 
coming to be (bhava) arises, birth, old age, grief, lamentation, 
pain, dejection, and despair arise Even thus is the origin 
of this whole mass of pain ’ ” 

Here wc have the well-known analysis of the individual 
into the material part, the bodj', and four divisions of the 
spiritual part The only term here needing separate comment 
IS iankhdra The aggregates evidently form one of the groups 
of the spiritual jiart, and the scholastics explain them as 
“the mental concomitants or adjuncts winch come or tend 
to come into consciousness at the iijinsing of a citta 
(thought) ” ^ The\ include eserjtliing that may conic into 
the mind, permanent qualities like nu inory, ideas, good and 
bad impulses or dispositions, as well as iinconsiioiis habits. 
It IS evident that in the above legend they arc supjioscd to 
cxjilain one part of the constituents of the individual man 
Magandiya had just before congratulated himself on his 
perfect health, and Buddha here points out that it ends in 
old age and death It is this grasjnng after the things of the 
body w'hich results in coining to be, i e passing into a new 
existence Rebirth is a term here out of pl.iec, birth is a stage, 
but the iiew' c.xistcncc, the coining to be, begins not with 
birth but with conception The next stages of birth, old 
age, and death arc clear 

In the stages here given, from grasjnng to old age and 
death, we have the last four links of the Cham, but nothing 
needs to be added to make them intelligible in this passage, 

* Hh Das ids, I'illi Ihcl , s \ One niiaivsis of the iiggregatcs niaki's about 
fifty srpiirnte items Tliej appear to have lieeii eoiiipiled in order to iii'^ludi 
every mental pheiionieiioii, and the Uhamvinsimffatii makes sure ol this hy 
adding “ and any other 11011-niatf.rial things that have arisen eiiiisallj 
Tht Pall and Sanskrit lists largely agree, but are not identical Abhk , 11, , 

Mvyut , 134 There is a simpler and probably earlier analysis of the aggregate s 
into sanklifiras of body, speech, and mind 
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nor does their causal connection need explaining. The 
sequences are of every-day experience. It is the same in the 
SvMa of grasping,^ where the sequence starts with craving 
(tanhd) . 

In one \tho abides surveying the enjoyment m things that make 
for grasping i raving increases Grasping is caused by craving, coming 
into existence by grasping, birth by coming into existence, and old age 
and death by birth Just us if a great mass of hre were burning of 
ten, twenty, thirty, or forty loads of faggots, and a man from time to 
time were to throw on it dry grosses, dry cow-dung, and dry faggots ; 
even so a great mass of hre with that feeding and that fuel would burn 
for a long time 

In one who abides surveying the misery in things that make for 
grasping, craving ceases With the ceasing of craving grasping ceases, 
with the ceasing of grasping coming into existence ceases, with the 
ceasing of coming into existence, birth ceases, and with the 
ceasing of birtli old age and death Kase Grief, lamentation, pain, 
dejection, and despair cease Even so is the cessation of all this mass 
of pain 

Here again it is the existence of an individual that is spoken 
of. The teaching is the doctrine of jiain and putting an end 
to pain, which is caused by craving and the consequent grasping 
or clinging to things that lead to continuous existence 

The senes in the two previous e.xaniples are only a part 
of the Chain of Causation Unless the Chain can be proved 
to be part of the earliest teaching the question whether 
it was eonipoundcd of earlier separate portions is not verv 
important It occurs in the Digha (n, ,30) with the omission 
of the first two links, and again w ith the omission of the six 
sense-organs as well (ii, 55) This seems to show that it 
did not originally form a fixed sequence Its entire omission 
in the earliest accounts of the enlightenment suggests that 
it was not then even iiuented Someone evidently put it 
together, and the main point of interest is its philosoiiiiic 
significance. It implies a theory of eaiisalily, but we find 
cause understood in different senses Ignorance is the cause 
of consciousness Constiousncss is heu' understood as rebirth- 
consciousncss, the state m which the iiulividual exists at 
the meiment of conception. It is clear that ignorance m the 
Buddhist sense, ignorance of the truth of pain, will lead to 
rebirth, for the ignorant iiidivielual euiinut take the only 
course which, according to Buddhist doctrine, would 
prevent it. 

‘ IJpadana-siUUi, Saify , ii, 84 Upddana alnu means “ fuel ”, tbat which 
the Are grasps to inaintam its existence 
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Here we have an intelligible sense in which ignorance may- 
be called a cause Thus if one goes to a wrong village, it 
IS because he was ignorant of the right way. But this is 
quite different from the sense m which contact (of the sense 
organs) is a cause of sensation In this case we have an 
efficient cause. Again birth is the cause of old age. This 
appears to be like calling day the cause of the night. 

The Buddhist commentators, however, have succeeded 
in interpreting the senes as the different stages, or the 
essential factors of the stages, which an individual assumes 
during his existence in the world of change. Buddhaghosa 
makes it a theory of the causes of rebirth in any part of the 
universe.^ For him the whole universe is divided into three 
planes, of which the lowest, the world of sensual dcaire from 
the deepest hells up to the heavens of sensual pleasures, is 
inhabited by beings with their six senses Above these is 
the world of form, in which the senses of taste, smell, and 
touch are absent In the formless world only mind exists 
It IS inhabited by beings who have practised the four Attain- 
ments of non-form 

“ Ignorance is non-knowledge ol pain, etc In coming 
to be in the world of sense-desiie ignorance is the cause of 
the aggregates of that world, and so in the world c-i form and 
the formless world. In the world of sense-desire the aggreg.it es 
are the cause of rebirth-eonscioiisness in that world, and so 
of the other worlds In the world of sensc-desirc rebirth- 
eonsciousness is the cause ot mind and body, and sc in the 
world of form In the foimless world it is the cause of mind 
only. In the world of sense -desire mind and body (ndi/in- 
Tupa, the eoiierete indiMdu.il) are the cause of the six org.ms 
of sense, in the world of form they aie the cause of three 
organs of sense (sight, healing, and mind), and in the formless 
world of one (mind) In the world of sense-dcsire the six 
organs of sense are the cause of six-fold eontact, in the woild 
of form of three contacts, and in the formless world the 
mind-oi^an is the cause of one eontact In the world of 
sense-dcsirc the six contacts are the cause of the si.x senses, 
in the world of form three contacts are likewise the cause 
of three senses, and in the formlc-ss world one is the cause 
of one sense. In the world of scnse-desirc the six senses 

* The foltowuif; is from Vixm 108 It. , hr gives a fullrr exposition under 
paHAd, pp 517 It., m which state the whole Chain is suppose to be fully 
undeiBtood 
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are the cause of six groups of craving, likewise three senses 
- in the world of form and one sense in the formless world. 
In this and that existence this and that craving is the cause 
of this and that grasping Grasping, etc., is the eause of the 
various forms of coming to be. How ’ Here one person thinks 
he will enjoy sense-pleasures, and commits misconduct 
with body, speech, or mind on account of his grasping at sense- 
pleasures, and through the fullness of his misconduct he is 
reborn in a state of unhappiness. There his karma which is 
the cause of his rebirth is karma-becomnig. Rebirth- 
becoming consists of the khandhas (the live groups 
constituting the individual) due to his karma The arising 
of these groups is birth, their ripening is old age, and their 
break-up is death Another person tliinks he will enjoy 
the happiness of heaven, so ho practises good conduct, and 
through the fullness of his good conduct is born in heaven 
There his karma is as before. Still anothei thinks he will 
enjoy the liappiness of the Brahma- world, and through his 
grasping after sense-desires he practises friendliness, com- 
passion. sympathy, and equanimity, and through the fullness 
of this iiractice he is born in the Brahma-woild There his 
karma is as before Still another thinks he will enjoy liapjiiness 
in the formless world and so on as with the exfilanations 
based upon the reniaimiig forms of grasjiing 

“ Now Ignorance and the aggregates form one group , 
eonseiousncss, mind and body, the six sense-organs, contact, 
and the senses another , craving, grasping, and becoming 
another The first group belongs to jiast existence, the two 
middle ones to the jiresent, and the last to the future ” 

The last paragraph shows that Buddhaghosa divides the 
career of the individual who is transmigrating into three 
parts. Consciousness is birth-eonsciousness, the hrst two 
links belong to a jiast existence, and at the third he is reborn, 
but the actual point of passing to another existence is not 
birth but eonception Thereupon he develops into the 
khandhas, the material khandha of body (rupa) with the 
four immaterial khandhas included in nama, the immaterial 
part. These develop sense-organs, which with <-ontact (i e. 
stimulus of any one of the sense-organs) result in any of the 
SIX senses From these develops the craving for satisfaction, 
the craving leads to grasping at anything that will satisfy 
them, and the grasping leads to bhava, coming to be, i.e. a new 
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conception followed by birth, old age and death, and another 
future existence. So the sequence goes on. It is not referred 
to as a wheel in the older texts, but it is not easy to see how 
with this interpretation it could be considered in any other 
way. Each link mentioned docs not express the whole of 
what exists at any given stage, but only that which is causal 
at that stage. With ndma-rupa there is a complete being. 
It develops the six sense-organs, i c. a complete being with 
sense-organs But these organs arc the cause, i c render 
possible the contacts, the exercise of each sense, which in 
their turn give rise to sensations, and so on 

The division into three existences, past, present, and 
future, IS not peculiar to Pah Buddhism. It is found in 
Nagarjuna’s Fnendlfi Eputle and it belongs also to Sarvasti- 
\ada, as seen in Vasubandhu’s Ahhidhaniiako^a (in, 20), 
which makes a triple division in time, and ii. the purely 
Maliayaiia Dasahhumika-suira,'- though il is not quiti the 
same division The latter says “ what is said of the 
saiiiskaras having ignorance as cause refers to the past , 
eonseiousiiess to feeling refers to the present , craving to 
becoming icfers to the future, and so it goes on again ” 
Its interpretation as individual development la still more, 
clearly brought out in the tikd on the BodhicorydiatdToj 
(ix, 73), wheie it says, “through the union of mother andf 
father at the seasonal concourse the seed of consciousness 
fettered by enjoyment and arising here or tlierc produce;^ 
ill the mother’s womb tlie genu of mind and body ’’ 

It IS clear that this interpretation was a widely spread 
one, for it continued m Thcravada and Sar\ astu ada teaching, 
and IS found even iii Tantric Buddhism * As Keith saj s. 

* Frtnidly Episth\ 188<i, p "0 , Abhk , ii, p 02 , G Tucci, “A fragment 
from Die Pruti1vusaniutp&Uuvyukh\ri of \abul>aiidhu/’ JUAS , 19H0, Cll , 
Dasabhunuha’sutra, ed Halidcr, |i A1 , the roinnion nuddhist doctrine of 
the process of comeption as dfscrilicd al)o\e is thus j!i>eri in D'vy , i, 442 
“Now tliruii^di llie niceting of three circ'umstances sons and duiifhtLTB an* 
Ixirn VVhiit are Uit* tlireo f ^Viuii the mother and father beini; in lo\c come 
topether, tlic iiiolhcr is at the due season, and llie pandlursa ((lie licinp to 
l« reliorn) prescMit ” This af>{HarB not to he a peculiar Hutlcihist llicors, 
but the usual view of conception accepted without qiicBtion bj the Huddhists 
In the Pall the huiiu Htateineiit is put into the mouth e)f Buddha, and is also 
repi^RCiiteel ,m l>einp held by bnihniiiis {Majjh , i, 20b , ii, 127) 

* ('anifarnahaTosana-iantrat cli xm, publ by L de la Vallec Poussin, 
JRAS , 1807, p 407, this W'ork. m exjilaininp rcliirth, pives particular 
physiolopicul details of the proc*CBii of conception II appears to hold that the 
hrst ten terms from ipnorunc'c fo beconnnp (conception) are jirt natal 
La \all^c Poussin, Deux notes sur le Prailtyasamutpiidut 14th Inlcniat 
Congress of Orientalists, Algiers, 1905 
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it does not impose itself as necessarily representing the 
intention of its creators, but he declares that no other 
traditional interpretation has any chance of being original 
However, Buddhaghosa refers to another when he compares 
the scheme to a wheel, but not a revolving wheel as in the 
usual interpretation of the Chain The nave is ignorance 
and the rim old age and death. The other ten links form 
ten spokes. Thus each of the ten arises directly from ignorance 
and ends in old age and death There is, in fact, a sutta 
which explains pain in this wav.® Pain is said in turn to be 
due to upadhi (the khandhas), to ignorance, etc Sixteen 
items are spoken of, each directly the cause of pain. Among 
them eight of the links of the Formula occur, but the six 
sense-organs, becoming, birth, old age and death are omitted 
It remains an isolated interpretation, and suggests that 
pain was once explained from different and independent 
causes without anv order, and that the causal Formula 
might have been an attempt to co-ordinate them into a 
senes and make one item dependent on another Such an 
attempt from the heterogeneous natuic of the items eould 
never be made perfectly consistent, and tlie idea that behind 
the logical weakness of the current interpretation must 
lie a perfectly cogent one may be an illusion, and is certainly 
a mere surmise 

No jicrfectly logical interpretation lias been found, and 
even if it were it would hiue no significance unless it could be 
shown that the Buddhists originally held it. llow differently 
it may be conceived can be seen Ironi Mr. Matsunioto’.s 
interpretation ■* 

J’or Mr Matsnnioto tlic Cham is part of the ongin.al teaching 
of Buddha But the esscnti.d, he holds, docs not rest ujioii 
the number of twelve links nor upon then order In that 
case, how far does it remain a lormula ’ It is s.ud to be only 
ail attempt to explain the thought contained in it — that 
everything arises in mutual dependence Of course it is 
possible, he says, to apply this to everything and make it 
the starting point of 'a world-picture. But this is not the 
meaning that Gautama Buddha apjihed to it. “ For linn 
after long striv ing the doctrine of causal origination resulted 

’ Buddh philos , j) lOG 

‘ lioayaldnupasaana-mtta “ consideration ol the dyads ", 6'n , pp 7i24 If, 

’ Die PrajildpdTaimtS-lit , p 28 
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as the final possibility of explaining human life as it presented 
itself to him. Concentration on this thought, the spiritual 
insight thereby brought about into the inner connection of 
the life-process, and the resulting knowledge of its unreality 
was for him at the same time emancipation, a state which 
must be looked upon as complete Nirvana.” The inter- 
pretation of the formula as a theory of tempord.) causality, 
according to Mr. Matsumoto, was a change brought about 
by the Sarvastivadins, a change, that is, from “ original 
Buddhism ” and the meaning that Gautama Buddha applied 
to it. Mr. Matsumoto is quite certain what Buddha’s original 
meaning was, and he finds it in the system of the 
Prajnapdrainitd, the Scripture ol one of the schools of 
Mahayana The significance of this must be considered 
later. He considers that tlie original ineaiiing was ))prverted 
by the Sarvastiiada Abhidhamma into a theory ot the 
process of traiisinigialion , but tins is scarcely exact, for 
It occiiis m the Canon itself in what is jirobablv the oldest 
interpretation that we possess Tins i«. the Muhthiiddna-i 
iulla (DJflho, 11 , 5,5), in which the first two links and the fifth 
do not appear There it is said, ” it consciousness did not 
descend into the womb of the mother, would mind and body 
become constituted theiem ’ No, Lord It the eoi sciousness 
of one while yet young, whether of a boy oi a girl, were to 
disappe.ar, would the mind and body jiroeecd to growth^ 
increase, and dcvelo]imeiit ^ No, Lord ” 

This IS how the “ inner connection of the life-process ” 
lircscnted itself to the earliest inteipreters of the formula 
lllijs Uasids found in the sutta luuch more, tor he held 
that It expicssed tlu process of origination and cessation 
as a natural and uiin crsal law “ Es eats came impelled by 
jm ceding conditions, e.auses that man could h\ intelligence 
and good will study and go\ern, suspend, or intensify'’ 
Yet it IS this vcr_\ sutta which after closing the senes with 
“ mind and body have consciousness as a cause ”, adds, 
“ conscidusness has mind and body as a cause ” We scarcely 
find here “ the significance of the 1,t.w' of universal causation, 
breaking m on a great mind with a ilasli of intuition ”, 
nor was any application made of it as a universal law' 

It IS no wonder that the later Buddhists b\ coming to 
deny any real connection between each link, and even tlie 
natural causal sequenee between contact and sensation, birth 
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and old age, have deprived the formula of any meaning as 
a theory of causation. They have put in its place the 
Mahayana doctrine of interdependent relation, in which 
the causality held by the older schools becomes an illusion. 
We find that all the oldest interpretations do, in fact, treat 
it as a causal chain They show us the attempts to make it 
a consistent account of the stages of the individual as he 
transmigrates. There is nothing to show that it ever had 
a more consistent meaning or why, if it had, the interpreters 
should ha\e lost it.' 

An important question that remains is whether the formula 
has been borrowed from another system or suggested by 
similar sequences. It would be no surprising thing to find 
an originally logical scheme perverted by an adaptation to 
anothef set of principles This will be more suitably discussed 
in connection svith the relation of Buddhist doctrines to other 
Indian systems 

Note on the Wheel of Becoming 

The Causal Formula does not appear to liave been at 
first conceived as a wheel but as a hue in the senes of trans- 
migrations of unknown begmiiing But it easily lent itself 
to such a presentation In the Divt/dvaddna (800) Buddha, 
after hearing from Ananda the merits of Maudgalyayana 
(Moggallana) as a teacher, says that there will not always 
be one like him, and orders the Five-spoked Wheel to be 
inscribed over the gateway of the Veluvana monastery at 
Bajagaha. He describes how it is to be made • “ The five- 
spoked Wheel . is to be made Mith the live destinies 
(gati), the hells, animals, pretas (ghosts), gods, and human 
beings Therein the hells arc to be made at the bottom, 
the animals and ghosts above , then gods and human beings ; 
the four eoiitinciits, Purvavideha, Aparagndanlya, Uttara- 
kuru, and Jambudvipa In the middle (the nave) passion, 
hatred, and stupidity are to be represented, passibn in the 
form of a dove, hatred m the form of a snake, and stupidity 
in the form of a pig. An image of Buddha is to be made 
pointing out the circle of Nirvana. Apparitional beings are 
to be represented by means of a windlass as passing away 
and being reborn All round is to be represented the twelve- 
fold Causal Origination m direct and reverse order. The 
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whole IS to be represented as swallowed by Impermanence 
{anityatd), and two verses are to be ■vtritten : 

Make a beginning, renounce your home, 

To the Buddha-tcaching apply yourselves , 

Smite away the army of Death, 

As an elephant a house of reeds 

WIio m this Law and Discipline 
Shall vigilantly lead his life, 

Abandoning the round of birth. 

Shall verily make an end of pain ^ 

Among the cave paintings of Ajanta (ascribed to the 
7tli ccnlury A.n ) is a pictorial reprcbcritation, which has 
been identified with the Wheel of Becoming (hhavacakra), 
but it IS too fiagmcnlarj for making comparisons.* The 
form usually represented in Tibet has six spokes, as iii that 
reproduced by Dr Waddell The five destinies have been 
increased to six by making the asuras, the rebel gods, 
a separate career In the Kathdvatthu (viii, 1) the doctrine 
of SIX destinies is opposed Tlit upper sector represents 
the gods, who at the right arc seen fighting under Indra 
(Sakra) against the Asuras, who arc attacking them in the 
next sector. To the left other heasens are visible The seated 
figure is Mahabrahina, of whose four faces three ran be seen 
in the onginal 

In the next sector are tlie Asuras, and at tiie foot of Mount 
Mcru the wishing tree, Cittapatali, which her'' extends into 
Indra’s heasen of the thirty-three gods. In Indra’s hea\en 
IS said to be the tree Panjataka (Pah, Paricchattaka), and 
here there may be some confusion or special legend about 
the two. Indra's heasen is properly on the top of Mount 
Meru, blit the circular arrangement of the picture has probably 
presented exact representation 

Below comes the realm of animals and fish .\t the bottom 
of the ocean is tlic palace of the Nagas, serpents who can 
assume human form 

In thq lowest sector arc the hells. In the upjier part Yaina 

* The verses oeeiir in Saniy , i, 1 .j 6, nnd elsew here 

^ It was idcntific'd ns such hy Dr L A ^^addclU Journ As Soc liengal^ 
1803, vol Ki, |)t 1, p 133 , JHAH , p 307 , The Buddhism of libct^ 

pp 105 ff , wlicre reproduclioiis of this nnd the Tdictnn form are gnen He 
also utlcmpted un intcr|>rcta1ion of the Wheil, \^ith analogies from 
Schopenliuucr, Hartmann, and Spuiora A satisfactory explanation based 
iijion tlie csidcncc of the Sanskrit Huddhists ^as gi\cii by L dc la ^aU6e 
PousBui at the 14th Intcmutional Congress of OnciituJists (Algiers) m 1905 
{Aetes, 1« partic, § 1, p. 1U3) 
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IS judging the sinners, and in the lower part are the hot hells 
on the left and the cold hells on the right. 

Next is the realm of the pretas, beings with large bellies 
and very small mouths, always tortured with hunger and 
thirst. The remaining sector is that of human beings. In 
each sector is a figure of Avalokitesvara, wlio visits all realms 
in fulfilment of his vow to save the world 

The Twelve nidanas running along the rim in direct order 
(clockwise direction) from the top are 

I Avrdyd, ignorance • blind man with a stick. 

2. Samskdrdh, lit aggregates, compounds ]iotter with 
wheel and pots. 

3 Vijndna, consciousness monkey climbing a tree 
with flowers. 

4 Ndmai lipa, name and form, mind and body a ship 
(the bod\) with four passengers representing ndma, i.e the 
four immaterial skandhas feeling, perception, samskaras, 
and consciousness t'oiiseiousness is steering 

5 Saddyatatidm, six sense-organs an empty house, 

6 Sparia, contact man and woman embracing (6 and 
7 are misplaced in the figure ) 

7 Vedand, feeling man with an arrow in his eye 

8. Trsnd, thirst, erasing, woman offering drink to 
a seated man 

9. I'pdddna, grasping man gathering fruit from a tree 

10. Bliaia, bceoniing (conception) W’omaii with child 

II Jdti, birth woman in childbirth 

12 Jardmarava, old age and death man carrying a 
corpse to the cemetery 

It will be seen that the figures are nicTcly illustrations of 
states in each stage, ami somclinics only allegorical representa- 
tions, as III the case of the jxitter and tlie ship They do not 
throw much light on the theory of the wheel, but they show 
an interpretation which agrees in general with the view that 
it represents different stages in the Iransiiiigratioii of the 
individual. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE BACKGROUND OF BUDDHISM 


' I 'HE training of the disciple through the stages of morality, 
eoiiceiitratioii, full knowledge, and release shows little 
of any inetajihysical considerations But such jirmciples 
are inijilieit in certain doctrines assumed, doctrines already 
established in ])0|)iilar beliefs — a theory of the structure of 
the univeise, tlie belief that the individual transmigrates 
through it unceasingly unless he wins knowledge, and that 
his lili is hajipi or w retched in liis various existences according 
to the siiiii ol his jirei lous actions Tliesc aic general Indian 
belicls wliicli Ihiddhisin accepted, while systematizing and 
geneializing tlicni, and which are piesupposed in all its 
]Kuiliai dogmas 'Jhc fact that these theoius underlie the 
sjiecial dogmatic and philosophical siiperstiuelure of 
Biiddliisiu makes it necessary to consider both the ante- 
ccdenls of Hiiddhisni as well as the st.itc ol contemporary 
thoiiglit at the time iihcn the new religion was bcconiing 
establisheil The questions arc more easily asked than 
answcicd, lor the cMdeiue at hand is botJi incomplete 
and to .1 gnat extent indmet 

For the early rel.dions of Buddhism to Brahiniiiisin wc 
base flu ancunt iitual and spcculatne works known as the 
Biiihnianas and the I'panishads But as will be seen, the 
ditliinllv IS to pioM that carlv Buddhism had any direct 
contact with these woiks The piolilein is not lessened by 
the fact that tlic Braliimnism rcfcired to in the Buddhist 
lecorils belongs to a different region from that described in 
the nlu.il woiks Tlu Inst question is the relation of Buddhism 
to the conti mporais nial scIuhiIs, and forthis wc arc limited, 
excejil hi the case ol Jainism, to Buddhist accounts, which 
are in all cases Icgcndaiy They arc stereotyped accounts 
of doctrines, attiibutcd in some cases to particular Ic.idcrs, 
but no more historical than the eaily legends of Buddha 
himself Doubtless there is a historical basis, but wc learn 
little about the holdeis ol these doetiines, the so-called 
SIX heretics, beyond the statements of their teaching. These 

71 
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statements, however, have a great importanee in the develop- 
ment of Buddhist thought, for each heretic became dis- 
tinguished as the holder of a characteristic doctrine, the 
denial of karma, and so on, and these doctrines arc the leading 
ideas against which Buddhism for centuries directed its 
arguments. 

The views of the six heretics are stated in their most 
picturesque form in the Samdnnaphala-sutta, the “ discourse 
on the fniit of being an ascetic (samana) ” in the sense of 
a Buddhist monk * It consists of a legend recording king 
Ajatasatlu’s visit to Buddha The king points out that there 
are all sorts of trades and occupations, and those who follow 
them have evident “ fruit ” therefrom. They live with their 
families and friends in comfort, give gifts to brahmins, and 
the result is happiness with the prospect of rebirth in heaven. 
Can Buddha show any such visible fruit for one who is an 
ascetic ’ The king admits that he has put the same ipicstion 
to other ascetics and brahmins, and proceeds to give the 
answers which lie has received. 

He had first asked Purana Kassapa, who declared that 
whatever a man’s actions were, the greatest crimes would 
not result in guilt or increase of guilt nor meritorious deeds 
in merit This is the doctrine of akiriyavwla “ non-action,” 
which denies that karma has any results. Such a reply, 
said Ajatasattu, was like asking for a mango and getting 
a bread-fruit, and so were all the other rcjilies Nc.xt he 
asked Makkhalin Gosala, who described an elaborate and 
fantastic system of births, conduct, and karma, but denied 
all responsibility for actions Everything is fated, and when 
beings have run through their course of transmigrations 
they make an end of pain 

The king next inquired of Ajita Kesakambalin, who was 
a materialist. Tlicre is no karma. “ A man consists of the 
four elements, and when he dies and is cremated the elements 
return to tfieir places Both fools and sages with the dis- 
solution of the body arc cut off and destroyed, aitd after 
death they arc not ” This is the doctrine of ucchedavdda, 
“ cutting off,” annihilation 

The fourth sage was Pakudha Kaccayana, who explained 
that there were seven indestructible bodies : earth, water, 

^ IJigha, 1 , 47 , the teachings of the first four without names bring mentioned 
are given in Majjh , i, 513, and the other two occur in a furtlier Jist of four. 
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fire, air, happiness, pain, and life or soul. There is no slayer 
or causer of slaying, no hearer, knower or causer of knowing. 
One who splits a head with a sword does not kill anyone. 
He merely makes a hole with a sword between the seven 
indestructible bodies The next sage was Nigantha Nataputta, 
the Jain, who explained his fourfold vow, but as it is agreed 
that both text and commentator misunderstand it, it need 
not be discussed. The last was Sanjaya Bclatthiputta, who 
refused to make a positive or negative statement on the 
abose points or on any others. 

It is probable that all these names arc real,^ but hardly 
likely that the descriptions of the doctrines give us a fair 
piefnic of the state of thought m early Buddhist times. 
Tuo of the names are known from Jam works, Nataputta 
and Gosfila, and the latter in those works is called an Ajlvika 
This name is said to mean one who gets his livelihood from 
his jirofession of ascetic, and to be a name gi\ eii by opponents 
lienee it is not ecrtaiii that the name was applied only to 
one ]ieeuhar sect. The Ajmkas are mentioned by the 
Buddhists, but thev never apply the name to Gosala 
Aeeordiiig to the Jams, Gosrda joined the Jam leader, but 
quni rolled with him and thev sejiarated For the Buddhists 
he IS the re]iiesentativc teaeher of fatalism. The best known 
of the SIX is the Nigantha Nataputta, known to the Jams 
as Jlahasira, their last leader The obscurity of the presnit 
passage is the more remarkable as the Jams, known to the 
Buddhists as Niganthas,* are mentioned frequently m the 
Seiijitiires, and one of their chief doctrines, kinijarada, 
the doctrine of action, is fairly discussed. 

The rest stand merely as the representatives of certain 
doctrines, Purana of the denial of moral action, Ajita of 
materialism and a denial of the survival of the individual, 
and Pakudha of another kind of denial of moral action. 
Sanjaya is a mere earieaturc of shallow irresolution. No doubt 
there was materialism at all tunes. The Hindu philosophical 
systems mention the Charvakas as such a school, but all 
that we know of them is much later than early Buddhism. 
Among the six the system of Pakudha, with its seven 
indestructible elements, most resembles a tendency of Indian 

* The SIX were also well-known to the Saisastuudms , Divy lU, 
Av-Sat , IJl 

’ Skt ttirgranUia “ free from bonds ” , the name Jam, iirojierly Jama, 
“ followers of the conqueror," is a densatne from jina ' eonquerur ” 
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thought — the attempt to find something ultimately real 
behind the phenomena rather than in co-ordinating experience 
and interpreting it as the real But nothing like this actual 
system is elsewhere found.* 

The eonclusion of the dialogue is of peculiar interest 
What did the compiler think was the right attitude to take 
with regard to these questions of moral action and reward, 
materialism and fatalism ? They are not the “ undetermined 
questions ” which Buddha refused to answer, yet the rest 
of the dialogue ignores them The Buddhist answer to the 
question of the fruits of sainanaship is to ignore all these 
problems of morals and metaph^ sics, and to gi\ e a deseniition 
of the career of the disciple— his course of moral training, 
the system of eoneent ration, and the attainment of full 
knowledge It maintains the same position as the previous 
discourse, the Brahwajala-sutla, wdiieh eoneludes that beyond 
any speculations are “ things profound, hard to see, hard 
to understand, calm and excellent, bc>ond the region of 
logic, subtle, comprehensible only to the wise, which the 
Tathagata, having comprehended and realized, jiroelainis.” 

The Brahwajdla-inila itself contains the fullest account of 
theories supposed to have been helil by other schools, and 
it is in these that attcmjits have been made to find jiomts 
of contact with the orthodox philosophical svsteins It is 
called “ the net of Brahma ” {hrahma-jula), and claims to 
include in its list all possible views “ All those ascetics and 
brahmins who construct systems about the past or the future, 
or both, who hold theories about both, and who make various 
assertions about the past and future, are all caught in this 
net of sixty-two subjects There they are, though they jilungc 
and plunge about. There they arc caught in the net, though 
they plunge and jilunge about ” The apparent elaborateness 
of the scheme becomes clearer when it is analysed. The views 
fall into two classes, speculations about the past and about 
the future • 

I. There are those who hold Mews about the beginnings 
of things in eighteen ways 

(1) Some hold m four ways ’ that the self or soul (tilman) and the 
universe {loha) are eternal 

^ Unless we refer to P-nipcdocIrs It is iree from the ol>jection which 
Aristotle brought against Uie early Greek theorists, that tliey assumed 
pnnciples which explained only material existence 

* The four ways merely refer to the numlier of existences remembered, so 
that It IS unnecessary to discuss them separately 
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(2) Some hold m four ways that the self and universe are in some 

respects eternal and m sonic not. ' 

(3) Some hold that the universe is finite, or infinite, or finite and 
miinite, or neither finite nor infinite 

(4) Some wriggle like eels m four ways, and refuse a clear answer 

(5) Some assert in two ways that the self and universe have arisen 
without a cause 

II. Some hold views about the future in forty-four ways . 

(1) They hold in sixteen ways that the self exists as conscious after 
death 

(2) In eiglit ways that it exists os unconscious after death 

(8) In eight ways that it is neither conscious nor iineonseious after 
death 

(4) They hold in seven wa>s the aiuiiliilation of the individual 

(■j) Tliev hold that Nirvana consists in the enjoyment of this life 
in five waj s, t ilhcr in the pleasures of sense or in one of tlie four trances 

Some of these views are eosmolofjieal and do not need 
discussion, as they are not eharaet eristic of any particular 
school Tlic lirst doctrine set forth is that the self and the 
unnersc are eternal (sciMatavada) It takes for granted that 
the universe |iasscs through ages of disintegration and 
renewal, a point whicli tlic lluddhist does not dispute. An 
ascetic or brahmin who jiraetises concentration remembers 
many of his past OMstenees. and conics to the conclusion 
that “the self and the universe are eternal, barren (i e. not 
producing anything new), standing as on a mountain peak, 
fixed as a firm pillar, and these beings are reborn, tran^- 
migrate, arise and jiass awa\, but (self and universe) are 
eternal ” Here we have the important word attd (Skt. atman) 
“self”*, no difliculty is made about it The only question 
IS whether it is eternal or not We shall later lind a different 
point of view implied in the word dtmaidda, the doctrine 
that a self or soul exists We do not hnd it expressly stated 
that the self is not eternal, but only that a yogi has 
remembered sncJi an enormous number of his existences 
that he infers that sell and world are eternal Wlicn we come 
to the doctrine that everything compound is transitory, 
then wc* shall lind a positive argument against the eternal 
existence of the soul 

The second class of doctrines deals with the nature of 
the gods, and while not denying their existence sets out 
a theory which uneeremonioush' deprives the conception 

* There is no reason wh\ it sliouIU not be culled “ soul ”, cx«-pt that that 
word IS generally associated w ith the related doctrines of Christian theology 
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of deity of any value. The great Brahma himself is reborn 
like any other being. He is the first to be born at the beginning 
of a new age, and imagines himself to be god (issara), as 
indeed he is for the time being. Other beings are born later, 
and he imagines that they have come into being at his wish, 
because he wished for them And the other beings who 
meditate about it imagine that he is their maker, and that 
they themselves are impermanent and short-lived. 

Brahma is thus held by the theorizer to be eternal and the 
rest not Another form of this class is to hold that the eye, 
ear, nose, tongue, and body are impermanent, but that 
thought, mind, or consciousness is permanent and eternal. 

The next three cases do not call for any remark, as they 
do not describe any recognizable systems. 

So far the ijnestions have been concerning the origin of 
the soul. The rest deal with its future destiny The next 
two classes are not clear as they stand It is said that the 
self if conscious after death maj have form, be finite, base 
one mode of consciousness, be happy or miserable, or it may 
be without form, etc , and saried in other ways If the self 
IS unconscious, it mav have form or not form, and be varied 
in eight wajs Buddhaghosa takes these cases to refer to 
the supposed state of the liberated self as held bv certain 
theorists, and explains some of the alternatives as being held 
by the A]ivikas, Jams, and others. The third class is only 
a logical refinement. The fourth is the annihilation doctrine 
of Ajita, but it IS el.iborated by stating that extinction may 
take place (1) with the death of the body according to the 
materialistic view, or (2) with the death of a ‘ divine self” 
in the world of sense, or (3) in the world of form, or (4 7) in 
one of the stages of the formless world. The last class (Nirvana 
in this life) looks at first like the doctrine held both by 
Buddhists and brahnim schools that release may be attained 
in this life. But here the Nirvana meant is the full enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of sense, not the bliss attained by 
complete separation from them, or rejecting such sensualism 
the heretic thinks to find it in one of the four trances. 

The apparent multiplicity of doctrines m the Brahmajdla- 
sutta IS due to their being treated from every point of view, 
positively, negatively, and both. They are not actually 
denied, but are treated as containing the whole of what it 
IS possible to assert concerning the self and the universe. 
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It cannot be doubted that many of them were never doctrines 
actually held, but only possibilities added to make the net 
complete. Still it is remarkable to find that not one of the 
doctrines mentioned can be certainly identified with those 
of brahmin schools. An exception possibly exists in the case 
of the first doctrine mentioned, that self and universe are 
eternal Oldenberg held that m this passage the Sankhya 
dualism of eternal spirit and eternal nature appear to be 
unmistakable ‘ Sankhya uses the simile of “ standing on 
a mountain peak ”, but applies it only to the purusha {dtman), 
which remains unmoved against the evolution of the universe 
He thus has to admit that the Buddhist account is inexact, 
as it often IS in referring to the doctrines of other schools 
Another place where he sees a reference to Sankhya is where 
it IS said that the eye, ear, nose, tongue, and body are 
impermanent, but that thought, mind, or consciousness is 
permanent and eternal. This, too, is inexact, for in Sankhya 
not only the five senses but also the group to which mind 
belongs stands on the side of material nature. But even if 
the references arc to Sankhya, they do not show Sankhya 
inHucncing Buddhism or imparting its princiiiles Both 
passages speak of doctrines that were rejected, and rejected 
even without being understood. Their importance is rather 
w’ltli regard to the histoiy of Sankhya and the jiossible 
changes lliat it may have undergone before it assumed its 
classical form 

.\n cxtcnsis e influence of Sankhya on Buddhism was licld 
)>y Jacobi, who derived the Chain of Causation from the 
scries found in tlie Sankhya system m its classical form - 
This sy.stcm, as is well known, explains the evolution of the 
universe from a jirinutisc undifferentiated matter called 
prahrli (nature). This Nature has three constituents (guna) 
m perfect equilibrium, and it is the upsetting of this 
equilibrium and the consequent elaboration of the con 
stitiients m different projiortions which constitute the actual 
world biith material and spiritual. The constituents, which 
appear in matter as lightness, movement, and heaviness, 
appear m mental jihenomena as goodness, passion, and 
dullness Behind all this is the purusha, the permanent 
atman. 

* Lehre drr Upon , p 293 

“ Ver Ursprung des Buddhi'tmua aus dem Sankhya-yoga Nachr v dk Ges 
der Wiss zu QOthngen, p?ul -htat Kl , 189U 
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The first evolute of Nature is buddht (intellect), which 
becomes individualized as ahamkdra (egoity). This is said 
to be parallel to the Buddhist vijndna (consciousness) as 
cause of ndina-rupa (name and form, individuality) Then, 
“ from egoity proceed the ten organs, tndriya, with the inner 
sense manas, and the five subtle elements, tanmdtras.'’ This 
IS said to be quite similar to the procession of the six sense- 
organs from name and form. However, the Buddhist sense- 
organs really are organs, and it is from them that the actual 
faculties of sense proceed through the mediation of contact 
The indriyeut of Sankliya are faculties, and there are eleven 
of them, for besides manas and the five corresponding to 
the five sense-organs there are five others corresponding to 
five external organs (voice, hand, etc ) Further there arc the 
five subtle elements, i c the elements each in their purity, 
from which proceed the live gross elements, the elements 
as we pereenc them in a state of mixture These are said 
to correspond to the dJiarmas of the Buddhists, which are 
actually existing “things”, whether external objects or 
internal as thoughts and cognitions The Buddhist dharmas, 
phenomena, Jacobi continues, correspond praetieallv to tlie 
outer world, which is contained in the viahdbhula, the gross 
elements of .Sarikhya-Yoga According to Sankhv.i. the gross 
elements juoeced as a jiartieular creation from the tanmatras. 
On the other hand, according to Buddhist doctrine they stand 
on the same line with them 

Here we have the fundamental problem for the inter- 
pretation of the Cham The Sankliya series is a cosmogony, 
explaining the evolution and structure of the universe 
Jacobi has never raised the question whether the same 
interpretation is possible for the Buddhist senes The 
dharmas, the constituents of the universe, do not proceed 
from any subtle elements, nor are they ever found as a link 
in the Chain. The Chain is never interpreted as a cosmogony, 
but only as a senes of states of the individual If it ever 
was so interpreted, or if that was the original ' meaning 
intended, it had been entirely forgotlcn. But while wc find 
stages and conceptions in the Sankliya senes which do not 
fit into the Buddhist Cham, how arc craving, grasping, 
becoming, birth, and death to be fitted into the Sunkhya 
scheme ? They do not fit Jacobi says that birth and death 
need no explanations ; that in aU Indian philosophemes 
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which assume rebirth, birth is a consequence of samsara, 
and birth has old age and death as result 

This docs not seem to touch the question of explaining 
them as members of a senes Uirth, old age. and death belong 
to tliat part of the Formula which is most easily explained 
as describing the temporal career of an individual, and they 
do not occur in the ontological Snnkhya formula at aU. Nor 
does the terminology make it more probable that one is 
dependent on the other. \ ihhana is said to corrcspiond 
witli buddhi, numa-rvpa with aliamhdra, sdldyaiana with 
the ten nuh ii/as, tlie niana^, and the live tamndtras, irsnd with 
abhmwisa or updddtia is analogous to dharmddharmau ' 
Prahrti * and the guna.i, the most fundamental principles 
of tJie Sinklija eonsi ruction, are nowlierc found in 
lluddhisni How far such parallels aie eonvineing may be 
left to the reader In any ease the Sfinkhya sehetne does not 
explain bow tlu Huddhists undeistood their own formula, 
even if it may base given hints to the elaborator of the 
twehelold Cli.uii 

.Taeobi’s eonclusioiis, w'hieli were aceejited by Pisehel * 
but rejected by Oldenberg,^ have been extended by 
Dr Seluurr,® who holds that the Chain is a “ kosmischc 
Emanafionsforinel lie thinks that the Buddhists did 
not understand then own loiiimla Native exegesi . transforms 
the meaning into a ' jirinutive Biologic and ne finds this 
unsatisfactory, Inst because it compels us to the nonsensical 
placing of er.nmg and giasping in the cnibiyo stage, and 
secondly beeanse to nitcipiet ndma-iupa as the psycho- 
physical being does not eoriespoud to its oiiginal meaning 
and IS a makeshift of later seliolastieisiii. It will be seen that 
Dr. Sehay'cr assumes that all the stages fiom ndma-rupa 
to bhava take jil.iee m the embryo stage. But this cannot 
fairly be chaigcd against the Pah exegetes. Thev might 
fairly be blamed for omitting to lueiition birth after the stage 
of vdma-rupa at conception, but the next causal state is 
held to be the formation of the six sense-organs, and the 

* .Iiic’dbi, lor- t it , jip 49 IT 

* Hiidrlliugliosii uses it wlicn he ii)K‘uks of thi- liultirrii ot Siliikhyu as 
pakiitiNlldiiis I'lmi , ~i2j 

* lA^ben mill lA’hre dri Iliiddhu , ' V\ir wisscii, d.iss ilcr tliiorelist-he 

Burldliihiiiiis (laii/ mil di-iii Soiukliya-Yogu brruhl,” p 61 

* Die Lrlin der (jjmn , j) !1S7 

‘ VoTarbnten z (iench der muhtlyanishscheii ErlosungslehTcn, I’lilfrsiif/i : 
Gesch, des Buddhtamus, v, *233 
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event of birth is not mentioned. But the exegetes never 
doubted that it took place. Ndina-rupa is an upanishadic 
term, and will be more conveniently considered later. 

There is, however, a further problem concerning the 
relation of Buddhism to Sankhya. The system of the Yoga 
philosophy ^ has most of its leading conceptions identical 
with Sankhya It differs by introducing the concept of 
a God and by making yoga-practices an essential part of its 
training Did Buddhism get its notions of Sankhya through 
the Yoga philosophj’' ? The historical facts are very slender. 
The legend tells us that Buddha before his enlightenment 
practised yoga under two teachers It is not likely that exact 
details have been preserved and, m fact, the legend describes 
the teaching in purely Biiddliistic terms AlSra Kalaina is 
said to base jiractised the third Attainment of the state of 
nothingness, and Uddaka the fourth, the Attainment of 
the state of neither consciousness nor non-consciousness. 
This IS what we are also told by Asvaghosha in his life of 
Buddha,^ a poem of the (irsl or second century .v d Here 
he follows the canonical account, but he also gives an account 
of Alara’s philosophy, and this has some resemlilancc to 
the Sankhya philosophy. It is not identical with it, and it 
cannot be said to be probable that Asvaghosha had any real 
knowledge of the philosophy of a teacher who had died some 
SIX centuries before, and .sonic tunc before Buddha began to 
preach But the rcsemhlanecs between the yoga-jiractiees 
and the terminology of Buddhism and Yoga aie immistak.ible. 

We have found reason for believing that yoga-jiraeticcs 
were an essential part of primitive Budtllnsm, and the 
Buddhist tradition repeatedly recognizes such ju act ices m 
other schools Yet when the actual documents arc examined, 
diflieulties arise. The fullest examination has been made 
by Senart “ lie finds that the most certain parallelisms arc 
crossed by evident discordances The resemblances suddenly 
stop short without any evident cause. Similar nomenclatures 
are worked up differently Classifications have the same 
numeration and similar mcanmgs, and yet singly they do not 
correspond. Two reasons may be adduced to account for 
this. We do not know what was the actual form of Yoga 

^ It IS important to distinguish yoga in the sense of yoga*practicc‘s from 
yoga in the sense of the philosopliicul system which chiefly practised thim 

^ liuddfiacantat xii, 17 ff 

^ liuuddhisme ct Yoga in Uevue de rhisUnre dea religions, 1900, p 845. 
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teaching in vogue when Buddha first learnt it, nor do we know 
what actual changes he may have made in it for his own 
purpose. 

It IS not possible to reach any positi\c conclusion without 
separating the borrowing that may have taken place during 
the constructive period of Buddhism from the borrowings 
that may have gone on when Yoga and Buddhism were two 
established systems In the former case we can admit that 
yoga-practices are earlier than Buddhism, and that borrowing 
from some form of Yoga took place But neither system now 
exists 111 its primitive form, and what we find in the actual 
documents of each system arc resemblances in which there 
IS the possibility of borrowing from cither side. Such is the 
case witli the four Brahma- vihfiras, wfiich ajipear to be late 
in Buddhisin and a diioet borrowing from Yoga. But the 
latter question is far less impoitaiit. as it docs not difcct 
the question of the fundamental' of either s_\stini. The 
purpose of yoga-practices in each A\as different, ana icmaiiicd 
difhnnt and independent in each 

Comiiansoii with Yoga does nut appear to throw' any more 
light on th< oiigiii of the Causal Foiniuia While there are 
rcscuibl.inees in Buddlust terminology to Yoga tcrr'is, the 
Forniul.i leinains vitli striking imlikenesscs both in termin- 
ology and purjiose to either Saiikhya or Y oga The c.ic explains 
the genesis of tlic iiidnidual, and the other is ar emanation 
foi inula e.xplaiiiing tlie genesis of the universe However 
iiiiieh the Formula as a sehcinc of individual genesis showa 
weaknesses, it shows still more when interpreted a' an emana- 
tion foriniilu That the Buddhists ever iiiiderstood ii m this 
sense IS a gratuitous assumption 



CHAPTER VII 

BRAHMINISM AND THE UPANISHADS 

CO far little has been said of the brahmins Among the 
SIX schools brought forward by Ajiltasaltu there is 
no mention of one representing the brahmins, and among 
the sixty-two doctrines in the Brahmajdla-sutia it is difficult 
to recognize any as being held in the form stated by one of 
the orthodox schools Yet the brahmins play a large part 
in Buddhist polemics, though it is as priests, not as mystics 
or philosophers. Their claim to be the highest caste, and to 
be the only caste able to jierfonn the sacrifices and ceremonies 
necessary for men even to exist as a member of society, had 
led to protests Buddhism was only one of these mosements, 
w'liieh, as we have seen, were led by ascetics seeking, not a 
refonned state of worldly society, but an explanation of 
the ills of life and an escajie from tlicni 
A frequent term in the Scriptures is samana-hrahmana, 
ascetics and brahmins Here the samanas arc tloubllcss those 
who have permanently abandoned a liousehold life, and may 
include brahmins wlio have adopted an ascetic life, for the 
brahmins proper are treated as householders, But the term 
samana-hrahmana is always used quite gencr.illy for those 
religious leaders w^ho are mentioned as tcadiing doctrines 
111 rivalry with the Buddhists. In the Sdnianiiaphala-&utla, 
it IS applied by Ajatasattu to the six teachers, who cannot 
all have lieen brahmins 

There is a great difference from what we know of the 
brahmins directly from their sacred literature and the jneture 
we find of them in the Buddhist Scriptures. The brahmin 
literature with which we arc concerned consists firstly of 
the Brahmanas, extensive prose works expounding tfic hymns 
of the Vedas, ‘ thcori/mg about the ritual of the sacrifice, 
and developing speculations about its meaning. These extend 
into cosmogonic theories, for the sacrifice had come to be 

' Thr Buddhists speak only of three Vedas, tlie Iligveda, Silinaveda, and 
Yajurveda. The fourth, the Atharvavedu, was known, though it was not yet 
recognized as a Veda by the other schools 
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conceived as a ritual which keeps the whole universe going 
on in its due course. Appended to a Brahmana is usually 
an Aranyaka, “ forest treatise,” and added to this or forming 
part of it IS an Upanishad, a work of “ secret teaching 
All these works wore secret or esoteric in the sense that they 
were confined to the brahmin schools, and as they were un- 
written they could only be learnt by an initiated member 
of the school But the Upaiiishads developed theories of the 
world and the soul going far beyond the teaching of tlic 
Vedas. They were the secret teaching m a special sense These 
speculations led to new upanishads being composed, and 
though they are all said to belong to one or other of the 
Vedas, they are mostly quite independent works Wc are 
here concerned. only with those supposed to be early enough 
to be independent of Buddhist influence The most .mportaiit 
of till sc arc the Brhadaranyaka and Chiindogva ITpanishads ^ 
The warrior taste figures largely in the dialogiu-s of the 
Upanishads. so much so that it has been held that the eli.ii act er- 
istic doctrines originated with this class. Whatevei be +heir 
origin, they had become the possession of the brahmins, 
and although any of the three higher tastes might devote 
theinschcs to Vedic study, we have the striking fact that 
the kshatnjas clesciibcd in the Buddhist records show no 
trace of upaiiishadie teaching The ongmal centre of brahmin 
culture was tar fiom the cradle of Buddhism This centre 
was 111 the West, chiefly in the region lictwccn the Ganges 
and the Jiinuia It gradually permeulcd the East of India, 
but there arc indications to show that the East, and Magadha 
especially, were long considered unfit for the habitation of 
brahmins But at least as a sacrificial sjstcni Brahnunism 
had established itself there before the dcsclopnient of 
Buddhism. There w.is not the same reason why the study 
of the secret doctrine should have spread as earlv as the 
brahmin cult, which iici formed the sacred rites for mdii’iduals 
at every stage tif file 

Controversy between brahmuis and the Buddhists turns 
upon caste, sacrifice, and the possession of the sacred lore, 

^ In thr list uf upanishads in Ihr Mukhk4 Uj> the (list ti'ii arc still rt>ro|Tuizrd 
as belonging to the oldest eluss — 

Isa, Kena, Katlia, Pra-sna, 

Mlindaka, Mandukya, Taittirlya, 

Witli Aitareya, Clifindogj'a, 

And likewise Brliadaiunyakn 
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the three Vedas. The brahmins are represented as saying 
“ the brahmin is the best colour (caste), the other colour is 
base ; the brahmin is the white colour, the other colour is 
black ; the brahmins are purified,* not non-brahmins. 
The brahmins are the true sons of Brahma, born from his 
mouth. Brahma-born, Brahma-created, heirs of Brahma 
The word for colour here is vanna {varna), and is the same 
word which means “ caste ” m the sense of the four classes 
of mankind held to be the four piimitive castes produced 
m the beginning, from which the others have originated by 
intemiixture Another statement attributed to a brahmin 
is, “ there are these four castes, ksliatriyas (warriors), 
brahmins (jtriests), vaisyas (traders and farmers), and 
sudras (serfs). Of these four the three castes of kshatnyas, 
vaisyas, and sGdras are really but attendants on the 
brahmins ’’ 

A number of suttas are devoted to refuting the brahmin 
claims, but tliey do not read like actual discussions. Tlicy are 
mostly in the form of legends, and the stercotvjied arguments 
are repeated over and over again We are told of a eonversd- 
tioii between Buddha and the brahmin Sonadanda. 
Sonadanda declared that there are fi\e things that constitute 
a brahmin he is veil born on both sides for seven 
generations ; he knows the mantras, the three Vedas, and 
accessory .sciences , he is handsome and iaii m colour ; 
he IS virtuous , he is learned and the first or second of those 
who hold out the spoon at the sacrifice Buddha asked if 
any of the five qualifications might be omitted .Sonadanda 
at once admitted tliat colour might be omitted, tlien that 
knowing the mantras did not iiiattei, nor birth if^he is virtuous 
and learned. There is no real diseussion, and what we have 
comes to be merely an assertion of the Buddhist position 
that virtue and wisdom are the highest things m the world. 
The same dcscnjition of the brahiuiii is given by king Avanti- 
putta of Madhura (Mathura) to the elder Maha-Kaecana ® 
The elder shows that a wealthy kshatriya can haVe one of 
the other castes to minister to him If a brahmin were a thief 
or adulterer, he would be punished like any other. If a man, 
no matter what his caste, were to adopt the ascetic life, he 

‘ Purified 18 often usrd in Hiiddiiist pIiruBcoIogy of final rtIcuHr , bo in 
tile title of Buddliai'lioKa’i great work, Vt niddhi-magga, “ tlie w ay of purity ” 

* Majjh , II, 84 , Digha, ii. 81 

’ Majjh , 111 , 83. 
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would be honoured as a recluse. The same argument is 
brought forward against the brahmin Assalayana,^ and 
countries life those of the Yonas and Kambojas ® are pointed 
out where there are only two castes, noble and slave, and 
these may change places If there were two brahmin brothers, 
one learned and one not, the former would be received first 
as a guest, but if the learned one were wicked and the other 
virtuous, then the latter would receive honour. Brahmins 
are also made to admit that as a matter of fact they are 
unable to be sure that their descent has been kept pure for 
seven generations. ICsukari ® offers another mark of the 
brahmin caste a brahmin may be served by any of the 
four castes, a ksliatnya by any of the three lower, a vaisya 
by the two low’cst, and a sudra only by a sudra. But Buddlia 
replies that it is merely the brahmin view', and says that not 
all service should be undertaken or rejected That which 
makes a man belter and not worse should be undertaken. 
He IS not better or worse through high birth, high caste, 
or great wealth. Even if of high biith he may be either 
criminal or virtuous, and he is rewarded according to his 
actions, not according to his caste. Again, the castes are 
said to be distinguished by their sources of wealth, the 
brahmin bv living on alms, the kshatriya by his bow and 
ariows, the vaisva by farming and cattle-reanng, and the 
sudra bv his sickle and carrymg-polc , but the four classes 
are mere designations according as a man happens to lie 
born, just as a fire that burns logs is a wood fire, or a fire that 
burns straw a straw lire True wealth, Buddha proclaims, is 
the noble transcendent Doctrine Anvone, whatever his 
ca.stc IS, may practise this and dev'clop the thought of love 
and ficcdoni from enmity 

The brahmins aie also attacked as being degenerate 
They arc contrasted with their ancient ancestors, who kept 
their own caste laws They did not seek to be well groomed 
and adorned, nor did they live on rich food and enjoy 
luxurious palaces and chariots.* Usually the discussions 

' Ibid , 11 , 147 

• Thew ,irt* the names of two peoples mentioned bj Vsiikn iii Ins insenptions 
(Rock Ivdict) as bciiig within ins realm. There is no reason to conneet the 
Yonas dinetly with the Greeks, though the name (Yatana) is the name by 
which the Persians knew them 

• Majjh , 11 , 177 

• Digha, I, 104 , Sn , 284- 3Io The attacks on caste were lonp continued 
In the Lahla-insldra (15B) the Bodhisattva chooses his wife for her good 
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are described with great urbanity, but there is a certain 
aniniiis in the description of five ancient brahmin practices 
which are said to be not now found among brahmins but 
arc still found among dogs.* A still more disparaging reference 
occurs in the Majjhima (in, 167), where certain people are said 
to be “ nmnmg like brahmms at the smell of a saerifice 
The brahmins are never referred to as living an iiscetic life 
Yet this IS taught in the Upamshads. “ Brahmins who have 
come to know this atman rise beyond desire for sons, desire 
for wealth, and desire for worlds, and jiractiee living on 
alms . . Therefore, let a brahmin, becoming disgusted 

with learning, desire to abide in a state of ignorance. When 
disgusted with both the state of learning and ignorance then 
he becomes a recluse ” * But the ancient ideal state of the 
brahmins as described by the Buddhists is that of the house- 
holder. The life of the brahmin philosopher appears to be 
unknown 

Wlieie tlie discussions touch most closely upon positive 
Buddhist doctrines is in the treatment of the way of salvation 
and 111 cosmogony, the theory of the origin of the universe. 
But what we hnd arc the peculiar Buddhist theories, stated 
without any distinct recognition of the different conceptions 
of brahminism, and in no case with any allusion or quotation 
referring to an ujianishad On the one hand there was the 
view of the hrahmin ]iricsts that by due performance of the 
sacrifices and other duties of life lebirth in heaven might 
be won, and on the other the secret doctrine of the brahmin 
recluses that freedom from rebirth might be won by attaining 
a certain knowledge It is only the first that we find discussed 
by the Buddhists The Trvijja-suita. the discourse on the 
three-fold knowledge, the Vedas, undertakes to discuss the 
value of sacrifice, and the brahnuns are represented as holding 
that it leads to life in the Brahma-world But the Brahma- 
world as described belongs purely to the Buddhist conception 
of the universe It is a definite region above the heavens of 
sense-pleasures, and is ruled by Maha-Brahina, the god who 
thinks he has created the universe, and every inhabitant 

quolituii from b number of ladies of all castes The VajTosCici sometimes 
attributed to Aivaghosha (brat cent ad) uses brahmin works to enforce its 
refutation 

'■ Union of a brahmin only with a brahmin woman , seasonal intercourse , 
not buying and selling , not stonng up wealth , beggmg only in the mormng 
and evemng , not to any amount or after a good meal 47igii( , in, 221 

' Brhad Vp , iii, 5 
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of that heaven is called a Brahma To reach that heaven 
IS called attaining to the companionship of Brahma. The 
view that the ancient Vedie sages knew the way to attain 
it IS refuted by asking if they have ever seen Brahma. It turns 
out that they have never seen him, nor do they know where 
he IS. They are like a string of blind men led by a blind man 
They indulge m the pleasures of the five senses, and this, 
even if they indulge in them quite lawfully, ean only (on 
Buddhist theory) result in rebirth in one of the heavens of 
sense pleasures, not m the heaven of Brahma. 

What IS expounded here is not the brahmin theory at all, 
but the possibility of attaining to the Brahma-world as the 
Buddhists conceived it to exist, that is, by the practicf of 
the Brahma-viharas. The brahmin view is refuted only in 
the sense that it must be false if the Buddlust conception 
is true. But all this, whether understood according to brahmin 
or Buddhist theones, has iiotlung to do with the up.'imshadic 
teaching about union with Brahma. Even the name is not 
the same, for the Buddhist Brahma is a personal god who 
IS also recognized by the Brahmins But he, like the other 
Vedie gods, is oiih a manifestation of the ultimate rc-ality 
Brahma * This neuter Brahma is never mentioned by the 
Buddhists, nor do thej c\er discuss the upanishadic doctrine 
of attaining to this Biahnia or becoming identified w'lth it. 
Salvation for the teachers of the upamshad.-, consisted in 
knowing tliat the individual self was identical with Brahma. 
This doitime, though utterly opposed to Buddhist teaching, 
is never referred to m the Serijitures, though if d had been 
known it would have been the one most in need of refutation. 
It IS possibly alluded to in the jiassage where the doctrine 
that the world is the self is mentioned (p 102). 

Questions of cosmogony are niueh older than the 
Ttpanishads In the Vedie hymns we find the universe con- 
ceived as a satrificc performed by the gods. Once it is even 
represented as a human sacrifice, in which the four classes 
of society proceed from different parts of the primev'al 
man.* Or it is an egg The Brahmanas and ITpanishads go 
on multiplying these myths The favourite ideas are 
emanation, in which a primeval being emits everything from 

’ BrutimH (oiusc ) us a god is not known to the \ edic hymns He appears 
later and is mentioned in tlie Upanishads, hut the chief conception there is 
the neuter brahma 

' Uigueda, x, 90. 
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himself,^ or production by the magic means of austerities 
{tapas). “ Verily in the ^ginning there was nothing here. 
This (world) was covered over with Death, with hunger ; 
for hunger is Death. He formed the thought, ‘ would that 
I might have a self ’ ” * Most of these myths are attempts 
to find an absolute beginning, for neither the doctrine of 
recurrent cycles nor rebirth is yet found, and it is against 
such vain attempts that the attacks of the Jirahmajdla- 
suita are directed.* Hut another principle was also involved. 
An oiigin implies an originator The Buddhists opposed 
this m two waj'S. As we have seen, they exjjlained away 
Brahma the creator as being an individual who arose first 
at the beginning of a new cycle, and imagined that he had 
created all the rest as it arose out of the chaotic state between 
two cycles. He is represented as declaring, “ 1 am Brahma, 
the great Brahma, the subduer, the unsubdued, the beholder 
of all, the subjeetor, god, maker, former, the chief appomter, 
the controller, the father of those that have been and shall 
be ” Besides thus explaining away the creator, the Buddhists 
invented a creation mvth of their own.* As the doctrine 
of recurrent eyelcs was assumed, it was not necessary to 
ask about an absolute beginning. There is no destruction of 
the whole universe, but only up to the world of Brahma 
When the ivorld begins to rc-evolvc in a new cycle, beings 
are icborn m it from a still higher world (Abhassara, the 
Radiant world) At that tunc all was water and complete 
darkness Here wc have the nearest approach to a begniiimg 
as represented in the Brahmanas There was no sun or moon, 
no distinction of seasons, of male and female Beings con- 
sisted of mind, feeding on joy, sclf-lummous, passing tluoiigh 
the air, and abiding in glory. After a long time edible earth 
appeared on the water like scum on boiled milk. One of the 
beings becoming greedy tasted it, and other beings followed 
his example Their lummousness disapjieared, and moon 
and sun arose Further stages are described, the disappearance 
of the edible earth, the growth of plants, until rice appeared. 
Greed and violence arose, sex and sex customs which were 

‘ Kaushflnki Hr , vi, 10 

* JUrhad Vp > i, ) 

* Above, p 

* A^afiHa-autta^ ui, 60 It occurs also m Sanskrit forms showing 

that It belonged to the common tradition of early Buddhism. Mvst , i, 038 
It was ongin^y one of the Vinaya legends RocHfiiUf pp 1 ff 
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held to be wicked, and houses were built for concealment. 
Stealing, lying, and punishment arose, until the people went 
to the handsomest and ablest of the beings and asked him 
to administer justice. As he was authorized (sammaia) 
by the people, he was known as Mahasammata, the Great 
authorized One. He was the first king and first kshatriya, 
the origin of the warrior caste. Some of the beings decided 
to put assay evil practices. They lived m leaf-huts, meditating, 
and begging their food. Some of these not being able lo 
meditate compiled books ^ (the three Vedas, says the 
comment a^'y) This was the origin of the brahmins Others 
who adopted trades became the vaisvas, and those who took 
to hunting sudras. The discussion has thiLS come round 
again to the significance of caste. 

There is no implication here that caste is indifferent" It 
IS admitted that the four divisions arc the normal state of 
society, and the \\ arrior caste is made the chief It was natural 
that a moyenient originating in opposition to brahminism 
should eiiipliasizc its own pretensions and in particular the 
descent of its foiindei as a member of the warrior caste His 
ancestry is traced back to Mahasammata, and the legend 
sa\s that the founders of his clan, the sous of king Okkaka, 
who became the Sakvas, were so jealous of their purity of 
blood tliat they married their own sisteis Hu1 caste is put 
on a moral basis. A man of whatever caste, if he docs wrong 
in deed, word, or tlioiight, "will after death go to hell or to 
some unhappy state , if he docs right, to hapjuuess and 
the woild of heas cn For those who abandon the world caste 
disajijicars Out of these four groups is formed the group of 
ascetics (saniana) “ Anjone m these four castes who becomes 
a monk, an araliat, wlio has destroyed the asavas, who has 
done wh.at had to be done, who has laid dowm the burden, 
who has aeeornplished his purpose, who has destroyed the 
fetter of coming to be and is cmaneijiatcd bv full knowledge, 
he IS declared to be chief among these (four) through his 
dhamma (his prescribed course of action),® not through 

' Gantha, Bomclhmf; tied together, i c the bundle of palm-leaves forming 
a book Apart from the annelironism of thus describing the Vedas, it is an 
indication of the late origin of the legend itself 

* Franke translates " seinem Wesen naeh ”, Mrs nh\s Daiids ‘ m virtue 
of a norm ”, The dhamma of aiiv particular class is that course of action which 
IS right in aecordaiice with the duties peculiar to that class Hen the dhamma 
of the arahat coincides with the doctrmc, the word of Uuddtia which teaches 
the whole career of tlie araliat 
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that which is not.” The idea of the true brahmin is hnally 
entirely moralized. The name brahmin is used over and over 
again for the perfected disciple, the arahat. 

The relations of the upanishadic literature to Buddhism 
have been most fully studied by Oldcnbcrg.^ He points out 
the widely separated geographieal position and the consider- 
ably later form of the buddhistic literature as shown in 
language, metre, the development of continuous thought, 
and management of dialogue Another distinction is that 
the upanishads gi\c us a picture only of village life, while 
the suttas show us citv life, highly dc\ eloped trade, and 
luxurious habits of living The last point, however, is not 
very significant. We can speak of a literature contemporary 
■with Buddha, but ■we hiid it embedded in a m.iss of legends 
which may be two centuries or more later. The niemorizers 
who invented or adopted these legends had no histone sense 
to preseiwc the archaic features of pres lous centuries. They 
described the towns, the social life, the courtesans and traders 
of their own time as they knew them, and what they tell us 
of them IS not, nor was it ever meant to be, the word of 
Buddha 

The idea of Brahma (neuter) m tlic old upanishads is said 
to have become hypostatized iii Buddhism into a personal 
god Brahma But this rather implies that the older 
philosophic idea had been known to the Buddhists and then 
had become transformed into a much less philosophic concep- 
tion We have no cvideiiee that early Buddlnsm ever knew it. 
It moves on tlie lines of the jiojnilar polytheism, which had 
never knowm the secret lore of the sages 

There can be no doubt, says Ohleiiberg, about the chrono- 
logical conclusions. Buddhist literature is later than the 
Brhadaranyaka or Chandogja Upamshad, and it is unthink- 
able that It should be the immediate sueetssor of those 
works. Here Oldeiiberg is m opposition to scholars like 
Hopkins, who cannot believe that even the oldest upanishads 
“ go back of thesixth century But it is surely a great assump- 
tion to speak of succession at all. We do not know that the 
upanishads had any connection with the region or social 

* Die Lehre dcr Vpamshaden vni die Anftmge des Bv4dh%mu», 
(lottin(;cn, 1015. 

‘ Hopkins, in JAOS , xxii, 388 
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conditioas in which Buddhism originated.* They may have 
been going on in the seclusion of their hermitages at the 
very time when the Buddhists were attacking the brahmin 
pretensions in Magadha. 

When we come to the question of the actual doctrines which 
may have been borrowed, we find that they are claimed to 
be not in the Upanishads, but m the philosophical schools 
of Yoga and Sankhya. In the case of Yoga, as wc have seen, 
it IS rather a method of traimng which is in question Some 
form of Yoga no dfubt preceded Buddhism, and some of 
the particular methods may have been borrowed, but as 
the Buddhist system continued to grow we can in no case 
be sure that these belonged to ongin.il Buddhism We have 
seen what is supposed to have been borrowed from Sankhya 
Even if the cvideiiee for the boi rowing of the Causal F''’mula 
were more cogent, wc should have no reason to Hunk that 
the Formula formed one of the foundations of Hie original 
system * 

The polemics of Buddhism help to show the kiud of 
intellectual world in which its early expounders moved, but 
do not tell us of the fundamental beliefs which led its 
followers to abandmi household life and undertake a long 
course of training Buddhism rejected the worship of gods 
and the celebration of sacrifices as a means to final happiness. 
It rejected speculations about ultimate begimniigs, especially 
about whether the self and the world w'ere eternal, and a 
number of speculations about the ultimate state of the self 
ni the future What the Buddhist theories were as to the 
nature of this self and the ultimate state called Nirvana 
arc still matters of discussion. 

* Oldcnlx-rg hiinsrlf irfuscd to see the BupjwBcd references to Bevenil 
UpanibhiidB, wliiih Wallescr hnds in an old Buddhist text, ef Walleser, 
Philos (iTundlnge dei altc-n Buddhismus, p 67 Oldenherg (Zur Gesch dei 
allnid Prosa, p 40) held that the Sdmannuphala-mtla was a direct umtation 
of a dialogue in I!rha4 I p , iv, 1 In Ixith cases there is a question lictween 
a king and a sage , iii holli the king tells what others hasc said , and in both 
cases tliesa are six teji tiers This ItuB nothing to do with the origin of 
Buddhism, but with tin. hUrary form in whieh the editors put the dialogue 
At tliat tune literary contact may well have taken place 

* A question which cannot be discussed here is wliethcr classical Sankhya 
was earlier than Buddhism Garbe and Jacobi held that it was, and if so 
their view of borrowing would be thereby strengthened But even then wc 
could not infer that it was pnmitive Buddhism that borrowed it 



CHAPTER VIII 

DOGMA AND PHILOSOPHY- THE SOUL 

R eligion, said Schopenhauer, is the philosophy of the 
people On the other hand, as La Vallce Poussin 
remarks, “ on ne doit eonfondre le dogme ou la religion 
avee le ‘ systeme ’ on la jihilosophie.” * In one respect there 
IS certauilj’ a great difference. Philosophy aims to be “ the 
complete interpretation of ex|)crience ” Religion is not 
interested in completeness It is interested in a few facts 
of experience to which it attributes an absolute truth and 
value Its interpretations of these are called dogmas 
Whether they can be interpreted in harmony with all the 
rest of experience is secondary At first it is not even 
recognized that there may be contradictions If the disciple 
IS ever brought to see an apparent contradiction, he may say 
that what he holds is fundamental, whatever else is true 
In tliat case he remains purely at the standpoint of religion. 
Or he may proceed to show that the contradictions are 
not real He then assumes the standpoint of ])hilosophy, 
and tlie final result of his thought is a natural theology or 
a philosophy of religion. It is still not quite what the 
philosophers call philosophy, for it retains those fundamentals 
which religion started with, but which philosophy could 
never have found out for itself. 

Buddhism, in aecordance w'lth this distinction, began by 
being a religion It is needless to dispute about the term 
religion. If it necessarily implies an intelligent and almighty 
entity as the ultimate explanation and thf ultimate goal of 
things, then Buddhism is not a religion. We may prefer to 
say that the fundamental dogmas of Buddhism ^differ so 
much from the dogmas of rehgious systems that they cannot 
be brought under one definition. But Buddhism in one 
respect was at first rather on the side of religion than of 
phdosqphy in that it started with fundamental convictions, 
which only became a philosophical system when they had 
to be made consistent and defended against rival views. 

* Le dogme et la phtlos du Bouddhisme, p 205 
02 
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It IS probable that every dogma when followed out in all 
its implications would be found to involve universal principles, 
and hence the question of its relation to other principles 
would sooner or later arise. This is what has happened in 
Buddhism The distinct and formal expression of a principle 
has more than once brought to light a consequence, and the 
principle has had to be reformulated, or the consequence 
has become an additional principle. 

We have seen what the dogmatic position of the earliest 
ascertainable form of Buddhism was There was a teacher 
revivifying the moral eonseionsness of his contemporaries, 
and with the insight of a prophet preaching an clhical doctrine 
that swept away mticli o^ the old ritualism. There was the 
new conccjitioii of the destiny ol man, which promised 
a happiness not to be found in the weary roune’ of earthly 
or heavenly existences, and there was tlie teaching of the 
Way, a definite eouise of life iihich, it followed out, led to 
escajic, liberation Not liberation in a distant luture, but, 
us IS said o\ci and over again, a state to be realized ditthe 
dliamtne, in Ibis actual lile, b> the disciple. Its fundamental 
dogma, the fact ot jiain, was put fornard not as a thcfiry 
to be considered, but as an aetua^ fact, which only needed 
a right niidcrstandiiig to be acrepted , and escape fiom pain 
was to he won by a method, the Noble Eig.itfold Wav 
This method does not setm to leave much room for theorizing, 
nor do we find anj'- in tlie earliest description of the disciple’s 
training Hut thcoiy lay dormant iii the doctiines ol tne 
natnie and destnn of man 

The question of the iiatuie of man centres in the Joctrim 
of the soul Soul has been difiiud as the jirmciplc of thought 
and action m man, or as that which thinks, wills, and fi'cls, 
conceived as a pun arable entity and a subject of conscious 
sjnritual e\perieiu-c But definition is of little us'^ As that 
which thinks, wills, and feels it is the direct experience cf 
ev'cryone But the term soul, or the corresjiondnig word for 
amma nt the West, has strong religious associations, and 
its use generally implies further theories, such as the existence 
of soul as a substanec independent of the body, its 
immateriality and immortality, theories winch reach far 
beyond the range of direct experience The closest Indian 
term corresponding to soul is dtman (Pah aibl) yet the result 
of comparison is mere confusion unless the significance of 
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the term is determined quite independently of the associations 
lying in the word soul. It is in the Upamshads where we find 
a new doctrine of the soul formulated which has ever since 
remained fundamental in Indian thought, and it is this 
which needs to be examined in considering the Buddhist 
doctrine of the self 

The word dtman is found in the earliest Vedic hymns. 
The derivation of the word is uncertain It is sometimes 
held to have meant “ breath ”, but it had already acquired 
a more special meaning. It is breath m the sense of “ life ”. 
The soma drink is said to be the atman of the sacrifice 
The sun is called the atman of all that moves and stands 
The commonest meaning is that of “ self ”, a use which is 
still found in the modem Indian languages. These meanings 
were probably not distinctly separated. This life or self was 
something which could leave the body and return. As such 
it IS spoken of in the Rigveda as manas ^ Such conceptions 
coming down from what are called jirnnitive times are 
continued m the Upamshads There is the self, the size of 
a thumb, which abides in the heart From the heart pass 
a hundred and one'channels, from which the atman may 
issue. From one passage at the top of the head it may pass 
to immortality. It may leave the body in sleep. “ Thctc- 
forc let not one wake him suddenly, they say , lor hard 
IS the healing of one to whom he does not return." * But 
a deeper eonccption is exiiressed, that the atman is that which 
IS most real. “ This person consists of the essence of food 
This IS his head, tins is his right side, this is his left side, 
this IS his atman, this is his lower part, the base.” ® Here 
the body is being described, and the atman ajipears to he 
the trunk of t he body . But the passage goes on to say that 
besides this atman consisting of food there is another atman 
consisting of breath, and its atman is space , beliind this is 
another consisting of mind, and its atman is instnietioii 
(the Vedas) , liehind this is another eonsislnig of knowledge, 
and its atman is yoga , behind tins is another eoR>isting of 
hliss, and its atman is bliss. 

The Upamshads retain much of the early imagery and 

^ ]C g UV , X, 58, which is a charm for bringing bark the spirit of an 
unconscious person to the body, cf P. Tuxeii, t'oreatiUingen om Sjcekn 
1 HigDeda, Copcniiagen, 1019. 

* Brhad Up , iv, 3, 13 

• Tout Up , II, 1-5 
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conceptions of the hymns and Brahmanas, and they might 
have gone on refining these notions of the self as a small 
entity within the body, and of the world as generated by 
a primeval being, without reaching an essentially different 
standpoint But new teaching came, which was looked upon 
as a revelation and taught as a secret. This was that the world 
not merely originated from one ; it is one. It is Brahma, 
and Brahma is the self. When the pupil Svetaketu had 
returned from twelve years’ study of the Vedas and thought 
himself learned, his father removed his conceit, and taught 
him the Great Utterance • thou art that. “ The voice of a 
person, my dear, when dying goes to the mind ; his mind 
to breath , his breath to heat ; heat to the highest divinity. 
That which is the most minute, this universe has it as its 
atman. That is the real. That is the atnian. That thou 
art, O Svetaketu.” ^ The doctrine of Silndilya is this 
my iitnian within my heart, more minute than a grain of 
nee or barley or millet or the kernel of a grain of millet — 
this my atman in iny heart is greater than the earth, greater 
than the sjiaee of air, greater than the sky, greater than these 
worlds Consisting ot all actions, all desires, all odours, all 
tastes, embraemg this all, this my atman in my heart — ^this 
IS Brahma.” ^ 

W e sec here the diiVieulty of rising beyond the old concep- 
tion which expressed everything in spatial terms Vlato 
having (Icsenbcd the soul as something entirely different 
fiom an> thing jierceptible to the senses wms able to reach 
the coneeiit of something to which spatial teims do not .ipply 
To speak of the si^c of the soul is meaningless. The 
Upanishads are feeling after this, but have to express it in 
contradictory terms : “ more minute than the minute, 

greater tliim the go'at, is the atman jilaccd in the cavity 
(of the heart) of tlie e-eature.” In the same way the imagery 
ot going to tlic world of Brahma is continued The emanci- 
pated one is a river entering the ocean • 

Jjike as risers flowing into the ocean 

Disappear, ab.iiidoiiiiig name and form. 

So he tliat knows, ticing freed from name and form. 

Attains to the divme person, iKyond the beyond ^ 


‘ f luifid Vp , M 8 , (I 
« lliid , ill, 14a 
'■ Mund Up , lU, 2, 8. 
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But to know Brahma and the atmaii is to have attained 
release • 

The one controller, the inner atman of all beings, 

Who makes his one form to be manifold, 

The wise who perceive him abiding in the self (atman), 

To them is eternal happiness not to others ^ 

Can we think that tins doctrine was known to Buddha 
and that he rejected it ’ Buddhism makes no mention of 
Brahma (neuter) as the one reality, or of any identity of 
this with the atman The Brahma that wc lind so often 
mentioned in Buddhist writings is a jiersonal god ruling 
over a separate region of the universe, and born and reborn 
as inevitably as any other being But this Brainna is never 
brought into relation with the Buddhist theory of the self. 

The Buddhist eonception of the individual, the person 
consisting of a material and iniinatenal jiart, is a quite 
definite theory, which at first ajqiears without any polemics 
It IS expressed in different w-ays but all essenlniHv the same. 
In the four contemplations, as wc have seen (p 53), the 
individual meditates on himself as compounded of body, 
sensations, mind, and thought Anotlier form of expression 
occurs ill the system of the four trances (p. 47) when the 
stage of full knowledge begins and the individual begins 
to perceive everything as it really is lit lirst directs his 
attention to Ins bodv. “ With nund eoneentrated, jiurified, 
cleansed, spotless, with the delilements gone, sujiple, ready 
to act, firm and impassable, he turns and directs his nund 
to knowledge and insight He thus understands : this is 
niy bodj', possessing form (material shape), originating from 
the four great elements, produced by a mother and father, 
a collection of milk and giuel, sulijeet to rubbing, jiounding, 
breaking, and dissolution ; and tins is my eoiiseiousncss, 
on this body it rests, to this it is bound ” Here the individual 
consists of body and consciousness Either we have here 
a more rudimentary analysis or the sensations and thoughts 
arc taken as implicit in consciousness “ ' 

* Katha Up , v, 12 

’ The' tcriris are not all idcntic.iI in the dilTcrent formiila- CiUa (thought), 
mano (mind), and I'tnAdna (loiisciousncBs) are ofU'ii equated, but they are 
not quite identical in meaning t'lUa often implies feeling, and may mean 
heart Vinnana may iniplv understanding Uul when coupled with tody all 
three express the same fact, the immaterial part of the mdividual Similarly 
rupa when apphed to the body is the same as kSya 
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Besides these we have the more usual division according 
to the five khandhas or skandhas (masses, groups) : body, 
feeling, perception, the aggregates, and consciousness There 
is also the term nama-rupa, “ name and form,” occurring 
in the Causal Formula. It is equated to the khandhas by 
making ndma correspond to the four immaterial khandhas, 
but in the Savimaditthi-suita (Majjh., i, 53), where there is 
an exposition of the terms of the Causal Formula, ndma 
is said to consist of feeling, perception, volition (celand), 
contact, and attention, and rupa to consist of the four great 
elements and what is included in them Here we have two 
more analyses of the individual. Ndma-rupa is a term found 
in the Upanishads, but never in the specially Buddhist 
sense. It is used there with its absolutely literal meaning, 
as when the rivers arc said to lose their name and form on 
entering the ocean,* and then it comes to mean individual 
existence. Both here and in Buddhism it appears to have 
been adopted from popular usage It was the analysis into 
khandhas which became the established form for the analysis 
of the individual, and underwent further elaboration and 
comment Can it be said to be primitive ’ Did Buddha him- 
self ixiircss himself in such a way ? Unless we arc to suppose 
that Buddliism was indeed originally nothing more than 
“ vulgar magic and tliauniaturgy couiiled with hypnotic 
practices ”, we should cxjicct to find it eonstruetive on the 
intellectual as well as the moral side We do in fact find 
sehtmes for practising a way of life. We also find as part 
of them three or more descriptions of the nature and constitu- 
tion of man. We aie not bound to say that the scheme of 
the five khandhas was the earliest or was pninitue But 
when we find several such schemes all agreeing in essentials, 
and no rival doctrines claiming a place, we are entitled to 
hold that this way of describing the individual by enumerating 
all the characteristic features was original. All the different 
modes may be due to Buddha for, as Mrs Rhys Davids 
says, “ he would be simply unable to repeat himself ” This 
appears to be the case also with the Causal Formula There 
are some half-dozen forms of the causal sequence, and it 

‘ Mund , 8, 2, 8 , Prairui, 0, 5 It is runous that tlie same simile of the 
nvers ciitenng the ocean occurs in JJddna, v, 5, but there the term used is 
nSma-gotTa “ names and clans ”, and it refers there not to loss of iiidiMduality 
but to the literal loss of secular name and clan by one who abandons the 
world and becomes a son of the Sakyan. 
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IS not till we get to the much elaborated Samyutta-mkdya 
that we find the regular twelvefold form treated as a standard. 
Similarly the five khandhas have become a standard form. 
The forms which have survived in the description of the 
monk’s progress through the four trances (p. 47), and in 
the four contemplations (p 58) arc probably older They 
became neglected when with the growth of Abhidhamma 
such standard lists became compiled and commented on. 

What IS the relation of the individual constituted by the 
five khandhas to the atman ? In the oldest texts there is 
none. In the sense of self, and as opjioscd to another (para-), 
atman is frequent enough But even m the Brahmajdla- 
sutta, where all the heresies are supposed to be included, 
there is no denial of an atman. We are there told of some 
who say that the self is eternal, we are told of Brahma, 
who thinks himself eternal and other beings not, of others 
who hold that thought (ciUa), or mind (mano), or consciousness 
(vinndna) is eternal, of the cel-wrigglcr who refuses to say 
whether a Tathagata, an emancipated one, exists after 
death, of those who hold that the self possessing form or 
in some other mode exists after death, and of those who hold 
that the s<‘lf, whether the bodily self consisting of the four 
elements or a finer mental self, perishes at death. No question 
IS raised as to Avhether the atman exists or not but whether 
in some way or other it is eternal 

The fust place where we Ihid the express denial of an 
atman mentioned is in an analysis of updddna, grasping. 
Upadana is divided into four kinds, (1) the grasping of 
sensual desire (Kama), (2) of heresy (diithi), (3) of mere moral 
practice and rites (sllabbata), and (4) ol the doc-trine of an 
atman (attavdda) * This shows that when this formula was 
made, the doctrine of an atman was expressly taught, but 
it teUs us nothing about the school that held it, and as there 
IS httle trace of upanishadic doctrine it is unlikely this was 
being opposed. It is more likely to imply ojjposition to 
Mimamsa as held by the descendants of the class of brahmins 
whom Buddha opposed. Their position later on is represented 
by Kumanla, who has a long section in defence of atmavada ® 

^ Another late term is aUabUiva, lit sclf-cxisteiicc, an actually existent 
individual, , AngiU Dhsang ,597. In Buddhist Sanbknt 

It means the self 

* Diglui, 111 , 230 , Majjh , i, 60 , Saniy , ii, 3, etc 

' MimdmsaihhavSrUiiai, v 18, transl by G. Jha, Calcutta, 1007. 
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There is a possible reference to iipanishadic doctrine where 
self and world are identified (p. 102), but even here there 
is no reference to Erahma. The Mahdmddesa ^ speaks of 
the “ heresy of atman ” (aitaditthi) and the “ misconception 
of atman ” (attagdha). Both these are late terms and forms 
of expression which are quite unlike the formulation of the 
problem as we find it in the scheme of the five khandhas 
or in the parallel expressions for the union of mind 
and body. 

But though the mere scheme of the khandhas as 
constituting the individual is imjiheilly tlie denial of some- 
thing else called an atman, there is nothing to make it probable 
that the doctrine was at fust termed anattaidda. Aung and 
Walleser say, “ there can be no doubt that Buddha himself 
preached the doctrine of anaitavdda as one of the most 
important doctrines, if one only recognizes that the doctrine 
laid down in the suttas was his own.” If only ! and vet after 
having posed this if, they leave it in the air and slip from 
the question as to what is in the suttas and what Buddha 
himself taught to the harmless statement that “ foi Buddhism 
no acting subject besides action exists and nothing that 
peiceues besides p« reeption.” * 

It IS an illusion to supjiose that ive can prove that Buddha ’ 
taught the doctrine of non-self in so many woi-ds, though 
it can be deduced, as the Buddhists themselves deduced it, 
from the doctrine of the khandhas and the other formul. ’ 
in which the mdnidual is analysed into his elements. T'he 
term anaitavdda has no meaning without stating what 
theory of the atman was denied. It shows that some form 
of iitmaii-belicf came to be rejected, and that this also 
included a belief m its eternity, but what philosophical 
system was opposed when the term was invented remains 
a mere supposition 

The introduction of the terms attavdda, attaditthi, implies 
a new point of view it was the self conceited as something 
more than the self of direct experience. Such a doctrine did 
arise among the Buddhists, but not by attempting to 

‘ Althougrh this IS a commentary on the SuUnmpdta, there is no reference 
to altavada m the SuUanipaia itself The phrase attam pahaya (8(1(1) is being 
commented on This means “ havmg rejected what has been seized ”, and 
so It 18 understood by the commentary ParamaUluijolika, where attatp 
(Oplaty) = gahitam. The Kiddesa is against both sense and grammar, but it 
IB evidence for the existence of the doctrine in its own period 

‘ Dogmatik destnod aUd Buddhiamus, p 10 
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introduce atmavada. They never thought of calling this 
something the atman, but started from a fresh point of view, 
and spoke of the individual (jmggala, Skt pudgala). This 
doctrine (pudgalavdda) is the first of the rejected doctrines 
in the Kathdvatthu . that the individual exists in the sense 
of being real or true m the highest sense The commentator 
attributes the theory to the Vatsiputrlyas and the 
Sammitiyas, and to followers of non-Uuddhist schools 
The holders of the doctrine tried to be orthodox for, as it 
was explained, they held an atman called pudgala, which 
was different and not different from theskandhas {Bodhicarydv., 
IX, 60 com ) The Abhidharmakoia devotes a whole chapter 
to its refutation. 

There is a sutta called the Eurden-sutta {Samy., in, 25) 
which has been held to support the doctrine. “ The burden, 
O monks, I will teach you, the taking of the burden, the 
grasping of the burden, and the laying down of the burden ” 
It IS then explained that the five khandhas are the load. 
“ The burden-taking is the individual , any elder of such 
a name and such a clan ” The grasping of the burden is 
“ that craving s\ Inch tends to re-birth, accompanied by delight 
and passion, taking delight here and there, namely the craving 
for sensual pleasuic, for existence, for non-existence” The 
laying down of the burden is the cessation of craving without 
a tiacc, its rclinquislimcnt, and iclcase. Then follow two 
stanzas which are the real sutta, lor the preceding jirosc 
IS only a comment on it : 

The burden", \erily are the h\e khaiullins, 

The burdcii-takiiif; is the individual , 

(Iraspiiif; l)i< kliaiidiius is jiuin in the world, 
haying down the burden is happiness 
When ht has laid the heaw burden duw'ii. 

And has not taken up another burden. 

And has drawn out eraving with its root. 

Free from hunger he has won Nirvana 

Here we have three jiarallcl expressions . the ^taking of 
the burden {hhara-hara), the grasping after it, and the laying 
it down. There is no doubt that bhdra-hdra means “ burden- 
taking ”, but It has been translated “ burden-bearer ”. 
The point is not very important, for in any case it is inter- 
preted as being the individual. The laying down of the 
burden is by rooting out craving and thus attaining Nirvana. 
But we are as far off as ever from proving by this single 
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text that the individual is to be understood as a permanent 
entity and real or true in the highest sense. 

The doctrine of pud(>alavdda does not appear to have 
spread among the Buddhist schools, and the rejection of the 
doctrine of an atman {dtmavdda) became more intense with 
the growth of controversy. Yet the attempt has been made 
to find an atman doctrine directly taught by Buddha. In 
the Vinaya account of the first conversions made by Buddha 
we are told that he found a party of thirty wealthy young 
men who had been sporting with their wives m a grove 
One of them who had no wile had brought a courtesan, and 
when they were not noticing she had taken their things and 
made off While seeking her they eamc across Buddha, and 
asked if he had seen a woman Biiddha replied, ‘‘ What 
do you think, young men, which is belter, for you to go in 
search of a woman, or to go in search of yourse!-v*s ? ” 
“ It IS better, Lord, for us to go in search of ourselves 
(attduam) ” Tlic itord.fur “self” is the sarnc.s-, the wrord 
for “ soulj^ and we are asked to believe that Buddha was 
~a3 >ising them to go in search of their souls. 

Tins scarcely needs serious discussion, but there is 
a slanding formula m dcsiribiiig the khaiidhas, which iloos 
not indeed teach an atman direetlv, but which is supposed 
to leave a loophole that implies it Usually it occurs as a mere 
formula, but there is a siitlawheie it is brought into connee tioii 
with the general doctrine of the khnndhas. It is attributed 
to Sanputta. so that it may be taken as the foim m wh ch 
the developed doctrine had become established’^ 

Body {rupa) consists of the four great elements and what 
IS included m them Earth is either external (i c. solid matter) 
or internal forming the jiarts of the body hair, nails, teeth, 
and the rest of the individual Water is cither external or 
internal as the various liquids of the body Internal heat is 
heat which producei digestion and so on Internal air is 
the various breaths and winds of the body After each of 
these comds the foi inula, “this is not mine, 1 am not this, 
this is not my self, even so, should it rightly be regarded 
and considered.” In the well-known Anattalalckhana-mtta,^ 

• Maj]k , I, 184 

' Satpy , III, UU Tills is the sutta which, accordiiif; to th( Viiijya (i, 14), 
was the second discourse of Buddha picurhed to the first hve disci]>les 
Anattalakkhana means “ not having the marks of a self or soul ” As the 
Butta shows. It IS merely a dinial mat the kliandhas were atman, wluitever 
that term means. 
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and repeatedly m other places, all the khandhas are treated 
in the same way, ending with consciousness. “ Is it fitting 
to consider what is impermanent, painful, and subject to 
change as ‘ this is mine, I am this, this is my self ’ ? No, 
Lord. Therefore, monks, whatever consciousness, past, 
future, or present, internal or external, gross or subtle, 
low or eminent, far or near, all this consciousness is not mine, 
I am not this, this is not my self.” 

But if we translate na m'eso attd (this is not my self) as 
“ this IS not my soul ”, there is the possibility of supposing 
that Buddha implied that there was a permanent soul some- 
where else, even if not in the five khandhas Such a transla- 
tion IS perfectly arbitrary, and that sense would only have 
plausibility if wc could siipjiosc that the later community 
had sujipressed the atman doctrine so effectually from the 
rest of his forty-five years of teaching that no one remembered 
anything of it. Yet although at his death his teaching was 
preserved in the minds of thousands of disciples (and indeed 
now'hcre else) wc find no trace of it even as a heresy among 
the Buddhists If a trace had sursivcd, we should have 
expected the VatsIputrTyas to have appealed to it when 
they started their doctrine of an indnitlual plus the fis'c 
khandhas. But in fact they started from a quite independent 
point of view, and I here is nothing to show that they thought 
they were contradicting the teaching about the self' 

The sulfa of the simile of ike snake (Majjh, i, 133) repeats 
the argument against an Mman being found in the five 
khandhas, and also explicitly denies an atman. It cannot 
be taken as a primitive expression of the Buddhist position, 
so that it does not do more than illustrate the attitude as 
it became finally formulated. 

An Ignorant, untrained man considers body and the other 
khandhas, and thinks, “ this is mine, I am this, this is my 
self,” and forms the heresy, the world is the self. Hereafter 
I shall become permanent, stable, eternal, unchangeable, 
and so I shall stay for ever. This is mine, this am I, this is 
my self.” The enlightened disciple says, “ This is not mine, 

* WlLit there IS that is permanent is stated in the SarvastivUda form of 
the AnallalaKkhana-sutta, whieh begins “ Form has the nature of the 
destructible, and with its cessation is Nirvana, which is of indestructible 
nature. Feeling, perception, the aggregates, consciousness, are of destructible 
nature, and with the cessation of c ach is Nirvdna, of indestructible nature,” 
Av Sal , 11 , 1C9 
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I am not this, this is not my self,” and does not worr^ about 
what does not exist. A monk may hold this heresy, and then 
hear a Buddha or a disciple of his preaching the doctrine 
directed to the destruction of heresies, the quieting of all 
the aggregates, the giving up of all material of rebirth, the 
annihilation of craving, to cessation and Nir\ana. Then he 
thinks he will be cut off and annihilated. One who does not 
hold that heresy never thinks whether he will be annihilated 
or not, and docs not lament. If there were an atman, there 
would be something of mine belonging to an atman ; but 
as an atman and s( nicthing belonging to an iitman do not 
exist in truth and reality, this view that the w'orld is the 
atman is simply and entirely the doctrine of fools Buddha 
IS then represented as replying to the charge that his doctrine 
imiihcs the annihilation, destruction, and non-existenee of 
an existent being. “ In the past and now I tench pain and 
the cessation of jiain If heiein others abuse, r'^vile, and 
annos' the Tatliagata, the Tathagata does not feel anger, 
displeasure, or discontent of mind. And if otheis honour, 
revere, exalt, and woisliip the Tatliagata, he does not feel 
]oy, happiness, and ixiillation of mind He thinks, ‘it is 
on account of what I came to comprehend long ago that 
such things are done ’ ” 

This sutta apiicats to be a still later formulation of the 
argument against the atman doctrine. Heie the heresy 
usually slated as “ the world and self are eternal ” is con- 
verted into the doctrine that the world is the self and that 
lioth are eternal. There may be here some reference to 
iipanishadic doctrine, though it is still not the identity of 
self and Brahma. The strongly polemical passages in which 
Buddha is made to defend himself against the falsehoods 
and nusrepreserd .ations of opponents appear like the 
wTanghng of schools. The whole standpoint is different from 
that of the discussions in tlu Vlgha There it is not the 
question of the exist cnee of an aiinan, but of its etcrnitj. or 
annihilation , here the doctrine of the assertion of an atman 
IS denied. 

Another way of finding a permanent substrate is to identify 
consciousness itself with the atman. This is treated m the 
legend of the monk Sati {Majjh , i, 256), who formed the evil 
view that consciousness is something which remains 
consciousness, and as such passes from birth to birth. The 
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whole refutation rests upon the twelvefold Causal Formula. 
“ Consciousness originates from a cause and without a cause 
there is no arising of consciousness.” It manifests itself 
through each of the six senses. “ Through whatever cause 
consciousness arises it gets its name from that cause Through 
the eye and visible forms consciousness arises, and is known 
as eye-consciousncss ” Consciousness through the other 
senses is explained in the same way Here it is not the 
birth-coiisciousness of the Causal Formula that is being 
explained, but the rise of a partieular eoiiscious state by 
stimulus of a sense-organ 

The individual is then analvsed according to the 
constituents of which he is compounded and which sustain 
him. There arc said to be the four foods {dhdra) material 
food, contact, cogitation (manoiaiicctana), and consciousness. 
These are all produced by craving, craving by feeling, feeling 
by contact, c-ontact by the six sense-organs, the six sense- 
organs by name and form, name and form by (birtli-) 
consciousness, consciousness by the aggregates, and the 
aggregates by ignorance. Here the origin of the living 
individual as actually constituted of foods or sustenances 
IS cxfilamed It is followed by still another variant of the 
Causal Formula, in which the origin of the individual from 
the stage of Inrth-consciousness is traced as against the view 
that consciousness persists as such through all stages. Uirth- 
consciousncss is identified vvith the embrvo (gabblia) When 
three conditions are present there is entrv or descent of the 
embryo when mother and father come together, when 
the mother is of child-bearing age, and when the gandhabba 
(the being to be reborn) is present When the bov is born ^ 
he develops his faculties, he experiences feeling through 
each of the senses, he delights in them, and delight {riatidl) 
arises This delight in the senses is grasping, on account of 
grasping becoming, on account of becoming birth, on account 
of birth old age and death arise Even so is the origin of all 
this mass of pain This is still another form of the Causal 
Formula, and one which shows that it was understood as 
stages of the individual. Craving {tanlid) is not mentioned, 
but delight (nandi), a word sometimes treated as a synonym 

' It IS expressly said that his motheT gives birth to him and feeds him with 
milk, so tliat the view of Ur Schaver tliat the stages down to grasping are 
pre-natal will not hold here If that view could be adopted, we should have 
a more consistent description of one life from conception to death 
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of craving, takes its jilaee. It is hardly likely that this could 
have arisen after the form with twelve links had become 
fixed 

Such IS the way in which the difficulty of Sati is explained — 
consciousness is not something permanent which persists 
unchanged from birth to birth, but one form which the 
individual assumes at one stage of his existence Conception 
consists in “the descent of the embrjo”. This statement 
IS opposed to the view of Childers that it is only karma which 
transmigrates, but no evidence has ever been given for his 
view. The descent of the embryo is called the descent of 
consciousness or cognition in the Mahanidana-sutta (abo\t 
p 67) Yel Rhvs Dai'ids when translating the very words 
of that suit a, I'innanam va In tnuut hucchim okkamitva, as 
“ were cognition after having desr ended into the motlicr’s 
womb ” {lhal , ii, 60), adds a note to say, “ there i'- no con- 
ception ol (ogiulion, as a unity, dcseending fr.»in outside 
into the woinli like a li.ill into a bag ” fvcii if it were only 
karma winch were tiansmigrating, one would have thought 
that it niusi- come from outside 

In OIK sense karma tiansmigrates, bceai'si' rhe indiv idiial 
which transmigrates is loadc'd with karma in every stage 
The gioiips of which he consists aie always ehaiiging, but it 
IS beeaiise thev aie not whollv' dispersed that he continues 
to be reboin Fieedom from re-biith is exactly the final 
dis])ersion of all the khaiidhas, and this takes plate with 
the destruction of craving Rut until this happens the 
mdmdiial is a being with a definite past, which with the 
jiroper training he can remember Tins is not a mere 
eoneessiuii to jiopular ideas, for apart from the fact that no 
other teaeliing is mentioned, we find the reincmbrancc of 
former births eon.inuallj referred to as one of the aeqmre- 
me'nts of the diseqilc unde'r training 

Although the Riiddhist lielieved m the survival of the 
individual in the next existence as firmly as any Chrislian, 
it may bir asked whether his theory of the khandlias justified 
him in doing so. No explanation is evei given why the 
"khandhas should be always coinbincd m separate personalities 
There is no principle of individuation, nor even any recogni- 
tion of what A ant called the synthetic unity of apperception 
It IS probable ■. lat the opponents of the theory of khandhas- 
only were fceli g after some such principle, and there is 
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no doubt that the orthodox Hindu theories of the atman 
depended on more than the instinctive rejection of the 
thought of personal annihilation. But this principle was never 
separated out from dogmatic concepts of the soul, and it 
was always possible to reject these and at the same time to 
neglect the principle of truth which they contained. In any 
case the doctrines of immortality (eternal life as distinct from 
mere survival after death), the existence of a permanent 
spiritual substance, and of a being thinking and feeling 
apart from material conditions, did not come within the 
range of evidence recognized by the Buddhists. The critical 
question for the Buddhists was not the surM\al of the 
iiidi\idual at death, which they held and defended against 
the doctrine of annihilation (ucchedavdda), but the existence 
of the individual when the aggregation of the khandhas 
has finally ceased That question depends upon the much 
disputed meaning of Nirvana 



CHAPTER IX 

KARMA 

J UST as the eonccption of an atmaii in brahminical specula- 
tion can lie traced from the notion of a small entity 
residing m the heart to that of the universal reality of all 
things, so the doctrine of karma, “ action,” develops until 
it becomes a universal principle of ethics. Any act as judged 
bv Its results may be good or bad This is a far wider concep- 
tion than the question of right and wrong. Early man’s 
welfare depended on Ins being anlc to discover from his 
experience what actions were advantageous and ivhat 
injurious. He had to form theories Two of thc'c are the 
belief in magic and the belief in divine being* How these 
beliefs began is not our present concern, lo> the carlic.st 
Indian societies were i.ir from being primitn'e in the sense 
of being near the actual beginnings of human development. 

Itfagic is the iKhcf that by the performance of certain 
jircsciibcd actions and the rcj'ctition of formulas ceitam 
desired results mil follow. It has been held to have been 
an attemiit at natural science, for early man would have no 
means of distinguishing the working of a ■> ainmaking-spcll 
from the equally mysterious jiroduction ol fire by the use 
of the fire-drill Hut whatever its origin, magu ca..ie to 
be an independent science or pseudo-science based on the 
ritual pel formance of certain actions Its growth whs fas oiired 
by its connection with an elaborate mjthology winch helped 
to make it plausible, and by the desire to believe the wonder- 
ful results promised and no doubt often achicsed. 

Ritual is founvi in sacrifice as well as in magic, but in 
India w*c find sacrifice, at least m the earliest period, existing 
quite distinct from the rites of magic Along with sacrifice 
there w'as the belief in gods, personal beings who were the 
authors of many events beyond human control. The gods 
might be influenced, especially by being placated with 
offerings that served them as food. They came down to 
receive it, and grass was strewn at the sacrifice for them to 
sit on. Thus they were benefited, and the worshipper offered 
his sacrifice expecting a fair return. 

107 
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The sacrifice thus looked upon as an appeal to the gods to 
be gracious is entirely different from a magical ceremony, 
in which a result follows merely from the performance of 
a prescribed act. Yet the belief became established that 
if the sacrifice were duly performed a certain result would 
inevitably follow. The performance alone produced the 
result, not the favour of a divine being To the extent to 
whicb this idea predominates, the ritual of sacrifice becomes 
indistinguishable from that of magic This appears as the 
prevailing notion in the later V'cdic period of the llrahmanas. 
In the liraliinana of the Hundred Paths rules are given for 
the proper building of tlie altar. To get the desired result 
the altar must be of a prescribed sue, and this is explained 
by the myth of the gods who were mstiuctcd by the god 
Prajapati how to build an altar 

The gods perfornietl these sacriliees the Kire siienfiee, tlie New 
and Full Moon saenflees, the Four-monthly sacnliees, the Aninial 
saentiec, the Soma saenlicc Thev saenlicmg with thise sacrifices did 
not ohlairi ininiortulity 

Then went on praising and performing austerity, desiring to obtain 
iiimiortality Prajapati addrtssed them ye do not put down my 
forms , ye either lease out or earrv out tiHi fully, therefore yc do not 
become immortal 

They said Tell us this, how we iiiav put dow'n all ths fonns lie 
said Sixty and three hundred enclosing stones lay down, and sixty 
and three hundred yajushniati-bnoks, also six and thirty , of 
lokampriia-bniks put down ten thousand and eight hiiiiilred , thus 
ye will put down all my forms, and will become immortal The gods 
thus put them down Thence the gods were immortal 

Death spoke to the gods surely thus all men will become immortal 
Now what shall be my share V They said hcnc'cforth no other sliall 
be immortal witli his body, but only when tliou shalt base taken that 
body as thy share Thus basing parted with his body he shall be 
immortal who is to he immortal through knowledge or kariiia Now 
in that they’ said this through knowledge or karma, it is this fire- 
altar that IS the knowledge, and this fire-altar that is the karma 

So they who know this, or they who do this karma, having died are 
born again, thus being bom again they are born agaui to iiiimorlahty. 
Thus they who do not know, or they who do not know this karma, 
on dying are bom again, they become the food of Death again and 
again ^ 

The kaima and tJie knowledge here sjioken of is that 
required for the due performance of the sacrifice. Doubtless 
the idea of action as moral action already existed. Moral 
rules grow up inevitably in a society in accordance with the 
actual social conditions But in India wc find a wider con- 
ception than karma. It is dharma, thought of as a universal 
‘ Saiapaiha Bt , x, 4, 8, 4-10 
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law of action. It appears in the Vedas expressed by rta 
“ law ”, the law that everything in the universe has a pre- 
scribed course, from the path of the sun to the duties of 
each individual according to his own caste. Law or dharma 
thus universalized the conception of karma It naturally 
included ritual actions, involving both what we call religious 
injunctions as well as morality. But in the Upanishads we 
find a clear distinction arising between ineie ritualism and 
ethical action Brahma, after having created the castes, 
is said to have created dharma “ He further created a better 
form. Tliat was dharma, the power of the power (kshaira) 
which IS dharma Therefore, there is nothing beyond dharma 
Hence a ■weaker man prevails ovei a stronger as though by 
a king Even so that which is dharma is truth. Therefore, 
of one who speaks truth they say lie speaks dha'ina, or of one 
who speaks dharma they .sai he speaks truth Both indeed 
are one and the same ” ^ And again “ Accoidmg as one 
acts, according as one conducts himself, so does 1 c become 
He that docs good becomes good , he that docs evil becomes 
evil One becomes viituous by virtuous kani.a, bad by bad 
karma " ^ 

I’lic above Ilratiniana jiassage is also the first m which 
we hear of rebirtJi. It was a novelty in brahininism, for there 
IS no trace of it in the Vedas, llicre we fiiio in one ol the 
funeral h\mns the dead person thus addressed- 

do tortli, go lorth, along the p.»Uis, w tic re fathers 
Of ours before lia\e travelled on aforetene , 

Doth kings exulting in their own oblations 
dod Vanina shalt thou behold and Yama. 

tonii- with tlic fathers, conic along with Ynina, 

Vlilh gilt? and ofleniigs in the highest heaven, 

Come honu again, leaving Itehiud al' tvil, 
t oiiie viith I'ly body, full ol lilc and vigour ■* 

The son of the departed was required to make periodical 
offerings at the giin e, as indeed he is still. At some not very 
ancient j'criod we Imd the idea of reincarnation coming to 
hold a delimte place in Indian belief. Death is not fanal 
repose. Yet when the idea of reincarnation is introduced, 
the reason for such periodical ceremonies would seem to 
be removed. The departed person is called prita (lit 
departed), and he remains such until flic funeral rites are 

* Brhad Up , 1, 4, 14 ‘ Ibid , 4, 4, 5 • Kigveda, x, 14, 7-8 
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performed The old practice of periodical funeral offerings 
was continued after the rise of the new doctrine, and it is 
found also among the Buddhist laity, though with a trans- 
formed significance 

In the Upanishads, the rcineamation doctrine is fully 
developed, but that il could not be very old is shown by the 
fact that the older idea that the father is reborn in his son 
also occurs there {Kaush Up., 2,15) But superseding this 
we find the doctrine of ri birth as another being: “He 
IS born again here as a ■norin, or as a moth, or as a bird, or 
as a tiger, or as a lion, or as a fish, or as a boar, or as a man, 
or as some other being m these states, according to his 
karma, according to Ins knowledge ” ^ 

The upanishadic teacliing, howeier, did nothing to alter 
the sacrificial system. It remained the valid and the only 
valid course for the uninitiated. Buddhism challenged the 
whole of it in principle Naturally in the life of the laity 
much of the older beliefs remained It was only the monk 
who could discard las “ name and clan ” and ignore all 
the ceremonial practices neeessarj for social life That caste 
and caste distinctions remained among the Buddhist laity 
IS shown 111 the legend of the live dreams of Buddha on the 
night before his cnlightcnnienl The fourth of these dreams 
was that four birds of different colours came from the four 
quarters and, falling at Buddha’s feet, became entirely white 
They are interpreted as laymen of the four castes, who 
abandon a household life and become enlightened disciples.* 

Several modifications were introduced by the Buddhists 
into the Hindu doctiinc of reincarnation. The term prela 
(peia) was retained, and was applied not to the transitory 
stage of the departed before the performance of the funeral 
rites, but was made one of the five possible careers of existence 
(gait) for beings that arc reborn These are (1) hell, (2) birth 
as an animal, (3) birth as a preta, (4) birth as a man, (.5) birth 
as a god The first three are .specially states of punishment.* 
The pretas are ghosts with small mouths and big bellies, 
tortured by hunger and thirst. They correspond to the 
homeless ghosts of brahmmical belief, who wander as such 
because the funeral rites have not been performed But 

' Kaush Vp , 1 , 2, 

‘ Aug y 111 , 240 , Ml 9t , 11 , 130 

* A fourth unliuppy state [apdya) was later added, that of the asuros, the 
tehel gods Khuddakap Cum , ISO 
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for the Buddhists they axe beings in a definite existence, 
into which they arc born in accordance with the karma to 
be expiated. The Petavaithu (stories of petas) is a work 
in the Khuddaka-vikdya, which represents the ghosts as 
returning to their old homes and depending for their food 
on what is set out for them by their still living relatives 
— evidently a reminiscence or continuation of the old practice 
of libations to the dead. 

The Buddhists also modified the concejilion of Yama 
In the Vedas he i king of the dead in the happy world of 
the fathers, i e the deceased ancestors. For the Buddlu-.is 
he IS still king of the dead, but of those dead who are con- 
demned to a period in hell (nirajn), and he is in charge of 
the tortures iiiflieted there. 

The five or six possible careers of existence cover the whole 
universe. We also find the range of existence divided into 
the nine abodes of beings (dvdsd) Then a:c tliree planes . 

(i) Kdnidiacara, the plane in which there is enjoyment of 
the fue senses, coiresponds to the first abode mlr'bited by 
beings with \arielv of body and variety of perceptions 
It includes bnnian beings, some gods, and some beoigs in 
the three slates of piinisliment • (a) the hells, of which there 
arc eight hot hells, the lowest being ^vfei ^ Besides tliese 
are eight cold hells and other iiimor hells, wh'di are jirobably 
a later addition ; {h) The sphere ol the pretas , (c) thewmrld 
of men , (d) the lower heavens, including the heaven of the 
four Great Kings, of the Thirty-three gods, ruled by §akra 
or Indra, the Yama gods, Nirmanarati gods (.Ichglitiiig in 
transformation), and the Paranirniitavasav artin gods (having 
power over the transformation of others). 

(ii) In Rupdv .cara, the world of form, the senses of taste, 
smell, and touen arc absent. It includes four abodes, the 

(a) Brahma-world (which later is subdivided into four) ; 

(b) the Abliasvara gods ; (c) the Subhakrtsnas, the wholly 
bright gpds, and (d) the iVsamjnisattvas, beings without 
perception Furllier subdivisions are also found. 

(ill) Arupdvacara is the formless world, m which there is 
only the sense of mind. The four abodes arc the stages of 

1 Tlijs term is iiiteipr ltd iinerrtaialy by tlie coinmcnt.itors I.itcraHy it 
IS without a wave ”, i e with continuous llnini, but Kern has shown that 
it IB probably for aoacl “ below ", and comiiitcd thFoujih analogy with 
tidiel “ above ” For tlic whole of tins cosmology see Stale of the Dead in 
Hastings, ERE 
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the four Attainments (a) in which there is the perception, 
“ space ]s infinite ” ; (h) in which there is the perception, 
“ consciousness is infinite ” ; (c) in which there is the percep- 
tion, “there is nothing”, (d) the fourth is the stage of 
neither consciousness nor iion-eonsciousncss. It reaches to 
the limit of existence {hhavdgra), through which a being may 
transmigrate. 

It IS a Buddhist doctrine that the next state of a being 
to be reborn is deterniincd by the last wish. Buddhaghosa 
gives examples of it in discussing the Causal Formula (p 64). 
There is no necessary violation of flie law of karma in this, 
for whatever that state is, the indivudnal’s karma will begin 
to take effect in it Noi can an individual at the end of 
a life make an arbiliary wish It is really determined by the 
life he has led, liy the character which he has eorne to be 
We find a parallel to this in the motlern parable of Dr Jektdl 
and Mr Hyde Di Jckjll did not wish to cease to be 
Mr. Hyde. His accumulated karma had converted into 
a Mr Hyde, and he wished to practise the lilc of a Mr Hyde 
more than ever What he did not wish was the unpleasant 
consequences 

None of the practices of training in themselves produce 
final release. So far as they tram the mind in turning it 
from contact with the things of sense thev form stages in 
coming to a rcali/ation of the Truths. But the direct result 
IS only to bring about rebirth in the appropriate abode. 
In all of them there is the fetter of the desire for existence 
in some form. To practise friendliness is a means of being 
born in the Brahma- world, and tlic jtractiee of the highest 
contemplations, the Attainments, m itself leads only to rebirtli 
in the Formless world 'Diey bung the diseqih' nearer the 
goal bj the breaking one after anotlier of the letters 

The ojieratioii of karma was worked out in detail by the 
scholastics Actions have a ripening (vipdka), and a fruit 
{phala). There are certain crimes which bring theif punish- 
ment in this present life (dnantariya) murder of a mother, 
a father, an arahat, shedding the blood of a Buddha, and 
schism Karma may be black, white, mixed, or neither black 
nor white. 

(1) If a man produces injunous aggregations of body, speech, and 
mind, he is reborn m an injurious world There he is affected by 
injurious unpressions, and feels injunous feelings extremely painful. 
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such as do those who are beings in hell Thus the rebirth of a creature 
IB due to the creature It is through what he does that he is reborn 
Thus beings are the heirs of their karma 

(2) If a man produces a non-injurious aggregation of tiodv, speech, 
and mind, he is reborn in a non-mjunous world There he is afTecti d by 
non-injiinoiis impressions, and feels noii-injunous fi clings cslremely 
pleasant, sueh as do the Wliolly-bright gods 

(3) If a man produces an injurious and non-m|urious aggregation 
of laidy, sjieecl., and mind, he is reborn in a world bolh injurious and 
non-mjUTious lie is affected by both kinds of iiiiprcssioiis and feelings, 
such as human beings, some gods, and some beings m states of 
punislimeiit 

(4) Wlicn tlic intention is directed to the abandonment of bl.iek 
karma 'nith Iilaek ripening, of white karma uitii uhite ripining, .<nd 
of black-white karma with black-white iipenmg, this is called neither 
black nor while jirodocing neither black nor white k.iinia II tends to 
the destriirlioii of karma * 

The diffiTcnt kmels of fruit aic also sjiccificd accord uig 
to the characlor of the deeds The womau or r an who kills 
or sheds lilood is rchurii in hell, oi if Ihc person alt.Tiis human 
form she or lit is slioi l-liveet Those who h.ne eonipassioii 
lor ihc Hclfaie of all liting beinirs are reborn in hcfiven, or 
if ns human beinjrsthfi arc loiig-ln t d . For ernnes of ''lolence 
the Iniit IS sickness, lor anger nglincss, for desiring honour 
and lordship wc.ikiKss, for nnscihncss jiovc ty, fin inde 
and insolcnec loe, birth, lor not resorting to ascetics and 
brahmins and asking whal is good and wlnit should be done 
stu[)idit> 2 TIusc things are known be cause', as we are 
told, ‘“some .iseedie or brahmin bv nuiins of misfciily, 
elloit, a])pheation, aiiel aUeiition produces sii.’h eonetnl r.itioa 
of mind that with e oneenti.itcd mind and jiiniliid divine 
eye surjiassing human Msion he sets a certain map piaetisnig 
murder, theft, adultciv, Ijnig, inalieious and liaish speech, 
fnveilous talk, greed, males olcncc, liilse views He sees tlie 
man after death I irii in an unhappy state' or in hell lie s.ijs, 

‘ surely there ar< evil kannas anil ripening of misdeeds, 
for I has e seen sneli a man born in hell ’ And he -,as s, ‘ siiiedy 
he who eomnnts such crimes is bom ui hell Tiie s who know 
thus know iightl> , tlie knosvledgc of those who know ollicr- 
wise IS fafsc.’ ” ® 

The Suita oj Deaths laessetisns pictures the urrisal of 
the sinner in hell King Yama questions him ahc'ut tlie Inst 
messenger “Hallo, man, when you sserc among mankind 
did you not see the first messenger of Heath ’ ” “I did not, 

* Mnjjh , 1 , 389 • Majjh , iii, 202 • Majjli , iii 210. 

I 
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sir ” ^ “ Did you not see a woman or a man of eighty, ninety, 
or a hundred years, bent with age, leaning on a stick, shaking 
wretchedly, greyhaired or bald, and with discoloured body ? ” 

“ I did, sir ” “ Did you not, when you got intelligence and 
grew up, think, ‘ I, too, am liable to old age, I must surely 
do good 111 deed, word, and thought ’ ’ ” “I could not, sir, 

I was careless ” “ Through carelessness you did no good in 
deed, word, or thought Verily, they shall deal with you 
according to your carelessness Your evil karma was not done 
by your motlier or father or brother or sister, not by your 
friends and companions, not by kinsmen and relations or 
the gods or ascetics and biahniiiis Vcrilv. you did the evil 
kaima, and it is you who will suffci the iipcning ” 

Yama then <piestions him about the second messenger, 
the sight of a sick man, and about the third, the sight of 
a corpse. “Then the guardians of hell lake the Ihelold 
bonds, they put a hot iron stake lliroiigh one h,ind and one 
through the other, oiu' through caeh toot, and another through 
his breast Thus he sulfers pain, sharji, keen, jneieing torture, 
nor docs he die until his evil karma comes to an end ” “ 

Even after the criminal has exhausted his karma in hell 
it IS very diflicult lor him to be horn again as a man If 
there were a yoke with one hole iii it floating on the ocean 
and borne about bv the four ivinds, it Mould be easier for 
a one-cycd tuitle rising to the surface once in a hundred years 
to put its head through the hole than lor such a being to 
attain iiian’s estate Even when he does so, he is born as 
an outcast, or m some low rank of life Rh> s D.ii ids pieliiri'd 
to call lull purgatory, but the Duddlusl hells aie anything 
hut a prejiaralioii and jiurilieation for a life of bliss The 
being, unless thcie is some still unripened good karma, must 
start at the end of the scale again. 

It has been said that the annihilation of karma is the aim 
of the disciple, and that this constitutes sahatiun This is 
only indirectly true in the sense that karma is jiroduccd by 
cravii'g or by craving in the three forms of giCed, hatred, 
and stupidity ^ The mere absence or neutralizing of karma 
without the destruction of its cause is vain On this point 

^ These messm/^rrs wen also the fmt thr<*c of the four 8igri6 sent by the 
frodb to Gut«iin<i while at the iieight of hi& glory to remind him of his destiny 
The fourth sign was a man who hud renounced the world Jdl , i, 59 

* Atig , I, 

* Ang , ip 134 , tliey are called the three roots of dement. 
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Buddhism was in direct opposition to Jainism The actual 
historical relations of Buddhism to Jainism do not here 
concern us. Wc And certain doctrines discussed and opposed, 
but the actual historical statements are due to a later 
tradition, and their interpretation is a matter of disjiute. 
We find the Jains, under the name of Niganthas, represented 
as holding the doctrines of the omniscience of their leader 
and of the annihilation of karma as the means of obtaining 
release But the Achelakas, the naked ascetics, are also 
opposed, and their practices of austerity are much the same 
as what wc know of the Jams There is a siitta in which 
a Nigantha gives a list of these practices, hut he atliihutcs 
them to other teachers Jacobi consequently hc*]d tliat the 
original Niganthas were the follow eis of Vaisva, the 
predecessor ol Mahavira, and that Mahaviia, the .Tam leader, 
jirohahly borrowed the rigid riili-s from the Achelakas oi 
Ajivikas, the lollowcTs of Gosala ^ Heie llu Diked ascetic^ 
eoneeiii us oiilj as the representatives of a rival wav cif 
snh’atioii 

One wav of regarding the pcrlonnanee of aiisteniics is 
to eoiisidei it as tlic iieaping u]> of good karma or as 
nenliMlizing bud luit the list of the naked ascetic’s practices 
IS eonsideied from a diffeient |)oint of view, in tlicir jiossc'-smg 
value as a means of (raining the mind In the A'cis'cipavi- 
liniidda-'.utta {Dl^ha, i, 101) the cpii-stion laisid is, “among 
tliose things which are bad .and ac’eoimtecl had l)laniLWO’'thv, 
to he sliiiniied, ignoble and wiekcd, amt accounted such, 
who IS tlu'ic who lias jmt them uttculv avvav, is i1 the .iseetic 
tlotania or other reveiend leadeis of scliools ’ ’’ It is Gotaina, 
and it IS hj means ot the Noble Eightfold P.itli That is 
the true incaiung of beeonnng an aseelie and hi^ahniin 
The naked ascetic rejilics bj giving a long list ol rejmlsive 
praetic’c's in begging, c-atnig, and sleeping - Thee ;ii( rejected 
hv Buddha hi cause “unless the attainnients ol moivlity. 
mental training, and full knowledge h.ive been practised 
and reali/c'd he is l.ir I'lom being an ascc'tie, l.ij I mm hc'ing 
a bralunin It is in so lar as a monk praetnc's tlie thouglil oi 
friendliness without liatred or dl-will, and w itli the dcsliiietion 
of theasavas (lust, desiie for existence, false views), and aliides 
in this actual lift having himself grasped and realized 

‘ Jaina SiitTas, trunsl liy II Juvobi, vnl ii 

‘ In Ma]}h , i, 77, Buddlia is said to have formerly practised them liimsclf 
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emancipation of mind and emancipation of knowledge, 
that freed from the asavas he is a (true) ascetic and brahmin 
These practices and other frightful kinds of self-niortilica- 
tion are also discussed from the point of \ lesv of their value 
in the training of mind and body. The Maha-Saccaka- 
sutfa (Majjh , i, 237) represents austerities as being practised 
by Clotama during his six years’ search for the right method. 
A man is trained in body when, if pleasant feelings arise, 
they do not overpower his mind, and he is trained in mind 
■when his mind is not overpowered by painful feelings Since 
the time when Gotama left his home and donned the yellow 
dress, on no occasion did pleasant or iiainfnl feeling over- 
power Ills mind He found that only tliosc ascetics and 
brahmins m whom sensual passions are calmed are capable 
of knowledge and highest enlightenment Without his mind 
being once oiercome by painful feeling he practised stoppage 
of breathing until the gods thought he was dead , he took 
less and less food until he was reduced to a skeleton ; but 
he found that with the sharpest uusteiities lit could not 
reach superhuman truly noble knowledge and insight Then 
he rcmenibered how once when his father was woiking 
he sat under the shade of a mst -apple tiee and attained the 
first trance ^ Perhajis tli.xt was the wa_\ to enlightenment 
Thinking that there was no danger in the pleasure that was 
without sensual desires and without cmI ultas he took solid 
food again His live followers then left him, but he went 
on to practise the four trances, and round that tne jileasaiit 
feeling w'iiieh arose did not overpower his mmd Tlieiest of 
the sutta is the description of attaining enliglitcnnieiil m the 
same words as arc used of every disciple who attains it, 
as described above (p. 47) The only difference is that lluddha 
was the discoverer of the method 

The view that extinction of jiaiii is brought about by the 
exhaustion of karma is altributid to the Niganthas. It 
IS the most extreme form of the doctrine of action (Kiriyavada) 
Karina ;s conceived as something flowing into the Individual. 
An action produces so much karma, whether it was intended 
or not As represented by the liiiddhists, the Niganthas 
hold that “ whatever an individual experiences, whether 

1 The Pall commentaiy places this event in early childhcKx], but it is 
explained in three other ways in Sanskrit works ■ of The Life of Buddha, 
p 44, below, p 136. 
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pleasurable, painful, or indifferent, is all the effect of his 
previous karma, and that so by the extinction of old kannas 
through austerity and by the non-performance of new karmas 
there is no outflow in the future, and that through there 
being no outflow in the future there will be destruction of 
karma, through destruction of karma destruction of pain, 
through the destruction of pain destruction of feeling, and 
through destruction of feeling all pain will be exhausted 
The view that an aet of killing, even if unintentional, involved 
retribution is i ejected in Kathdvatthu, xx, 1. The Jams are 
charged with holding it in AhhJc , iv, 73 , ef. Jama Sfitras. 

Buddhism by making the ethical character of an action 
depend upon the motive and not upon the external 
performance transformed the doctrine of karma. The aim 
was no longci to attend to external actions, but to the motives 
that inspire them As Buddhagliosa puts it, the Buddhas 
are like lions which iv hen shot attack the hunter ; they make 
the pain to eeas<‘ and teach the cessation of pain by referring 
to the cause The heretics arc like dogs which attack the 
stick that hit them , they teach tlie cessation of pain by 
teaching the application of sclf-mortification and such things ; 
they icfer to the effect, not the cause.^ I)oubtles^ this teaching 
was not cntirelv new We find truly ethical concejits in the 
I’panisliads But it was an important protest against a iival 
vieiv of karma, which was earned to its extreme by the .Tams 
The whole scheme of Buddhist training came to be arr,) iged 
m four stages of the Noble Kighlfold Path Even those who 
do not go hevond faith and love towards Buddha are destined 
to hcavdi They whose practice is in accordance with the 
Doctrine and faith are destined to enliglitcnmcnt. To c-iiter 
on the Path requires an intellectual change 

They who haie east off the three fetters of belief in a 
permanent individualit v (sahldya), doubt, and belief m 
mere morality and rites are those w'ho have reached the 
first stage of Entering the stie.am (sotapatti) They aie not 
liable to be reborn in an unhappy existence, and are destined 
to enlightenment They who have cast off the three fetters 
and weakened the bonds of passion, hatred, and stupidity 
have reached the second stage of the Oiicc-returner {.sahada- 
gamtn). They will return once to this world before making 
an end of pain. 


• Vism , 507. 
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They who have cast o£f the five lower fetters (the three 
above with sensual passion and malice), and who arise by 
appaiitional birth ^ in a higher stage of existence, and there 
attain Nii vaiia, without returning to this world, have reached 
the third stage of the Non-rctiimer (andgdmtti). 

Tliey who are arahats liave destroyed the asavas (lust, 
desiie for ovisteiiee, ignorance), they have completed what 
was to be done, they base laid down tlie burden, obtained 
their end, and with the destnietion of the fetter of desire 
for existcnee aic hlierated with complete knowledge. Their 
course cannot he pointed out 

This scheme is not a course of training, like the four 
conternjilations or thf tlirec stages of morality, eoneCntraLion, 
and full knowledge, but it is a scholastic elaboration of the 
stages attained by hlicration Iroin the ten fetters. Each 
stage is also subdivided into the jiath and the fruit. It 
depends upon the training, not upon any external act, for 
a man may enter the Order and vet be far from entering the 
stream. We are told of a Icanied diseiplc who had learnt 
the three I’ltakas and expounded them to five hundred 
disciples He was able to answer Buddha’s questions about 
the Trances and the .Vttainnienls, but he was put to shame 
y an ignorant monk who had vsoii insight, for he was unable 
to answer a question about Entering the stream ® 

' There HU' four kiiiils of birtli - oM[Mrous, ivipiiroiis, biitli from moisture 
(.IS nisi its), .mil a)iiinTitioii.il {npajmtika), wliih takes jilaec in tlie liipher 
plains III iMsteiiie wil flout .my plijsiiiliiKie.il proeess, .mil Iht iiiiliviiliial 
relKirn (as .1 Kod 01 slill liiKher Ik mg) siiiiplj . jiiie irs there 

^ Majjh , 1, 1 H ’ M] ram , 1, l.il 



CHAPTER X 

RELEASE AND NIRVANA 

T he prevalence in Indian relipioiKs of a doctrine of release 
(molisha, vimuLti) from the UK of existence was a natural 
result of the conception of the universe as a world of change 
and rebirth Ea<h sehool had its own special teaching, and 
the Buddhist doctrine stands out m its originality and in 
the ethical character of the whole scheme The disci jile 
adv aiices not bv aceiiniulatiiig good deeds, but by quenching 
those tendencies winch lead him to do evil The j'cifccted 
monk reaches a stage not lieyond good and evil, h”t a state 
111 which his moral training is so perfected thal it is impossible 
foi him to commit murder, theft, lying, ami other suis ^ 
Its greatest eontiast is perhajis with Jainism, to which in 
extern, iK it has many resembluiiees The Jam doctrine, 
savs Jacobi, is that liberated souls will Tie embodied no 
more , they hav e aeeonijihshed absolute puilty , the j Hvv^ 
111 the state of ])cifcction at the top of the universe, and he 
no more to do with worldly affairs; thev have le.ac, ^d 
niii'dna {'Hivrl), or mukti) Metaphysical’y the difrerenec 
between the mundane (the still transmigrating) and the 
libeiated soul consists in this, that the former is ' ntirely 
filled with subtle matter, as a bag is filled with sand, while tht 
latter is absolutclv pure and free from any niatciial allov^ ® 

' f The Biiddliist v lew has rather a resemblance to the doctrine 
^of the Upaiiishads in that release depends upon a ccrlain 
kind of knowledge But m the Ppaiushads it is the knowledge 
of an existing laei , the fact, cxjiiesscd in the most v aiicd vvays 
that t he self i s ufe i itica l with Brahma The Brahma-know ers 
become “ plunged in Brahma ”, “ the self enters the Bralima- 
abodo ”, or “enters the all”, “it becomes one in the 
inqicnshable,” and “ goes to the divine Person ” When in_ 
Buddlnsm the doctrine that the world and tin self are the 
same IS touched upon, it 's not rejected as falsCj^_but put 
aside as a useless view. 

Ill some respects Buddhism has a closer relation to the 
• JMgha, 111, 235 ’ EUB , vii. 408 
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doctrine of Sankhva and Yoga. Sankhya, like Buddhism, 
emphasizes tlic existence of pain, and teaches that release 
from jiam is brought about by dissociation from any contact 
with the world of change. This is produced by knowledge, 
but It IS the knowledge that the purusha, the imperishable 
self, IS already absolutely distinct and separate. 

For Buddhism final release is brought about by a process 
of training of the self, in which it is released by stages from 
the bonds or fetters that hinder complete insight The 
disciple, when he begins to meditate (p 4C), devotes himself 
to ])urifymg his mind from the hve hindrances, sensual 
jiassion or longing for the world, malice, sloth and torpor, 
ihstractioii and agitation, and doubt He is like a man freed 
from a debt, or lecosered from sickness, or loosed from the 
bonds of jirison, or as a freed slave. Tli^ is also a Ji&L of. 
^en fetters, wliicli are fitted into the selicme_ oi_tiLe four 
stages of fhc Path The first five are the lower fetters • 
belief in a permanent individiialitv . doubt, belief m mere 
mor.ilify and rites, sensual jiassioii, malice . and the five 
higher dc sire for existence in the world of form (which licre 
includes everything below the formless world), desire for 
existence m the formless world, pride, distraction, and 
Ignorance ’ Other forms of the ten fetters exist, and they 
appear to b( a later formulation tlian the fundamental 
diMsion of the three asaias sensual desire, desire for 
existence (two forms of erasing or grasping), and 
Ignorance .Still another arrangciiieiit of those qualities of 
character which have to be eradicated exists m the certainly 
later list of the kiJfsai, usually translated depravities’ 
greed, hatred, stujiidity, jiiide, false views, doubt, sloth, 
distraction, shamelessness, recklessness * The first three 
also occur independent Iv as the three roots of dement or 
bad action Greed (hthha) is a positive form of craving and is 
correlative to hatred (dosa), the hostility to what is unpleasant. 
Stupidity or dullness of mind (rnoha) equally leads to un- 
meritorious actions It is these loots that have to be 
destroyed, not the mere avoidance of bad karma which they 
produce 

* DifiAa, m, 23i , Another list at , Ilia , in the latter the sixth and 

seventh are i ombincd in bhuvaTdgn, desire for existence in any fonn This is 
reallv the second asavn 

‘ Dhsanii , 1 >48 , a list of eight, Mahimdd , 258 , of twelve 386 , of six 
Dhaang , 07 
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With the destruction of all these, whether called fetters, 
depravities, or asavas, the disciple is released (vimutta). 
He IS released with complete freedom from grasping, knowing 
that all compounds arc impermanent, all compounds are 
painful, all things are without a self, and that everything 
which has an origin has also a cessation.” ^ This is the 
emancipation of full knowledge {jpaiina), in which with the 
destruction of the asavas all false views are destroyed, and 
with the knowledge of the Truths he has come to know things 
as they are. He is also said to be emancipated with release 
of heart or mind.* This is the actual experience of release 
obtained by the attainment of the trances or the eight releases. 
He IS then said t(i be released in two ways {ubhato- 
bhogavtmuila), with the actual knowledge of his state, and 
with the ecstatic experience of being free from all bonds * 

The counterpart of full knowledge is release, and the 
count erpail of release is nibbdna, Nirsana I’his is said to 
ha\e been the answer given by the nun Dliammadinna to 
the layman Visakha {Majjh , i, 304). When he asked what 
was the eounterjiart to Nirvana, she said, “yon push your 
questions too far, Visakha The religious life is plunged m 
Nirvana, its aim is Nirvana, its end is Nirvana If you wish, 
go and ask the Lord, and as he explains it, thus bear it in 
mind” The lawman did so, and the Lo.d replied, “the 
nun Uliammadiiiiia is le.iriicd, she is of great w'lsdom If 
you had asked me the question, I should have explained it 
as she did That, indeed, is the answer. Tims bear it in mind ” 

Nirsfina is tlic hiial state that the disciple reaches with 
the complelion of the course of his training : 

1'he tihikkiiii, hikd with wisdom here, 

III hist, desire, delighting not, 

Kepose, the immortal, has attained. 

The uiKhangeable Nirs ana-state 

The term nirvana* was correctly explained by olebrookc. 

‘ Mahdmdd 2N.I 

" Ccto tins iiicIikIi'S the emotions, hut (loos not, like ho.irt ONclude 
tlio iiitolloot 

’ iinjih , I, 477 , Pugg , 14 The f.ill of Godhika from Ins st.ile of 
“ t(*mponiry rclojsi* ’’ is said to Inise liooii the fall from tins c( stain st.ite 
set p lai 

‘ ^miM’onociition (not found m Childers) has un^n nboiit the distinction 
ctween nirvana andjiarminvlfin The Totter is siiiipowd t(i he fli e mr\ 7na 
^oched at.dcuni, “ ccimpU tc mrvina "uiit'tlii^ is not "tlTo slightest e\ idc nce 
ir this diB tinrtioii ~Tl 'has already been csplaineirTronV thcgr.iminafieal 
pUlUl' orview (1 dunk by E Kuhn) Pan- eoin]>ounded with a Serb coiiserts 
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a century ago . “ Both these sects (Buddhists and Jams) 
propose, for the grand object to which man should aspire, 
the attainment of a final happy state, from which there is 
no return. All concur in assigning to its attainment the same 
terra, viiikti, or mohsha^ with some shades of difference in 
the interpretation of the word as emancipation, deliverance 
from evil ; liberation from worldly bonds ; relief from further 
transmigration, etc 

“ The term which the Bauddhas, .ns well as Jamas, more 
partieulailv caffeet, and which, however, is also used by the 
rest, IS mn'dnn, profound calm ^ its ordinary acceptation, 
as an adjective, it signifies extinct, as a fire which is gone ou'^; 
set, as a luminary which has gone down ; ilefunctj.as a saint 
who has passed away , its etymology is from va, to blow 
as wind, with the picjiositioii nir used in a negative sense 
it means calm and iinriiflled. The notion which is attached 
to the word, in the aeee[)tatu)n now under consideration, 
is that of perfect apathy . • Perpetual uninterrupted 
ajiathy can hardly be said to differ from eternal sleeji. The 
notion of it as of a hapfiy condition seems to be deriv’cd from 
the experience of eestaeies, or from that of jirofoiind sleep 
from which a person awakes reficshi'd. The phsisant feeling 
is referred back to the period of actual rcjiose . the 
ledfwta considers the individual soul to be temporarily, 
during the jicnod of jirofound sleep, m the like condition of 
rv.unioii witli the Supreme, which it permanently arrises at 
I'l,, its final einaneipation from body 

“Thi.s doctrine is not that of the Jamas nor Bauddhas. 
But neither do they consider the endless repose allotted 
to their perfect saints as attended w.th a discontinuance 
of individuality It is not aiiniliilation, but unceasing ap.athy, 

tlu* Mrb from Iho <\pr<*ssjoji of a st,Ue to the i\|jrrssjon of the jichic\emrnt 
of .111 uetion tiiTvdvn js tho state of rctcabc , pnriniTvOna is the attamiiif; of 
that btatp Thejnont pa7^mrv()h " atlauis JsiT^mr^ ufTHe iime ot cnli^hien- 
itifehf“Tt*r well as at The PTS ]hctionnry dchms pann'ibbiwa as 

“ poiiipletc Nirvana ”, hut immediately ^rois on to sho^ tluil the same term 
IB usid of IfOlh kinds Nirvana at death is v^hc.n a Buddha or uii'arahal 
anupddisaaya nibbanad/idluyd pdrimbbUyah attains nirvana with the 
nirvaiui-rlenient which is without a substiatc of irbirth ” {DighUi ii, 1«IG) 
The word nibbdna s used in this dpOnitioii of final Nirvana ” The nirvana 
nitaimd dunn^ hi (.it cnli^hUiimcnt) is detun'd in Dip same words except 
that &aupdd'iit\dya is used, altanis nirvana wiUi the nirvaria^ele nifcnt 

which 18 with u sul stratc oi r ebirth ” irBu&dlui's attaininont of nirv&iia 
IS rcltrred to, Specially fiiTIie Totcr lileraturc, the nirvana at death is generally 
meant, but it lh( distinction is exprebsed it ir always by saupadisesa and 
anupddiseaa (Skt aopadhiie^a and nimpadhiiesa) See p. 181, 
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which they understand to be the extinction (nirvana) of 
their saints.” ^ 

It need not be said that the etymological analysis of a word 
common to several religions will not decide its meaning for 
Buddhism Even if the idea of annihilation is present in 
nirvana, there is nothing to imply the annihilation of the 
individual, and it is used by sects for whom this meaning 
would be impossible. It is not found in the early Upanishads, 
and ]>robably did not originate in braliminical circles In 
Jainism it is the usual word for the state of the released 
disciple, who is in no wise annihilated As Jainism is oldir 
than Buddhism, it is unlikely that the woid w-as borrowed 
from the latter, and tli'' Buddhists inav ha\e taken il over 
from the .Tams with the already established meaning of 
final release 

ColHirooke’siiew vs ns first d iseiissed by Burnouf,’’ but 
as he had to de|)cnd thiellv’ on JJ'ibetaii translations the 
question was not much advanced nc_assiimed that exluictum 
meant the extinction ol the individual The piolilem has 
been mncli discussed since, somctiiius wnth an evident 
bias showing the inlluence of the vviiter's own views of the 
nature of human destinv. Anotlier nnfortnnate fact has 
been the habit of speaking of the passages iii the Scriptures 
as the ipsismna x'eiba of Biuldha without testnig the assump- 
tion, ill spile of the emphatic words of Frankc that “it is 
given as yet to no mortal man to dem(>nstratc that any 
one Buddhist svntenee was spoken dining the lifetime ... 
tlie Foundi'r ” ® 

Oldeiiliery found a large miinbei of p.issagcs bearing on 
the siihjeet, but tlie most deeisive of these .arc attributed 
to disciples, not to Buddha himself Thev aic interpretations 
which even his tollovvers did not venture to ascribe to the 
Master. IVhat we learn from the m in llu first place is the 
doctrine winch liad lieeome cstalilished in tlic eoniiminitv. 
Whether it was the original doctrine, or wheUier the diseijiles 
had forgfitteii or actual] v effaced an earlier teaching rests on 
complex considerations 

The literal meaning of inrvana eloes not hedp us It means 
“ blowing out ” as of a lamp, and the vn'rb is used literally 

' Tram Jf IS , 1 827, p S(l(i (Uiie fc’»vn?/v, frf 1H7:1, p 121) 

• Inlrod , pp 18, 580 

“ The Uuddhist Ci>un( ils at lUijagaha and Vcsall,” transl b> Mrs Itliya 
Davids, JPTS , 1008, p 20 
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of the extinguishing of a light, but this is not a prominent 
notion in the treatment of the subject, and the meaning has 
been modified by its being connected with another verb, 
for the participle is formed from mr-vr or m-vr, meaning 
tranquil, happy, ceased, and panmrvrta in its technical 
sense is “ having attained nirvana ” In any ease it does not 
assert the annihilation of the individual Buddhist polem ics 
are eontiiiual ly directed a gamst two vi ews, that of per manen ce 
(sassaid) and tha t (rf annihilation (ucc heda). They are 
prominent m the BraWmojafa-sutia^ and are elsewhere 
attributed to the teachers Pakudha and Ajita Kesakambahn 
resjiectively (pp. 72, 73) The Buddhist altitude to these 
views IS expressed in the list of iindctei mined questions 
{avyakrtavaxtum ) 

(1) Whether the universe is eternal or not 

(2) Whetlier the universe is finite or not 

(3) Wliether that which is the vital iinnciple ()h'a) is 
the body 

(4) Wliether after death a Tathagata (a released jierson) 
exists or not, whether he exists and does not exist, whether 
he IS neither existent nor noii-existeiit ’ 

The first two of these views are given in the Brahmajdla- 
sutta, and the first is there combined with the doctrine 
that also the self is eternal. In this list the question alioiit 
the self IS included in the third and fourth views, but is stated 
111 quite different language The assertion that the vital 
principle is the same as the body would involve the doctrine 
of annihilation as stated by Ajita, that both fools and wise 
at the dissolution of the body are cut off and destroyed 
But here the word for body is neither the usual kdya nor 
rupa, but sarira. The word foi the sjniitual part is also 
different, jiva merely meaning life. The jilirase taw pvam 
tarn sarlram looks like the statement of a tenet expressed in 
the w'ords of the teacher who hchl it It occurs sejiaratelv 
in the Jehya-sutia (Dlgha, i, 159), whcie it was Jnil as a 
question to Buddha by tw o wandc ring ascetics. Their jiuriiose, 
according to Buddhaghosa, was to get eithci a positive or 
a negative answer, and thus to accuse him of annihilationism 
or etcrnalisin Ills reply is to describe the attaining of the 

* Ma]jh , 1 , 157, etc , Mvyut , 200 , Dht , 187 , they are four in iiiunbcr, 
but with their diSerent modes of stating them they amount to fourteen 
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four trances and enlightenment, and to conclude that for 
one who thus knows and thus perceives it is not fitting for 
him to say either. 

The doctrine of annihilationism as put by Ajita implies 
annihilation at death, but other forms of the doctrine in 
the Brahmajala-sutta admit the existence of a finer self, 
which yet is finally annihilated For Buddhism neither of 
these points is fundamental Perhaps more than any other 
Indian religion it held views about the departed resembling 
those of the modern spiritualists. The Scriptures are full of 
stories of the matenaluation of dead persons, and of 
individuals with special powers of communicating with them 
And if these stones do not belong to the earliest stages of 
the Iloetrine, it is all the more clear that they were told 
by the same persons who refused to recogm/c the eternity 
of the self The fiiiidaineiital question is whether a Tathagata ^ 
exists after death , and that is put aside in the fourth undeter- 
mined (jiiestion . every possible way of asserting it or denying 
it IS stated and rejeetid. 

1 1 IS ev uh nt from the Sutta of the simile of the snake (Majjh , 
1 , 130) that the Buddhists were aeeusecl of nihilism, not 
merely on ueeoiint of any denial like that of Ajita’s, but 
because their doctime of leleasc was held to imply it 
Buddha is there made to say that not all the f^ods with Indra, 
Brahma, and P.ijaiiati are able to track out a monk with 
mind leleased and say, “ there rests the consciousness of 
a 'Jatlifigatu ” Tlien follow's a repudiation of the charge of 
annihilationism some ascetic s and biahi.nns aecuse 

me w r ongly , ba^closUv, falsely, an d groundless ly, sj^'Ii^ 

ttIat~The__aseetie (;otama_is_ a mmlM, and preaches the 
annihil^ion, tle^*iuctioii, and mni-cxistencc of an existent 
^hiJJk- That_is_ \luit 1 din not and do not affirm. Both 
previously and now 1 preach pam and th e cessation orda in ^ 

Here the charge of annihilationism is simply denied. 
In a discourse attributed to Sanputta it is discussed and 
refuted *rhe elder Vaiiiaka liad formed the view, “ thus do 
I understand the doetriiie taught by the Lord, that a monk 
in whom the asavas are destroyed is annihilated aiid destroyed 
with the dissolution of the body, and does not exist after 
death.” Yamaka is made to admit that the body and all 

’ It IS clear that this term liere applies not merely to a Buddha but to 
anyone who has attained linal release Buddhaghosu'commciitiug (>n Diglia, 

1 , 27, takes Taihagata in thi sense of satta 
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the other constituents of the individual are impermanent, 
and that, therefore, he cannot sav of any one of them, “ this 
is mine, I am this, this is my self” “ What do you think, 
friend Yamaka, is a Tathagata the body ? ” “ No, friend ” 
(And so of feeling, iiereeption, the aggregates, and conscious- 
ness ) “ Do you look on a Tathagata as existing in body, 

etc ? ” “ No, friend.” “ Do you look on a Tathagata as 

existing apart from body, etc— oi as consisting of them — 
or as existing without any of them ^ ” To all these questions 
Yamaka answers no No loophole is left for asserting the 
existence of a self either w ilhin or layond the hve constituents. 
The conclusion is that “a Tathagata cannot be held to be 
perceived as exi'-ting even in this life in truth and reality.” * 

The undf termined questions are often made the basis 
of a discourse, in which Buddha givi's reasons for refusing 
to answer them He declares that it is not on the truth of 
any' ol these altcrnatnes that the practice of the religious 
life depends “ Theie is still biith, there is old age, there is 
death, grid, lamentation, suffering, soiiow, and despair, 
ol which I ])r<aeh the destiiietion even m this present life. 
Therefore, beai in imiid what I have not determined as being 
iindeterimncd And whv base I not d('tcrimiu*d them‘d 
Because they are not iisefnl, do not belong to the principle 
of the religious life, and do not teiirl to revulsion, absence 
of passion, cessation, tiun(|iiillity, insighl, enlightenment, 
Nirviina ” ^ 

When the wandeier Vaeediagotta asks wlmre a monk 
whose mind is released is le-borii, and declares himself dis- 
satisfied with the rejily' that it tieies not lit the ease to say 
that he is reborn or not reborn, or both leborn and not 
reborn, or neither rebeirn nor not leboin, Buddha eleelarcs 
“ profound is this Doctrine, hard to see, hard to eomprehend, 
calm, excellent, bcMiiid the sphe-re ol reiisonmg, subtle, 
intelligible only to the w ise. For you it is hard to understand, 
who hold othei Mews, another faith, other inclinations, 
another diseiplnie, and another teacher. ThcTcfoie, I will 
question you in turn, and do you answer as you think fit. 
If a hre were burning before you, would you know it ’ I 
should. If one asked you on account of w'hut the fire burns 
what would you answer ? I should say the fire burns on 
account of the fuel of grass and sticks. If the fire were 
‘ Saifty., ill, lOU ' Ma^jh , i, 481 
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extinguished, would you know it was extinguished ’ I should. 
If one asked you in what direction it had gone, east, west, 
north, or south, what would you answer ’ It docs not fit 
the ease, for the fire was burning on account of the fuel of 
grass and sticks, and thiough consuming this it is without 
food, and is what is called extinct Even so, Vaeehagotta, 
the body (with feeling, perception, aggregates, and conscious- 
ness) by which one might define a Tathagata is jiassed 
away, cut off at the root, upriMited like a palm-tree, made 
non-existent, not liable to arise again in the future 
A Tathagata released from what is called body, etc , is 
profound, inimtiisurable, hard to fathom, like the great 
ocean It does not fit the ease to say that lit is reborn or 
not reborn or reboin and not reborn or neither reborn nor 
not reborn.” ^ 

In spite of this rejieated refusal to make anv assertion 
one way or the otlnr, Oldenberg came to tlie eoneliision that 
It was a ineie slinking of the question in order not to shock 
a weak-niinded lu.irer “ He quoted another legend of Vaeeha- 
goita, who came and asktd Buddha whether the atin.vn exists, 
and then whether it is non-existent In each case Buddha 
remained silent Aftei Vaeehagotta had gone, Ananda 
asked Buddha why he did not lejdy “ If, Annnda, when 
Vaeehagotta asked, ' is theie an .■itinan ' I had said, ‘ there 
is an atinan,’ then I should base been one of those ascetics 
•and brahmins who hold the doctrine of eternalism I’lit if 
I had leplicd ‘ there is no atman ’, then 1 should hiise been 
one of those who hold the doctrine ol annihilation \nd if, 
when Vaeehagotta asked ‘ is there an alinan ’ I had replied, 
‘there is an atinan,’ would it ha\e been in aeeoidanee with 
the knowledge that all things are without ."itman ’ “No, 
Lord.” “ 11 I had said, ‘ there is no atinan,’ the bewildered 
Vaeehagotta viould base become still more bewildered, 
thinking, ‘ tln'ii did my atman exist before, and now it does 
not exist i" ’ ” ■* 

Oldenburg’s eonelusioii was, “thiough the shirking of 
the question as to the existence or non-existence of the 
ego, IS heard the answf i, to which the jirciiiises of the Buddhist 
teaching tended The ego is not. Or, what is equivalent . 
The Nirvana is annihilation ” 


' Majjh , I, 48G 

‘ Buddha, 1st ed., Knpl tr , p. 272. 


Sarny , iv^ 400 
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It IS certain, however, that this is a eonclusion which the 
Buddhists never drew. In this very sutta annihilationism 
IS rejected It is not really to the point to say that the 
Buddhist premises tended to this conclusion. The only real 
question is what conclusion did the Buddhists draw and 
what for them was the logical inference. Existence (bkava) 
for them depended upon knowledge obtained through the 
SIX senses, except the knowledge of the permanent attained 
at enlightenment They recognized the individual as 
consisling of elements perceptible to the senses. They had 
befoie them the question as to what becomes of him when 
evervlhing that can be predicated of him is withdrawn. 
What the clairMiyants and spiritualists can tell us of dis- 
earnate spirits is of no help here. That is merely about 
existence in another plane of the universe The Buddhists 
had reached the conception of a state of which neither 
existence nor iion-existenec as we know it could be asserted. 
They wcie not left iii suspense that the answer might be one 
way or the other. Thcqucstion was put in such a way that they 
rested certain that an answei was neither useful nor po.ssible. 

This state is described with a wealth of c])ithcts as, “ the 
harbour of refuge, the cool cave, the island amidst the floods, 
the place of bliss, emancipation, liberation, safely, the 
supreme, the transcendental, the uncreated, the tranquil, 
the home of ease, the calm, the end of sulfenng, the medicine 
for all evil, the unshaken, the ambrosia, the immaterial, 
the imperishable, the abiding, the further shore, the un- 
ending, the bliss of effort, the supreme joy, the inclfablc, 
the detachment, the holy oily ” ^ These are names ot Nirv'ana 
used by those who have realiztd it iii this life, and in whom 
there is still a “substratum of existence” as we know it. 
W’hat when that substratum is Avithdrawn ’ Then every- 
thing IS withdrawn by which anything can be asserted. 
He Avho IS released is “ profound, immeasurable, hard to 
fathom, like the great ocean ”. And if the disciples refused 
to assert anything, they ivcre not agnostics or cel-wrigglcrs, 
but were merely thinking clearly and refusing to express 
the inexpressible It does not fit the case to assert existence 
or non-existence when its object has been explained as being 
of quite a different kind from that about which assertion 
is possible. 

' Hhys Das ids. Early Buddlaam, p. Ti 
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There are two collections of verses attributed to several 
hundreds of monks and nuns, all of whom were held to have 
attained enlightenment. They contain no more guessing 
or theorizing about the ineffable and inexpressible than the 
words attributed to Buddha himself. As Mrs. Rhys Davids 
says of the nuns, “ their verses do not seem to betray any- 
thing that can be construed as a consciousness that hidden 
glories, more wonderful than the brief span of ‘ cool ’ and 
calm that they now know as Arahants, are awaiting them.” ^ 
Two of the “ fervent utterances ” in the Uddna (viii, 1-3) 
have been held to be assertions of such hidden glories after 
death . 

There is the stage (m/alann), where there is neither earth nor water, 
nor hre, nor wind, nor the stage of the inhnity of space, nor the stage 
of notliingness, nor the stage of neither consciousness nor non- 
eoiisiiousiiess, neither tins world, nor the other world, nor sun and 
moon There, monks, I sav there is neither roming nor going, nor 
staj ing nor passing awav . nor arising , without support or going 
on or basis is it This is the end of pain 

There is an unborn, an unlu'conit, an unmade, an uncompounded , 
il there were not, there would not be «n psci'jh- (nmi the liorn, the 
bccsiine, the made, the eompounded Uut because there is an unbum, 
oil uiibeeoine, an unmude, an uncompounded, thin tore there is an 
escape (roni the born, the beeoint, the unmade, and the uncotiipounded 

This IS a dc.scri|)tion in entirely negative terms of the Nii\ ana 
which every araliat attained, an ciiiphatie assertion of what 
was to liim the onlv reality. But of the state that the arahat 
mav reach after death there is not a word 

(Jldcnberg-’s view' mav he taken as represcntatu e of tliose 
investigators wlio would eominit the Buddlusts, m spite 
of all their efforts, to a one-sided dogmatism, and make them 
assert not what they themselves inferred, but what others 
thought they shi nld do ^ But Oldenberg later came to 
a different conclusion Ho pointcil out that there is a change 
of standpoint from the view that the question ought not to 
be answered to the view that it could not be answered. 
(This merely means that different diseijilcs discussed it in 
different i^nys ) The luin Khema (again a chsc-iple is 
expounding) says that the I,.ord has not cxplaiiu'd it, just 
as no one can measure the watci of the ocean, for, freed 
from the designation of body (and the other constituents) 

^ l^salms of the Sisters^ Introd , xxxi 

* The chief represcntalives of the aunihilalioii \iew are Childers (Pdl% 
Diet , s V ) and J D'Alwis, Buddhist Ntfvdna^ Colombo, 1671 
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a Tathagata is profound, immeasurable, hard to fathom, 
like the great ocean.” ^ Does the idea, says Oldenberg, which 
Buddhism had about that Beyond imply an absolutizing 
of individual being as in later Sankhya, or had they floating 
in their minds a universal, absolute being in which the 
secret of achievement is realized ’ “ From the way in which 
Buddhism treats this class of problems, or rather refuses to 
treat them, it follows that the ideas here in question can only 
be traced through a haze. But the traces that can be made 
out indicate rather that a universal being reaching far beyond 
the limits of the individual floated in their minds : an 
absolute, naturally not as WeUgtund, because in fact they 
had no impulse to ask about a Weltgrund, either openly 
or covertly, but an absolute as final highest goal.” This is 
a withdrawal of the charge that if Buddha had drawn the 
last conclusion of his own principles, he w ould have arrived 
at annihilation 

Dr. F O Schrader has attacked “ the nihilistic conception 
of Parinibbanam ” and defended “ the assertion to the 
contrary ”, but without stating clearly what he means by 
this.* He says quite naively, “ I cannot here exjilain the 
reasons why, to my way of thinking, pliilosophy is forced 
to accept the mctaphjsical conce))tion of llic Absolute 
One.” Not only that, but he is also certain that Buddha 
accepted it “ It was the Buddha, without any doubt, who 
banished out of tlie work! the last glitter of immutability, 
and liberated, on the other hand, from the last terrestrial 
feature it still possessed, viz consciousness, the notion of 
the Absolute ” With such premises much can be jiroved. 

One of Dr. Schrader’s conclusions is that “ it is beyond 
doubt that in Buddha’s opinion there lests of the parimbbuto 
(one who has attained Nirvana) not the slightest shade of 
individuality ”. It need hardly be said that this is only 
Dr. S chrader’s “ w ay of thmking”, but it does involve a 
question more tHan once touched upon by the commentators. 
Already m the Upanishads it was a problem it^hether the 
liberated atman knew that it was liberated. Indra was told 
that when one is asleep, composed, and knows no dream, 
that is the atman. With this answer he was dissatisfied, 
for “ such a one does not know with the thought, ‘ I am he,’ 

’ Lehre dtr Up., p. 309 

* " On the problm of Nirv&pa,” JPTS., 1906, p 157 
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so that he becomes one who has gone to destruction He 
went back to know more, but after five more years of study 
all he learnt was that while one is in the body there is no 
freedom from pleasure and pain ; when he is without the 
body he is not touched by pleasure and pain.^ 

Buddhism makes no such confident assertion as this, 
nor any positive statement at all about the final state of the 
released. The commentators, however, speak of the last 
consciousness and the last thought. It is in the form of 
consciousness that '.he individual exists when transmigration 
takes place. The story is to ld of Godhik a {Sarny, i, ]0y;. 
who attained temporary release^ six times, but fell away. 
T)h~~a'ttainmg it the seventh time Ik cut his throat. When 
Buddha and his monks came to sec hlm7’a~darir~cloud was 
moving in all directions. “ That,” said Buddha, “ is Mara 
the wicked looking to see where Godhika’s consciousness 
has become established ; but Godhika has att&’iied Nirvana 
ivith consciousness not established anywhere ” This does 
not tell anything positive about the state of Nirvana, but 
it illustrates the doctrine that consciousness with all the 
other constituents of the individual “ stops {nirujjhatt) 
with the death of the arahat. 

Psychological theorizings such as these do not tell us any- 
thing more about the fundamental qucstior The list of 
undetermined questions remained established like a creed 
throughout the history of Buddhism. The distinctir i of 
two kinds of Nirvana is probably such a development. It 
IS one which would raise itself as a problem at ter Buddha’s 
death. In IJhummapada 89 there is a reference to “those 
who have attained Nirvana in the world with the destruction 
of the asavas The commentator here exjilains “ attained 
Nirvana ” as attained by the two attammgs of Nirvana 
{dvihi parimbbdnfhi), (1) that which is with a remainder 
of substrate of rebirth after reaching arahatship and getting 
rid of the ^course ot the depravities, and (2) that which is 

* Chund Vp , VIII, 11, 12. 

' SamaycanmuUx, KaUiav, i, 86 , Mvyut , 46 , this, according to the com- 
mrntatois, was release of mind obta.ned by practice of the trances, and 
Godhika, through sickness, could not maintain his state pf trance The 
Abhidhannakoia (vi, 58) al^ diicusses tlie case of Godhika, and says that, 
although he fell from his state of temporary release, he did not fall from his 
state of arahat. 

* Khindsavd . lake panmbbutd ; here, agam, the word supposed to 
describe final Nirv&pa is used of the hving moidc 
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without a remainder of substrate of rebirth with the cessation 
of the last thought and getting rid of the course of the 
khandhas What is to be understood by this substrate of 
rebirth has been disputed, for in Pah the term is upddi 
and in Sanskrit upadhi ^ It is now generally agreed to be 
a collective name for the khandhas, the elements constituting 
the individual, which at death, unless dispersed by know- 
ledge of the truths, continue their existence in a new birth. 
The form that they have at the moment of conception is 
consciousness (viiindna, citta), and witli enlightenment it 
is said to cease It is not said to be annihilated, but it stops 
or ceases {mrujjhatt) to transmigrate What that implies 
may be still further argued, but it is known only to the 
arahat 

In these diseussions by Sariputta, Dhammadinna, Khcma, 
and other disciples is it possible to distinguish any primitive 
teaching They had before them a conception clearly 
separated out from two rival theories, the theory that there 
was something in the world of sense absolutely permanent 
and eternal, which they found to be contradicted by 
experience, and on the other hand the theory of annihilation, 
which contradicted their own theory of moral equity 
Between these two they were not in a position of suspense 
They knew that there was a .state to be attained, which 
they defined only negatively, the goal of the Eightfold Path, 
the end of the disciple’s training in morality, concentration, 
and full knowledge. 

Doubtless all this was not explicit in the earliest teaching 
We have the direct evidence of the vai lous efforts of disciples 
to state It convincingly, and to restate it in ojiposition to 
rival theories But even the earliest teaching about the self 
was subordinate to the teaching about the final end Rival 
theories of the self were rejected because they were m conflict 
with the ideal of the goal. This ideal involved a system of 
discipline differing from all other Indian systems, and 
evidently due to the genius of one man On this was based 
a system of moral and mental training directed to one goal. 
The teaching about that goal, we also have reason to believe, 
was due to one mind, the mind that taught the vra.y to it. 

* See PTS. Diet , b v , and H O IjOvojov, “ The Buddhist technical 
tenns upadana and upddiaesa," JAOS , 189H, jit ii, p 120 



CHAPTER XI 

BUDDHA 

B uddha was Tiot only “ the teacher of the Way ” and 
“the jircxhieerof thennprodneed Path " licwasforthc 
Buddhist the actuality of the central doctrine, the one who 
had lived it and reached the ^oal. Henc' evcr\ thing that 
we learn in the Seiiiiturts alioiit Ins jiersonal history is 
coloured by dogmatic views concerning Ihe nature and 
destiny of a Buddha and of those acts which were essential 
steps in his career The rciords of personal details which 
we find in the Scriptures arc generally nrit the Buddha- 
word hut additions due mainly to classes of reciters (bhdna/ea) 
of the discourses The two most important classes were 
the rc'citeis of the Digha and the reciicrs of the Majjhima, 
and it IS easy to sec that they possessed traditions which 
sometimes became incorporated in the text We also find 
diyc'rgent tradit'ons, for the Jataka commentator alter 
telling how the four signs which ai)[)Cared 'o (lotama ]ust 
before he left the world, occurred on diffc’cnt days, adds, 
“ the Digha-reciters, however, say that they happened on 
the same dav ” ^ Evident Iv unwrrittcii chycigcnt trac^itioiis 
existed 

This IS most obvious in the ease of the statements attaclied 
to each discourse saving where and on what occasion it 
was given.* Some of these may be genuine records, but the 
fact that in th'' ease of every discourse the same kind ol 
statement is given makes it probable that many of them 
rest on surmise Besides such formal statements we often 
find complete legends These are most freiinent m the 
Vinaya, where each rule is furnished with an account of 
the event which led to its promulgation ; but legends of 
the same kind occur in the suttas, their insertion there being 

* Jdl , 1, 59 

^ These statements are calJed mddnaSf and sometimes are merely indirntcd, 
eg Sdvatthi ntddnam ‘'occasion at Sfivatth! , or merely ** Sft\atthT 
meaiung that the -whole usual statement about Buddha bta>ing there is to 
be repeated The comnienTatoT on the liuddhavamsa draws attention to the 
fact that this work begins without a nidftna* 
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justified by the Buddha-word which they contain. Passages 
like these make it probable that they were part of a complete 
legend, but a continuous bfe of Buddha, except in a very 
concise form, is not found until long after the close of the 
Pall Canon. In several schools the separate legends of the 
Vinaya were collected to form an avadana, a complete 
account of the “ heroic deeds ” of the Master. In the 
Mahasanghika school it was the Mahavastu. From Chinese 
.sources we hear of several Sarvastivada schools which had 
/ such a biography, and the Lahta-vistara is probably a 
Mahayana elaboration of a Sarvastivada avadana All 
these woiks conclude with the Enlightenment and the 
immediately following events of “setting in motion the 
Wheel of the Doctrine ”. 

The Pah Canon has no sucli work, but in several 
commentaries biograjiliical accounts are found. Of these 
the most important is the Introduction to the Jdtaka, the 
Ntddna-katM. Its account of Buddha’s prc\ lous existences 
IS based on the Buddhavamsa, and the story of his last 
existence is taken from the commentaries and the Canon. 
Its special importance is that it shows a definite stage m ■ 
the growth of the Buddha doctrine, as it can be compared 
both with what we find in other schools and with the state- 
ments in the Canon. Its chief difference troni earlier accounts 
lies in its developed doctrine of the Bodhisatta and his ten 
Perfections, the ten virtues which he jiractises during his 
preparation for Ruddhahood. They are mentioned onl\ 
in the two latest books of the Sutta-pitaka 

The author divides his account mti' three parts, nulanas, 
the “ occasions ’’ or causes which led to the events recorded 
m the tales. The first is the “ distant occasion ”, the whole 
period from the time when Gotama as the ascetic Sumedha 
saw Dipankara Buddha, and made the resolution that he 
would not there and then realize the Dra-trinc, but would 
put that aim deliberately aside, and first win o^jnniscience 
and become a Buddha He resolved that after having done 
so he would “ embark on the shiji of the Doctrine, and take 
great multitudes across the ocean of transmigration, and then 
attain Nirvana ”. He meditated on the eight conditions for 
attaining Buddhahood. and especially on the ten Perfections, 
the ten virtues which Bodhisattas perfectly attain during 
their career — ^almsgiving, morality, renunciation, wisdom. 
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exertiOD, patience, truth, resolution, friendliness, equanimity. 
Dipankara prophesied that his vow would be fulfilled, and 
so did all the succeeding Buddhas, under all of whom he 
repeated his vow, until he was born as a god in the Tusita 
heaven. 

Then the second nidana, “ the non-distant,” begins with 
his last birth up to his attaining of enlightenment When 
the time for his last birth came, he made five great surveys 
(vilokana), and reflected on (1) the right time, when the age 
of men is neithe. too long nor too short for them to reflect 
on old age and death ; (2) the continent, .Tambudipa (India), 
for only there are Buddhas bora ; (3) the country, which was 
the Middle District, and in it was Kapilavatf hu , (4) the family, 
and he chose a kshatnya family, as that was then in greater 
honour than the brahmin caste, and king Snddhodana 
would be his father ; (5) the mother, queen Maya, because 
she was sober and had kept the five lay pr< c<‘pts from her 
birth. 

But Suddhodana was his father only in a legal sense.^ 
At the midsummer festival queen Maya took the eight 
Uposatha vows of abstinence, and entering her enamber 
fell aslecj) and dreamt a dream In her dream the Bodhisatta 
m the form of a white elephant appeared to enter hir right 
side Her dream w'as mtciprcted by the brahmins, who said 
that she would have a son destined to be either a universal 
king or a Buddha When the time of his birth dre- ' near, 
she wushed to go to her parents’ home, but on the way she 
alighted to sport in the Lumbini grove, and there the 
Bodhisatta was born Four Great Brahmas received him 
in a golden net, and from them the four Great Kings received 
him and gave him to human beings. Standing on the ground 
he faced the east, advanced seven steps, and said, “ I am the 
chief in the world ” 

In the heaven of the Thirty-three the gods were rejoicing 
at the qews. An ascetic named Kaladevala (or A.sita), who 
had acquired the eight Attainments, went up to this heaven 
and learnt the cause of their rejoicing Coming down he 
went to the king’s abode and asked to see the child. The 
boy was presented to him, and the ascetic, who could 

‘ Though the queen was not a viigin, this is what is generally understood 
by the term virgm birth Both in the Mahavastu (ii, 5) and Laiiiamalara (40) 
she asks the king’s permission to spend the night alone It is also implied in 
the Fall by the fact of hi r taking the vows 
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remember the future as well as the past, perceived that his 
own death would take place before the boy became a Buddha. 
So he smiled and then wept, but he assured the people that 
it was on account of his own loss.* Five days afterwards 
the name-giving cercmonv took place, and the brahmins 
again prophesied that the child would become cither 
a universal king or a Buddha ® But one of them, Kondahha, 
prophesied his buddhahood without a doubt. It was he who 
was the first to be converted by Buddha. The king was told 
that his son would abandon the world on seeing the four 
signs an old man, a sick man, a corpse, and a man who 
had renounced the world, so he set guards to ward off such 
omens 

The rest of this first period consists of his life in his three 
palaces, his marriage (at the age of sixteen), and his skill 
and achievements in the arts The most interesting incident 
IS that of the ploughing festival. While his father with a 
golden plough was pcrformmg the eiTcmotiy, the nurses 
placed him under a canojiy beneath a rose-apple tree Thev 
left him, and he immcdiatclv sat up cross-legged and attained 
the first trance When the nurses returned thev found 
that the shadows of the other trees had moved, hut that 
of the rose-apple tree had stayed This event is based on 
a phrase in the Canon {Majjh , i, 240), but other accounts 
place it much later, and one of them puts it on the day before 
the great Reinmciation. 

When the gods thought that the time of his enlightenment 
was drawing near, thev sent the four signs At the sight of 
the first three he was much agitated m heart, but at the sight 
of the ascetic he decided to leave the world that very day. 
On returning from the park in his chariot his father sent 
the message that a son was bom to him. He replied, “ Rahula 
is born, a fetter is born,” and B^iula became his son’s name. 
He passed m his glory through the city, and a maiden named 

’ The TcsrmblunceB of this star) to that of Simeon in Luke, ii, £2 IT , have 
often been pointed out It is corienilly admitted to be the most striking of 
the paralJels in the legends to stones in the (losjH-ls 11 there is more than 
a parallel and actual borrowing on the (lart of the evangelist, the diffeienees 
need explaining os w cU us the lesembliiiiecs - why the ascetic wept 
and Simeon departed in peace, why the ascetu, who heard the news 
from the gods in heaven, should have been replaced by shepherds, and 
why Simeon is only introduced six weeks later, and then not at the child’s 
house 

* The name, not mentioned here, was Siddhattba, “ he whose aim is 
accomplished " 
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Kisaf^tami, seeing him from the palace roof, in joy uttered 
this tiddna 

Happy indeed is the mother. 

Happy indeed is the father, 

Happy mdeed is the wife. 

Who has such a husband as he 

The Bodhisatta heard, and thought of the word “ happy 
(nibbuia, which also means “ extinguished ”) He thought, 
“ when the fire of passion is extinguished, the heart is happy , 
w'hen the fire of J'ate, the fire of stupidity are extinguished, 
it IS happy ; with the extinction of jiride, false views, and 
_ull the depravities and pains, it is ivhat is called mbbuinm, 
happy.” He sent hei a precious pearl neeklaee for having 
taught him a good lesion 

In the night he awoke to find his dancing girls sleeping 
round him in disgusting attitudes, and filled vith loathing 
he ordered his charioteer to saddle his horse lie thought 
he would look at his son, but fearing to awaken his wife, 
stopped, and left tlie palace With his charioteer behind 
him hr fled, crossing three kingdoms until he reached the 
river Anoiml On the wav he rejected the temptation of 
Mara, who promised him that in seven clays he should be 
a unnersal king 

lie sent his ehanotcer back with his ornaments and the 
horse, but the horse died of grief, t'litling off his ban and 
beard, he rceeised the eight requisites of a monk ^ fioni 
a Mahdbrahmii god, and went on to Kiijagaha. There king 
Bimbisara was so pleased at his behaviour that he offered 
him entire Sfu'ereignty. The Bodhisatta refused, but promised 
that wlien he had .ittamed Biiddbahood he would come first 
to Bimbisara’s kingdom He then joined Alara Kfilama, 
but was not satisfied with his method of practising the 
attainments (of yoga) nor with that of Ucldaka Ramaputta, 
so he left them and began to “ strive the great striving ”, 
the practice of austerities, which he eonlinued for six years. 
Having earriecl this out to the uttermost he ennelucled that 
austerities were not the wav to enlightenment, and began 
to take solid food again. Then the five monks who had joined 
him lost faith in him and left him 

Sujata, the daughter of a landowner, had vowed to make 
a thankoffermg to a certain god of a banyan tree That 

* Three robes, bowl, roror, needle, girdle, and water-slrainer , cf p 10. 
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night the Bodhisatta had dreamt five dreams, from which 
he knew that he would that day win enlightenment. He 
went and sat under the tree, and Sujata, thinking he was the 
tree god, gave him the offering in a golden bowl. This is 
described in great detail, for it was the only food that he 
received during the next forty-nine days. After eating it 
he took the golden bowl (his own had miraculously vanished) 
and set it floating on the nver, saying, “ if to-day I shall 
be able to become a Buddha, let this bowl go up stream ; 
if not, let it go down slroani ” It went up, sank m a whirl- 
pool, and struck the bowls of the three previous Buddhas. 

Then he went in the direction of the Bodhi tree On the- 
w'ay a grass-cutter gave him eight handfuls of grass for 
the seat. He sat down facing the cast with the words, “ may 
skin, smew, and bone dry up as it will, my flesh and blood 
grow dry in my body , but without attaining complete 
cnhghteninent I will not leave this scat ” At that time the 
god Mara, thinking “ Prince Siddliattha w’ants to escape 
from my realm, now I will not let him escape”, advanced 
from the north with his army, which stretched out to the 
mountains encircling the world All the gods fled, but the 
Bodhisatta protected himself by' thinking of the ten jierfec- 
tions, which in past lives he had perfectly practised. Mara 
sent storms of wind, ram, rocks, blazing w'capons, charcoal, 
ashes, sand, and mud, but in lain. Mara then said, 
“ Siddhattha, get up from that seat, it does not belong to 
you, it belongs to me ” The Bodhisatta replied, ” Mara, 
you have not fiiliilled the ten Perfections, nor the minor 
Perfections, nor the sujiremc Perfections, nor even the five 
great Renunciations, and other practices. This seat does not 
belong to you, it belongs to me ” Mara in rage then hurled 
his wheel weapon, but it became a canopy of flowers, and 
the Bodhisatta said, “Mara, who is tour witness that j'ou 
have given alms ’ ” A shout burst forth from Mara’s host, 
“ I am witness, I am witness.” Then Mara said, “ Siddhattha, 
who IS your witness that you have given alms ’ ” The 
Bodhisatta had no living witness, but with Ins right hand he 
touched the earth and said, “ of my great gift of the seven 
hundreds m my birth as Vessantara are you w’ltness or not 
witness ? ” And the great earth with a roar surpassing 
the roar of Mara’s hosts, said, “ I was then your witness.” 
When Mara’s elephant heard the words, “ you gave. 
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Siddhattha, the great gift, the highest gift,” he fell on his 
knees, and the host fled in all directions. The gods returned 
and sang a song of victory. 

It was while the sun was still over the horizon that the 
host was put to flight. In the first watch of the night the 
Bodhisatta attained the knowledge of his former existences, 
in the second the divine eye, and in the last the knowledge 
of Causal Origination. At dawn he penetrated the knowU'dge 
of omniscience, and the whole ten thousand world system 
was illuminated. Amid the wonders that appear when all 
Buddhas penetrate omniscience he uttered this uddna 

Through worldly round of tnanv births 
I ran mv course, but did not find, 

Seeking the builder of the house , 

Painful IS birth again .md again 
House-builder ' I behold thee nov , 

Again a house thou shalt not b’liM 
All thy rafters arc broken now, 

The ndgt-pole also is destroyed , 

My mind, its elements disse'ved, 

The end of cravings has attained ‘ 

The last epoeh, “ the present occasion,” now begins The 
next seven weeks were spent by the now Enlightened One 
(buddha) at or near tlic Bodhi tree Diiiini, the fifth week 
he sat under tiie goatherd’s banyan tree, where he was 
tempted by the three daughters of Mara, Craving, Hate, 
and Lust, but iii vain In the sixth week a storm arose, and 
a naga (snake-king) protected him with hi-, hood On the 
forty-ninth day Sakka brought him a fruit and water, and 
two merchants, Tapassu and B]i''lluka, wlio were passing, 
brought him food But he had no bowl, so the four Great 
Kings brought .bur sapphire bowls, which lie rejected, then 
four stone ones, .vhich he accepted, and htted tlicm together 
so that they miraculously became one. And the two meichants 
took refuge m Buddha and the Doctrine 

Going*to the goatherd’-> banyan tree Buddha deliberated 
whether he should tiach the doctrine to others Tlicn Brahma 
Sahampati, thinking that the world w'ould be destroyed, came 
with a train of gods and imidorcd him to teach. He promised, 

* This is Dhp , 163, 154, and arcording to this tradition tiie.v arc the first 
words of the Buddha- utterance In the Vinaya, i, 3, another set of versea 
IB given The commentators record both traditions Sanskrit accounts give 
still others. 
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and thought first of going to his old teacher A]ara, but on 
applying his mind saw that he had died a week before. Then 
he thought of Uddaka, but he had died the evening before, 
so thinking of the live disciples who had left him he knew 
that they were in the deer park of Benares, and decided to 
“ set turning the Wheel of the Doctrine ” there. When the 
disciples saw him coming, they decided to pay him no 
reverence beyond offering him a seat But Buddha knowing 
their thoughts pervaded them with love, so that they could 
not keep their resolve, but showed him all respect. They 
addressed him by name or as fritnd. but he explained that 
he was Samvidsambuddha, the fullv enlightened. Then he 
preached the Dhaninmcakhappavatiana-^ulta, the discourse 
of setting in motion the Wheel of the Doctrine. Kondanna 
at once attained the fruit of entering the stream, and the 
other four on each of the tollowing davs On the fifth day 
he preached the AnaUalakkhana-sutta, on the marks of non- 
soul, and all attained arahatship 

Afterwards he converted Yasa, a wealthy young man of 
Benares, and then his fifty-four companions, and when he 
had passed the period of Retreat, he sent the whole sixty 
out in different directions on alms jnlgnmage.* He himself 
went on to Uruvcla, converting thirtj noble youths on 
the way, whom he also sent on pilgrimage At Hruvela 
he converted the three brothers Kassapa, matted-haired 
ascetics, with tlicir followers, and took them with him to 
Rajagaha. There he was honourably recciveil by Bimbisara, 
who presented a jiark called the Veluvana (bamboo grove) 
near Rajagaha for a monastery of the Order. At that time 
Sanputta and Moggallana, two fnendf> who had left the world, 
were converted, and became the two chief diseijiles.® 

The next spring he visited his father at Kapilavatthu. 
He was well received, but had to work a miracle in order to 

1 It docs not here actual)} say preach, but in I in , i, 21, the wonts are 
“ teach the doctrine, good in the beginmiig, good m the middle, good in the 
end in the spirit and the letter , preach an entirely eoniplete and punlied 
religious life (hTahmacanya) ” 

’ Their eonversion was due to Assuji, one of t)ie li\e monlis, who repeated 
to sanputta tlie >crse — 

Of things that proceed from a cause 
Their cause tlie Tathagatu has told, 

And also their ressation , 

Tlius teaches the great aseetie 

This IS the famous verse which lias been found inscribed in many plnees in 
North India 
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make the proud Sakyas do obeisance to liim He converted 
his father and Mahapajapati his aunt ; but his wife, who 
like him had adopted the ascetic dress, refused to go to see 
him. She said, “ if I have any excellence, my master -will 
come himself to my presence, and when he comes, I will 
reverence him ” Buddha approved of her wish, went to sec 
her, and she {-ame swiftly, clasped his ankles, placed his 
feet round her head, and did reverence to him according 
to her desire. lie also converted his half-brother, Nanda, 
son of Mahapajapati, against his will, and his son Rahula, 
and returned to Rajagaha 

At that time a merchant of Sav'atthI, Sudatta, known by 
his title Anathapindika (giver of ,dms to the unprotected), 
visited Rajagaha He was converted, and invited Buddha 
to Savatthi Tlieii he presented the Order with the monastery 
of the .Ictavana (grove of Jeta) whu'h he purchased by 
covering the ground with gold pieces ^ 

Here the Jdtaka account ends The conimcntary on the 
Buddhavanisa, eoinnienting on the life of Cotama, gives in 
almost the same words an account of tlie period from his 
decision to be bom down to the first sermon, and in the 
introduction an 'iceount of the events from the Renunciation 
down to his promise to Brahma tliat he would preadi Its 
most important contnlmtuai to the legend is the list of jilaces 
where Buddha stayeil on lus alms pilgi images during the 
first twenty years of his preaehing After tliet ti nc he 
stayed at Savatthi, either at the .Tetav'anu or at tlie monastery 
built by tin- great lay woman \isakha in the Eastern Park 
(Pubbarama) The importance of this list is that it helps 
to dale a number of legends that occur in the Canon and 
the conimeiitar -s They have been woven into a continuous 
legend in the M lilalankdravaUhu ® But as the legends, when 
they occur in the Canon, are without any indication of date, 
the probability is tliat their chronological arrangement is 
due to the author of that list, and that the dates are merely 
the result of inferenee There is a similar Tibetan chronology, 
but it takes no notice of the permanent icsidenee at Savatthi, 
and the places mentioned show no sort of correspondence 

^ According to T'ln , ii l')4, a small portion remained uncovered, and waa 
completed by Prince Jeta, from 'whom the ground liad been bought 

* This has been translated from the Burmese by C BenneH {JAOS , 
1853) as ** Life of Gaudanm and by Bishop Bigandcl as The Life or Legend 
of Gaudama, 4th ed , 1011 
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The importance of these commentanal accounts is due 
to the fact that wc are able to compare them with the Canon, 
both with regard to the development of the legendary and 
historical portion, and also (much more important for our 
present purpose) with regard to the doctrine of the nature 
of a Buddha 

It is naturally in the distmetly legendary portion of the 
Canon that we chiefly find biographical matter. The 
Ambatiha-suita {Dlgha, i) grves the story of the founding 
of the Sakya elan by the sons of king Okktika. The Mdhdvastu 
(i, 348) also gives it, and continues it down to Suddhodana. 
This continuation occurs m the Pali only in the commentaries, 
but it forms a continuous legend, and the jiortion in the 
Dlgha appears to be a piece of the legend inserted by the 
Dlgha -reciters. When we come to the birth of Buddha we 
find, at least in some portions of the Canon, a Bodhisatta 
doctrine. The Mahapaddna-sulta (Digha, ii, 1) tells of six 
previous Buddhas and of the marvellous events at the birth 
of a Bodhisatta. These events are also rceoiinted of Gotama 
himself in the “ Sutta of the man-ellous and wondrous events ” 
{Majjh,, 111 , 118) The Bodhisatta descends “ mindful and 
conscious ” from the Tusita heaven, he stays visible as 
a thread through a precious stone, is rcccned by the gods 
at his birth, and his mother dies after seven days The 
Mahdpaddna-iutia also gives the names of liis caste, gotra, 
age, tree of enlightenment, two chief diseiples, the number 
of his disciples, the names of his chiet attendant, liis father, 
mother, and city. 

In the Sutlampula several ballads occur, which were 
the common property of different schools, the story of the 
sage Asita’s visit, Golama’s meeting with Bimbisara after 
leaving his home, and his temptation by Mara while practising 
austerities. This is not the story of the great contest, though 
this IS referred to in the poem. These ballads imply a further 
extension of literary activity, as they appear to be based 
on the prose legends already existing m the iiidanas of the 
reciters. 

Another meident connected with his birth is the list of 
the thirty-two auspicious marks on the body'. These arc 
given in several suttas. They are said to indicate that their 
owner will become either a universal king or a Buddha, 
and they are evidently a case of the widely spread art of 
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fortune-telling by bodily marks, angavijja, ■which is 
deprecated in the Brahmajdla-suUa 

There is one reference to Gotama’s luxurious life in his 
three palaces and a description of his renunciation stated 
so vaguely that it seems to imply no knowledge of the well- 
known picturesque legend : 

Now before niy enlightenment, while yet a bodhisatta and not yet 
fully enlightened, I thought, oppressive is life in a house, a place of 
dust. In tile free air is abandonment of the world Not easy is it lor 
him who dwells in a house to practise a completelv full, completely 
pure, and perfect religious life \Vliat if I remove my hair and bea'd, 
and putting on yello-w robes go forth from a house to a houseless hie 

Now at another time, while yet a liov. a bluck-haired lad in the 
prime of youth, in the hrst stage of life, while my- unwilling mother and 
father wept with tiar-staincd faces, I cut off niv haii and beard, and 
puttmg on yellow robes went forth from a house to a houseless life * 

Two accounts seem to be here combined, and .iie latter 
IS not even in harmony wit)' the legend IIow^ > er, the main 
dates are given in a verse quoted both by Th lavadins and 
Sarvastn odins 

At nine and twenty years of age, Sulihndrii, 

1 left the world, my search tor the good pursuing , 

Now in addition fifty years are over. 

Since I went forth and left the world, Subhadra 
Morality, concentmlion have I practised. 

And knowledge, too, with smgle mind attcrtive. 

Preaching the limits of the noble doctrine , 

Outside the range thcrcol is no asceMc * 

The attaining of enlightenment is told several tin js in 
the actual words of the attaimng of the four trances and the 
destruction of the iisavas, as m the SdiiianPaphala- 
sutta (p 17) It IS quite abstractly put. and neither the 
fight with Maia nor even the tree is mentioned But in the 
Artyapanyesahn mtta (Majjh., i, 160) there is a long piece of 
narrative, telling how he left his weeping parents, how he 
visited Alara and Uddaka and left them dissatisfied, and 
how he sought for the peace of Nirvana and attained it. 
No detailii of the Enlightenment are given here. The narrative 
continues with his doubt whether to preach the doctnne, 
and his consent, which he gave when Brahma came and 
implored him, next his intention to preach first to his old 
teachers, and his visit to Benares, where he found the five 

1 Ma]]h , 1, 240 

* Av. Sot., II, 281 , Digha, ii, 151 The PUi is cormpt and omits lines 
5 and 6 
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disciples, and convinced them that he was an arahat and 
fully enlightened, but there is no mention here of the so- 
called First Sermon, 

Much of this narrative also occurs in the Vinaya, but there 
It IS in the third person. The Vinaya quotes many sutta 
passages verbally, and it is unlikely that it would alter the 
words of the sacred text It is thus more probable that the 
story existed first as part of the tradition of the reciters, 
from where it was inserted both in the Vinaya and the sutta, 
but in the latter was changed to the first person Another 
Majjhvma passage gives au account of the extreme austerities 
before enlightenment, which appears to have once formed 
part of the same narratne or the same collection of 
traditions ^ 

The legend is continued in the Vinaya in connection with 
the rules for adinissiun to the Order, the coiisersion of Yasa 
and his companions, tlie three Kassapas, Bimbisara, and the 
two chief disciples , the visit to Kapilavatthu and the 
conversion of his family. The most significant of later events 
are the schism of Devadatta (see p 24) and the admission 
of women In the fifth year Suddhodana died, and his widow 
Mahapajapati asked iiermission to enter the Order, Buddha 
with great reluctance consented, but prophesied that the 
good doctrine would last only five hundred years, otherwise 
it would have lasted a thousand ^ 

All the I’lnaya narratives are pure legend except where 
suttas happen to be quoted The most e.vtensi\e of the 
narratives is the Mahdpanmbbdua-sutla {DTi^ha, u, 72) 
This IS projierly a legend, nut a discourse at all The only 
reason why it is among the suttas is that so man} discourses 
III it arc given as being uttered by Buddha at different stages 
of his journey “ As has been pointed out (p 29), M, Fiiiot 
considers it to have been continuous with the legend of the 
first two Councils in the appendix to the Vinaya ' It tells 
of Buddha’s journey from Kajagaha to Vesall and his keeping 
Retreat there. At the end of Retreat (i e in October after 
the rains) he projihcsied his attainment of Nirvana in three 

^ Majjh , 1 , 1240 , Aa/ , 1114 (250), givcH esiienliaUy tlic same account 
’ I'm , II, 253 , tliLS occurs also Ang , iv, 274 , another cose of legends 
common to sutta and Vinaya 

‘ They have been idcntilled by Rhys Davids in Oial , ii, 72 
* This has been ]>r,ictically proved by Dr Oliermiller, who has shown that 
the two are actually comhmed in the Tibetan Vinaya-kahudraka fllQ 
1032, p 781 
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months. He then went on by stages to Kusinara,^ where his 
death took place between two sala trees. These data imply 
that it took place at the end of December, and this agrees 
with the statement that the sala trees were in flower out of 
season Later tradition, however, places the day on the full- 
moon day of the month Vesakha (April-May), which was 
also the day of his birth and enlightenment. 

The Mahdparinibbdna-sutta underwent much elaboration 
in other schools. Several forms of it exist in Tibetan and 
Chinese The latter have been discussed by Dr Przyliiski 
without reaching any definite conclusion as ti> the historicity .■* 
A shorter form occurs in the Canon itself (Sarny , i, 157), 
hut tins may be an extract and not an earlier form That 
the Pah cannot be an early record is shown by the references 
to the practice of pilgrimages to the places of Duddha’s 
birth, his enlightenment, his first preaching, and ms complete 
Nir\ ana 

These passagts show us that when the Canon was closed 
there was in existence a legend whose main outlines were 
fixed much in the same form as we now know it It is 
unnecessary here to discuss the details of the history. The 
earh period is one which would naturally be less if at all 
known to the earlv disciples, and would also lend itself to 
the activities of devout imagination. For t’le later period 
there was continuous memory and tradition, which point 
to the work and activity ol a great religious genius 

There is one legend which has received a quite dis- 
proportionate amount of attention, the contest with Mara. 
In Itself it IS an important mythological legend, but it is 
never told in the Scriptures, and is never there corneeted 
w'lth any point oi' doctrine Even in its developed form, as 
in the Jataka, it l.iis no doctrinal significance. Gotama there 
goes to the tree to w'in enlightcnnicnt, and Mai a tries to 
drive him away beiausc the sc-at is his. He fails to do so 
because Gotama has kept certain virtues in perfection, 
and Mara’s host flees Then Gotama procteds to meditate 
and attain complete knowledge. Thus in between the story 
of his visiting other teachers in his search for the right 
method with his years of striving and ]ust before his enlighten- 
ment comes the fight with Mara without any organic 

^ It was identified by Ciinningham witii Kasia in the Gorakhpur Dibtiict. 

* *'Le PannirvS,na et les hjncrailles du Buddha/’ JA , 191S, i, 485 
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connection. There can be little doubt that the figure of Mara 
the wicked (Maro pdpimd) comes from the brahmanic legend 
of Death the wicked (Mrtyuh pdpmd)} If we knew more 
of the origin of this legend, the origin of the myth would 
no doubt be clear. There arc other brahmanic legends of 
fights with monsters, sueli as Indra with Namuci, and Mara 
IS once actually called Namuci (Sn , 439) Whether it was 
originally a sun myth or a myth of the light for the tree of 
immortality is a question for the comparative mythologists.® 
It IS not now the fashion to assume that all the stories told 
by primitive peoples, which vie call myths, were nature- 
myths. 

There is no evidence that the Buddhists understood it 
in either sense They have preserved the story of the fight 
for the place under the tree, but have not made it an essential 
part of the story The figure of Mara was adopted, but his 
character was changed. He is not nurely the god of death, 
but lord of the realm of sense That is where tlic story is 
made to fit into the Buddhist plan of salvation. Mara says, 
“ prince Siddhattha wants to escape from my realm ” As 
a personification of lust or craving he ajijiciirs in the 
Scriptures repeatedly The figures in his army are Lusts, 
Aversion, Hunger and Thirst, Craving, Sloth and Indolence, 
Covvardice, Doubt, Hypocrisy, and Stupidity {Sn., 436) 
Here we have the personified fetters tliat every disciple 
must break in his fight watli 5ISra, lord of th<‘ senses They 
appear again as the tiirec daughters of M.ira- Ci.iving, 
Aversion, and Lust In this character Mara appears as the 
tempter, asking Buddha both betorc and after his enlighten- 
ment to attain temporal dominion or to rely on good works 
There is a whole section in the Sumijutta, where Mara appears 
as the tempter of Buddha and the diseiples In seholaslie 
Buddhism he is identified with fht fetters and depravities 
When the Dhanwiapada (40) says “fight Mara with the 
weapon of wisdom ”, the eoinmentator explains, “ repel 
ktlemmdra,'’ Mara of tlie depravities, and rcpeatcdlv in 
Abhidhamma greed appears as Mara’s share, Mara’s (ish- 
hook, Mara’s realm The four Maras of scholasticism are 

1 J. Scheftclowitz, “ Neues Material ubor die manieh&isehe Ursi'cle und die 
Entstehung dcs ZarvanismuR ” Z f Indot , ID2G, 317 

‘ J II C Kem, Geaehiedems van het Uuddhtsme for the former theory 
E Senart, Esaat hut la Ugende de Buddha tor the latter See also art “ Mfira ” 
in ERE. For the brahmiiural legend see Scheftclowitz 
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(l)the khaiidhas, (2) the depravities, (3) the god Mara, 
(4) death. 

As may be seen from the biographical details mentioned 
in the Scriptures, the Buddhists are more interested in those 
events of Buddha’s life that have a doctrinal signilieance 
than in those which appeal to the historian A whole sulta 
IS devoted to his eoneeplion and prenatal existence and 
nothing further except the visit of Asita is told until he left 
tlie world But not all these details can be referred to Ihi 
state of the legend at one time When we find him mentioned 
in some discourses as a great ascetic and teacher without 
any reference to a tormer existence or former Buddhas, 
we seem to have an earlier stage oi' tradition than that which 
puts him 111 the succession of foiiiicr teachers Tlus is borne 
out b_\ the fact that in the four Nikajas only sn. previous 
Buddhas aic mciilioiicd K\ f n this docs not yppi ar primitive, 
but the names are common to -ill schools I . the Biiddha- 
I'amsa, one of the latest works in the Canon, a list of twenty- 
scieii IS given, and under Buddha Dipankara, the twenty- 
fourth before (hit.iiii.i, Gotaniu. is said to h.icc hist made liis 
vow to beeoiiK Buddlia Tht other schools also mention 
Di})ankaia, but the numbers and names of the others vary 
eonsidcrablv This inijilies a later and independent giowth 
of the legend 

We do not know enough of the historical bacKgrouiid of 
Buddliisin to be able to sav how the coneejition ot a 1 idlii- 
satla. a being predestined to biiddhahood, began With the 
belief 111 rtiiieariiatuiii the conception m.ay well hav^e 
originated among the Buddhists independently. But the 
.Tams also have a list of twentv -three leaders pn ceding 
Maliaviia. then last teacher It is probable also that 
TMahfivIra’s prcch ccssor, Parsva, w^as a historical personage, 
so that for the Jams there was a starting point foi the forma- 
tion of a scries As both these leaders were earlier than 
Buddha, tlicie was lierc also a starting point for a rival 
senes bv the Buddhists. It is, of course, possible ti' suppose 
that even before Buddha there were traditions of earlier 
Buddhas, but there is nothing m the texts to support this 
The fact that there w ere .stupas to earlier Buddhas m Asoka’s 
time proves nothing, for the doctrine of earlier Buddha.s 
was then established. The doctrine of a Bodhisatta as a bring 
who acquires six or ten perfect virtues in order to attain 
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Huddhahood is certainly later than the bulk of the Canon. 
Even the Abhidhamma work Puggeda-pannatti, which 
describes different characters from that of the vicious man 
up to the perfect Buddha, makes no mention of the Bodhisatta. 

We find descriptions of Buddha in the Seiiptures which 
describe him niciely as a great teacher Not even his royal 
descent is there mentioned He is described as one who has 
abandoned a great family circle, and has gone forth from 
a wealthy ksliatriva family lie is beautiful and virtuous 
and a great teacher In the words of the formula to be used 
when meditating on Buddha he is “ the Loid, the Arahat, 
the fully enlightened, endowed with knowledge and conduct, 
the Sugata (he who has well gone), knowei of the world, the 
supreme charioteer of men to be tamed, the Buddlia, 
the Lord ” This is not the hunianwcd portrait of a divine 
being, but an e\|)ression of the belief m an historical being, 
a belief whieli remained m spile of all the growth in the 
wonderful qualities that liceame atti dinted to him In the 
description in the Ma/jhnna of his attaining enlightenment 
he IS spoken of as acquiring those (lualitics which any arahat 
attains But as Buddlia he differs b\ being the discoierer 
of this attainment, and the attainment itself implies the 
possession of marsellous jKiwers far beyond those of ordinary 
men The qualities of a Buddha became an increasing list 
of powers possessed by him alone 

Already the Jams claimed onmiseieiiee for their le.ider 
They are said to ha\e held that hi- was “ ommseient, all- 
sceing, and possessed complete knowledge add insiglit ; 
that whether walking or standing, asleep oi awake, know- 
ledge and insight were eontinualh present ” This claim is 
ridiculed by rhe Buddhists, and tlie ommseient teacher is 
described as so ignorant that he goes for alms to a house not 
knowing that it is enqitv, or as having to ask liis way to 
a village. Buddha is represented as denv ing that he c-Iaims 
such omniscience ^ What he claims is the three knowledges, 
(l)that he renumbers numlK-rless past exist eiiees, as far 
back as he wishes, (2) that with his divine eve he can sec 
beings passing away and being reborn according to their 
karma, (3) that with the destruction of the iisavas he has 
of himself attained and realized release of mind and know- 
ledge in this life and abides in it 

1 Majjh , 1, 4S2 
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These are the knowledges attained by all arhats, differing 
only in the length of time that they can remember. The 
question is raised in Majjhima, iii, 8, whether there is a monk 
endowed in every way with the qualities that the Lord 
possesses. The only difference there mentioned is that the 
Lord was the originator of the Path, the knower of the 
unknown Path, and the preacher of the Path that had not 
been preached. There we find the person of Buddha simply 
described in a wav which is sometimes supposed to be a 
modern rationalized poi trait The sjiecial qualities and 
rnar\ellous powers of Buddha are many, but we can >-ee 
their growth from smijile beginnings Hie superhuman 
qualities ascribed to the arahat were enough to give them 
a start. We find them alrcadv de\ eloped ir the ten powers 
{hala) of a Buddha 

(1) He knows what is possible as possibli,, and what is 
iiiijiossihlo as iniiiossible 

(2) He knows the rijiciimg of karmas, past, present, and 
tut lire. 

(3) He knows whither all paths (of conduct) lead 

(4) lie kii(<ws the niaiiy and various elements or taclors 
of the world (.CMsteiict) 

(5) lie know's the various intentions o. individimls 

(C) He knows the faculties of other beings, whether quick 
or slow, etc. 

(7) He knows the impurity, jnirity, and growth of the 
trances, releases, concentrations, and attaiiipieiits 

(8) Tie knows luimbcrkss former existeiues 

(tq With his diMiie e\ e lie secs beings passing away and 
being reborn according to their karma. 

(10) With t'.c destruction ol the asavas he has of himself 
attained and icalized release of mind and krowledge in this 
lil( and abides in it ‘ 

The last, three of these are the three knowledges of the 
arhat and are those which Bueldha w’as said to claim when 
he was asked if he was eimniscient (p. 148) Apjiareiitly whem 
that sutta was compiled there was no claim to omniscience 

But this qualitv came to be attributed to him, though not 
in the form adopted by the Jains. It is found in the latest 
parts of the Canon, and appears to be a development of the 

1 Hajlh , I, 69 , Dhs 70 , Mvyvit , 7 , commentary in I’lb/imiga, 335-344 
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doctrine of the ten powers. How omniscience differs from 
the knowledge involved in the ten powers is discussed by 
Buddhaghosa in commenting on tlie above passage. Other 
schools, he says, say that the knowledge of the ten powers 
IS not knowledge of particulars, while omniscience is But 
Buddhaghosa points out that this is not the principle of 
division Through the ten powers Buddha knows each one’s 
particular duty, and omniscience is everything beyond 
this. It IS ordinary human knowledge infinitely extended, 
but it IS not the knowledge which produces release. By it 
one might know the trances or the magic powers, but not 
be able to jierform them One might know the Path, but 
could not thereby gel rid of the depravities That belongs 
to the three knowledges of the Path They are intuitive 
and direct, and have to be realized 

The oniniseienee attributed to Buddha is not what the 
Jams elaimeil for their leader, the view that complete know- 
ledge IS eoiitinuallv iiresent, but that Buddha can so direct 
his attention that anything can come within the “ knowledge 
net ” (fidnajala), the range of his knowledge Still further 
classification is found in the scholastic list of the five eves 
of Buddha (1) the eve of flesh, which is keen enough to see 
to the distance of a league ; (2) the divine (‘ve (ninth power) , 
(3) the eve of wisdom (pannd), which he possesses as the 
discoverer of the Path; (t)tlie Buddlui-eve, by which he 
knows the hearts and intentions of individuals (sixth power) , 
(5) the universal eye, or omniscience 

The attributes of Buddha go on uiereasing. hut the devcloji- 
ment is inodilied by the nse of the bodhisatta doctrine, 
so that the whole doctrine is one of the development of an 
individual from the lime when he makes the vow and 
practises and cultivates for ages all the qualities that finally 
result in Buddhahood The further development of the 
Buddha doctrine must, therciore, be considered along with 
the teaching concerning a predestined Buddha. 

The names and titles of Buddha are many The 
Makdvyutpath has a list of eighty-onc, many of them being 
merely poetical epithets The best known of these is 
^akyamum, “ the recluse of the Sak>as ” His personal 
name, not found in the Scriptures, is given as Siddhattha 
(Skt. Siddhartha), “ he w'hose aim is accomplished ” The 

‘ MahSmdd; 35S 
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name Gotama (Skt. Gautama) is not a personal name, 
but the name of his clan or gotra, and practically corresponds 
to a surname As the Gautamas were a brahmin clan, it 
has been surmised that in this case the gotra was really 
that of the brahmin through whom brahmin rites were 
introduced, just as the neighbouring tribe of Mallas wer*^ 
called Vasishthas from another brahmin gotia. The clan 
name was the usual nanu of addicss, unless a title was used, 
and hence hiahmiiis aie icprescntcd as addicssmg him as 
Gotama The itic used b\ disciples is Bhagasat, “ Loul.” 
a turn used also bv the Jains and \aiious Hindu sett-, lor 
the ir spe'cial ele it> . 'I’hc translation “ Ble S'cd f)nc ’’ is a mere 
transicrence lioni Clinstian hagailogj 

Tlie essential name is Buddha, ‘‘ tlie enlightened" Jiiia, 
“ conqueior,” is also found, but the Jams In't adopted 
it as the special title of Iheir own leaders The name Tatha- 
gata oeciiis as the name bv which Bueidha lefcrs to himself. 
The deiivation is not quite e'eitain, for it might mean either 
“ thin gone ’’ {ialhd gala) or ‘ thus come ” ytalha-agata), 
Init similar eoinpoiinds like su nolo (well-gone) and <,amyag 
Hata (duly gone) make the ioiniei tlie more probe ole. The 
word IS quite clcai in its liteial meaning e.f ‘‘ having arrived 
at such a state" Patim drsba iathdgatam, “having seen 
hei husband leduccd to such a condition,” is said of 
Dainavanti in the Mahabhdrata Buddhaghosa analyses 
the word m both vvajs, and explains it as “ hav ng come 
(and having gone) like the former Buddhas”, i e. having 
acquired the same qualities and performed tla same essential 
uetioiis But Buelelhaghosa goes on to take anothei nic‘aning 
of talhd If a thing is thus or so, it is opposed to what is not 
so, wliat IS vs’-ong, or perverse, iilatha Hence ,*n adjective 
tatha, “tiue, has been evolved, anel Buddhaghosa, staiting 
freim this, liiids six other meanings in it. There is no doubt 
that for the devout Buddhist all the meanings are there 
\\e eaiij therefeire, admit that “he who has won trutl ” 
faiilv represents one meaning which the later Buddhists 
found 111 it. but this n.eaning has bee n deelm ed from tatha- 
gala, and it cannot be jirovtd that this, and not iathdgata, 
was the original form ^ There is no doubt that the Mahdvaslu 

^ See Lord Chalmers, , 189b, p 113 Mrs Rh\ s D iv ids, transLilion 

of Dhammasangatn ^ 294 BuUdi^ghosa s tatha agata is iiumatieally 

better, but not more probable 
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(n, 266) understood it in its primary meaning, where it makes 
Kala, the Naga king, thus address Gotama on the day of 
his enlightenment • 

Kven as Krakucchanda goes, 

Konakatnuni, and Kaiyapa, 

So dost thou go (lat/td gaechan), O great hero, 

Buddha to-day wdt thou become 
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CHAPTER XII 

DEVELOPMENTS IN ABIIIDHAIMMA 

W ITH Asoka in the middle of the third cenluiv ii e 
Buddhism eomes into tlio light of secular history 
Both Pall and Sanskrit schools possess legi rids about Asoka, 
and ise have the eontcniporarj^ evidence of his edicts ^ 
The legends, as we Iiave seen (i-li III), arc late traditions, 
and the most imjiortant event tor tlie history of Buddhism, 
the third Council, is unknown to the Sanskrit tiadition and 
Ignored in the edicts But, even if tin ('ouucil really took 
plaee, we learn nothing about the state oi the Canon as 
a whole, for it was still unwritten, nor do we know what 
took place at the Council bejoiid the fact that the work 
the Kaihdrallhu is said to hav'e been sjioken at it 
The edicts oi Asoka are found in various jila^’es from <he 
extreme north-west of India to as far south as Mysore. 
There is a set ol fourteen rock mstripti-nis, >vhieh are found 
repeated in various places, six pillar-ediets. and a number of 
minor mseriplions. Two of the roek-c diets are dated in the 
twelfth year of Asoka’s consecration, whuh would make 
their date about 2.53 u c 

Among the referciiecs of rchgious interest is the state- 
ment 111 Rock-Ediet XIII, that he has won the victory 
of dhamma (religion) “ among all his borderers, even to the 
extent of six h indrrd yojanas, where (is) the Yona king 
Antiyoga [Aiitioe’ius TI of Syria], and beyond this Antiyoga, 
(where arc ruling) four kings Tulainaya [Ptolemy II of 
Egypt], Antekma |An1igonus Gonatas of Macedonia], Maka 
[Magas otCvTcrie] and Ahkyashudala [Alexander of Epirus 
or of Corinth], and likewise to the south the Choda-pamdiya 

' F31i story of Asoka in Mhvs , v.fT, and thr (onimcntarics on the 
Scnpturcs Much of the S.'inskritslo y is extant in It has been dealt with 
more fully from Chmrse sources by J Prryluski m La legmde de rrmpereur 
Aioka. The text and tnuislation of the edicts in K Hultzsrh, Insrnpiwm of 
Asoka, Oxford, 1025, and also in K Mookerji’s Asoka, liondon 1028 1) H. 
Bhandaikar's Asoka, Talinitta, 1025, also f'lvrs translations Both these 
books deal ably with the historical problems V A Smith has treated the 
subject in his Asoka and The early history of India 
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[Cholas and Pandyas] as far as Tambapamni [Tamraparni] ; 
likewise here in the king’s dominion among the Yonas and 
Kainbojas, among tlie Nabhakas and Nabhapamtis, among 
the Bhojas and Pitimkyas, the Andhras and Paladas, every- 
where (people) are following Devanampiya’s instruction in 
dJiamma . ” 

From tins we sec that Asoka’s empire extended to the 
extreme north of India, where it included part of w^hat is 
now Afghanistan and Baluchistan, and bordered on the 
Syrian Empire of Antioeliiis , to the south the bounds of 
his eminre are show'ii bv the mention of the Cholas and 
Pandyas at the end of the peninsula, and also Tambapamni 
But where is Tanibapamni '' It is a well-known name of 
Ceylon, which the Greeks spoke of as Taprobaiie. But 
Hultzseh records the fact that it is also the name of a small 
river in the Tinnevcllv llistnct This inscription hardly 
allows us to decide which of the two was meant, but the 
name also occurs in Rook Edict II, among the names of 
peoples, the Cholas, Pandyas and others, where it cannot 
be taken as indicating a boundary * It is thus more likely 
that the name refers to Ceylon, but these two references are 
all the iiifoi Illation that we get from tlie inscriptions about 
Asoka’s relation with the Sinhalese The story of the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism into Cejloii bv Asoka’s son Mahinda belongs 
only to the Chronicles, and docs not really add to our historical 
mforniation Asoka’s own account ol his missionary eflorts 
m so many directions makes it probable that he did not omit 
Ceylon, but what form the Scriptures had when they w'cre 
introduced into the island is not known Those now existing 
in Ceylon belong to a recension which was probably edited 
in the west of India, and there is nothing to connect them 
directly w'lth Asoka’s mission 

What Asoka meant by religion or morality (dhatnma) 
doubtless varied in the course of his life We find that he 
bitterly regretted the slaughtei involved in his conquest of 
the Kalingas, and he appeal's to have undergone a conversion 
He speaks of having for more than two years not exerted 
himself well as a lay disciple, but that afterwards he exerted 
himself greatly He undertook religious tours, and he 

* V A Smith nustransluted It, and made it mean us far aR Tambapanm 
but» ab liultrsch and MooKerji it means ''what is (known as) 

Tanibapanm '* 
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mentions his going to the Bodhi tree {sambodhi).^ lie 
teaehes respect to parents and teachers and forbids the slaying 
of living creatures There is no doubt that he was a Buddhist, 
but other sects were honoured by him, so that the dhamma 
which he fostered must have been chiefly the rules of morality 
It has even been held that in his time Buddhism consisted 
of nothing but moral rules, and that the edicts show us an 
earlier stage of Buddhism, “ uiie doctrine toute morale,” 
as Senart says This theory implies not only that Buddhism 
was such 111 its first beginnings, but also that it was nothing 
more than that a century or two later So tliat we are asked 
to suppose lhat not merely the doctrine ol tlie Path was 
an iin entioii of monks, but tliat it had not even been invented 
111 the time of Asoka One thing supposed to show this is 
that his edicts do not mention Nirvana He speaks of wishing 
to make all living beings liappv in this world in order that 
111 the other viorld they may attain heaven (RE , vi), and 
again says that the piactice of dhamma produces endless 
merit in tlie woild beyond (RE, i.v) But this is merely 
ordinary' teaching To jireacli Nirvana as a reward to people 
hying in the world would be an absurdity. To preach heaven 
as a reward for good deeds is Buddha’s oyvn doctrine. As 
Dr. Bhandarkar says, if it is once grasped that Asoka was 
hmiself a lay follower of Buddhism and preached to the 
householders, and that his teaching was based on what 
that religion oidained foi its laitv, there is nothing surprising 
in the fact that he makes no mention of Nirvana or the Eight- 
fold Way in his <-diets, but on the contrary speaks of heaven, 
and holds it ujj as the reyvard of dhamma in the next life - 

Y et Asoka ylid i eeognize something more He also addressed 
the Order, and to them he did not speak of heaven. In w'hat 
IS knoyvn us the Bhabru or Bairat No 2 Rock Edict (noyv 
at Calcutta) he speeilies a number of scriptural passages 
to be listened to and learnt They show that he thought of 
the doctrine as something much more than purely moral 
rules. The yvhole inseriplion is us folloyvs 

^ ])t D H Bhandarkur I think, lirst fiointid thin out ]t used to 
translated “set out for cnli^htciinunt \ or ‘ arn\p a la vraii* 

iiilelligenco ” , of l*r/\]uski, Boudd/imar, ]> 2> TIio inscrjj>tions recording 
Asoka *8 visit to DuddJm^s birthplace and to the btupa of the pre^ lous Buddha 
Konukaniana arc extant, hut as thc> were dis<'o> ered hv the forger 
A Fuhrer, they are suspect Kiilirer also claimed to lui\e discovered the stupa 
Itself, hut no one c Ise lias ever seen it 

* Asoka, p 123 , see also Uis essay m Buddhistic Studies, p (>19 
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“ Pnyadasi, the Magadha king, having saluted the Order 
speaks (to them the wish of) health and comfortable life. 
It IS known to you, reverend ones, how great is my reverence 
and good will to Buddha, the Doctrine, and the Order. 
Whatever, reverend ones, has been spoken by the Lord 
Buddha, all that has been well spoken. But as for what, 
reverend ones, w'ould appear to me that ‘ thus the good 
Doctrine will be of long duration ’, that I undertake to say. 
These expositions of the Doctrine, reverend ones : 
(1) Vtnaya-samukasa, (2) Ahya-vasani, (3) Andgaia-bhaydni, 
(4) Munt-gathd, (5) Mmteya-svia, (0) Vpatisa-pasina, and 
(7) Ldghulovdda, which was spoken by the Lord Buddha 
about falsehood — these expositions of the Doctrine I desire, 
reverend ones, that many groups of monks and nuns may 
repeatedly hear and bear in mind, and likewise laymen and 
laywomen. For this purpose, reverend ones, I am causing 
this to be inscribed, that they may know tnv intention ”. 

Here seven passages appear to be mentioned The first 
two are unknow'n, and much trouble has been taken m 
“ identifying ” them with passages with other names, and 
thus giving more or less likely guesses Dr Wallescr explains 
them as not being titles at all ^ The others have been identified 
with more plausibility * Tliey are all addressed to monks, 
and they teach, not heaven as the goal, but, although never 
neglecting moral action, inculcate the doctrine of release 
and enlightenment. 

Dr. Mookerji says that this eiliet throws great light upon 
the history of the Buddhist canonical literature, but it is 
difficult to see in what way. It may be supposed that Asoka 
chose those jiassagcs which had imjircssed him and which 
he thought suitable for the monks. There is no mention in 
them of the Vinaya itself (even the word vinaya in vinaya- 
samukasa is disputed by Walleser) nor of the Abhidhamma, 
and only one or possibly two jiassagcs are in the four Nikayas. 

About the state of the Canon in the time of Asok.a neither 

* Das EdM von hhabra, 1023 , Kochmals doi KdiM ton lihabra, 1025 

* Andgata-bhaydnt “ dangm in the future ” There nre four suttas 
discussing this subject Angut , iii, 100-110, MumgdtM “verses on the 
recluse ” - Mwnsvita, Sn i, 12 , Monrya-sata, “ sutta on the state of 
a recluse ” =- Ealaka-svlia, Sn lu, 11 , Upatisa-panna “ question of 
ITpatissa ” Sanpuiia-sutia, Sn iv, 10 , Laghulavada " exhortation to 
Uidiula ” = Majjh , i, Hi (4) and (5) occur partly in Mahaoaslu, in, 110, 
380 Cf Hultzsch for earlier ideiitiiicotions, and D Kosaiubi, Ind Ant , 
xh, 40. 
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the Edicts nor the Chronicles tell us anything positive, but 
much can be concluded from a comparison of the existing 
recensions We have seen that the structure of the Vinaya 
must have been by this time already fixed, and this harmonizes 
with the importance attributed to the Saiigha by Asoka. 
But the legendary portion of the Vinaya was always liable 
to addition. Any rule could be expounded by adding a story 
to explain its origin This wont inucli further in the 
Sarvastivada Vinayas tlian in the Pah ^ In Ceylon, on the 
other hand, the V'liaya seems to have more early become 
a closed text, probably when it was introduced into the 
island in a written form It contains no legends, or legends 
disguised as prophecies, referring to the jieriod of Asoka. 

The arrangement of the four Nikayas or .\gainas must 
also have originated before sectarian differenc'es became 
acute. The same j)rinei])le ol dnision is found in all schools 
one collection of long suttas, one collection of medium long, 
one of groiijis of connected siibieets, and a numerical group 
As there is no doubt that this grouping was earlier than the 
toniniitting of the discourses to writing, it is easy to sec how 
the same material might be grouped diflerentlv by different 
schools, though the collection of long suttas is ncaily the 
same in all. Before the adoption of this arrangement there 
must have been much opportunity for the introduction of 
unauthori/ed material, but there was .an cMdent desire to 
keep tlif tc\l pure, and the elaborate subdivisions c f the 
Nikayas were a help in pieventing the introduction of 
arbitrary additions Not only was the matter in each group 
determined to some extent by its special character, but 
each groiii) was subdivided into smaller groups and again 
into scries (ruggav) of about ten each At the end of each scries 
the titles of each sutta w'crc recorded in a memorial verse. 
'I'here was the less temptation to introduce spurious passages 
owing to the fact that no attempt was made to include 
within the four Nikayas everything that might claim to 
be the Buddha-word When the four Nik.u as w ere organized, 
it w’ould be natural that there should be some works which 
could not be included in the scheme, or which were suspect 
A number of such unclassified passages are. in fact, found 
in most schools. In the Pah and some other schools they 

^ This can be seen from RockhiU^s Lt/f of tfte BuddhOt which consistb chiefly 
of Vinaya extracts. 
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have been formed into a fifth Nikaya, but even in the Pah, 
which has earned systematization furthest, there has been 
no general agreement as to what should be admitted. In 
this group we ha\c the Buddhist Apocrj'pha. Its very 
existence was likely to prescrs’c the older collections from 
accretions, as it remained a repository for doubtful works. 
This does not take us back to a jirinntive tradition, but 
only to a stage when the recorded Biiddha-word was classified 
and edited 

The scepticism which sometimes exists with regard to 
the antiquity of these collections often results from a shallow 
analogy with theories of Biblical tradition The Buddhist 
Scriptures do not as a whole form a sacrosanct entity. It 
is true, as Asoka said, that whatever has been spoken bv 
Buddha has been well spoken, but that docs not make the 
whole Canon verbally inspired. Tins vi.is fully recognized 
by the old commentators, who knew quite well that much 
of it was spoken by disciples Wo find tlieni from time to 
time pointing out that certain jiassagcs wcic added later, 
as they say, by the sangftikdras, the holders ot the Councils 
A modern critical analysis, even if it could be coiuincinglv 
achieved, would doubtless go further For our present pin pose 
It IS only iieecssary to recognize a body of aiieicnt tradition 
common to all the older schools winch contains traces of 
developiuciit, but no csidence ot Molatioii of the priinilivc 
teaching. 

Development, liowescr, did take place, and we liiid it 
in the Abhidharnma The lime ol the growth and establish- 
ment of Abhidhaninia may' be placed between Asoka m 
the third century n c and Kanishka in the first century a n 
Of actual history in this period we know' practically not lung, 
but before the end of it wc find the Pfdi Scrijitures established 
in Ceylon, and, as the Ceylon tradition says, coniimtted to 
writing by the end of the first century n c It is also tins period 
which saw the rise of the Mahayaiia movement We thus 
have the consolidating of the doctrine in the schools of 
Abhidharnma and the rise of new eoiu options, new ontological 
theories, and a transformation of tlie Buddha doctrine, 
which can be seen already mflueneing or developing out of 
the Sarvastivada and Mahasanghika schools. 

The Buddhist monasteries became places of education. 
What we actually know of them is the late reports of the 
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Chinese pilgrims, but we can see in Abhidhamma a system 
of instruction which must have begun much earlier. 
Abhidhamma, “ special dhamma,” appears to have first i 
meant a method of discussion and development of the 
principles of the Dhamma lienee vve find it recognized by 
different schools, but the works that have developed out of 
the study are sectarian and not eonimon to all the schools 
They all recognize a system of logieal analysis, palisambhidd 
or pratismm'tt^ This is divided into (1) analysis of the 
meaning {attha) of terms (or ot things, lor the terms define 
thiiigsi, (2) analysis of dhamma, whicli the Vihhanga and 
Biiddhaghosa explain as the knowledge of the causes of 
things, (3) analysis of granimai imrutU), (4) analysis of 
patibhdtia, the power of ready exjiosition “ These terms do 
not seem to have been alwavs mtiipretcd in Ihe same wav 
According to the Chinese work Tsa-tsi,^ attha is the knowledge 
of projier and eominoii characters, dhaniia the knowledge 
of synonvms 

This method of studv !>• illustrated in the Niddt'sa, a work 
111 the Canon attiibufed to Sarijiutta Theie we find words 
interpreted bv giMiig long lists of svnoiivms {dhamma), 
others have ordmarv definitions {attha), as when a seat 
{(isaua) IS said to be “ wheie jieople sit and is then followed 
bv a list of eight svnonv ms These lists of svnonyms formed 
a rudimentarv dielioiiarv, wliieli dev eloi>i‘d into /covny, 
tlie usual Indian dictionaiies of svnoiivms Dialect f -rms 
•iiid uimsiial eoiistruclions also needed ex[)lanation This 
IS the iiiiuiti Besides this there is the interiiret.ition of the 
doctrinal matter Foi this the jiowcr of exposition {patibhdna) 
was wauled IMr P Maung Tin calls it " readv wit 

The whole of this method occurs in Abhidhamma works 
proper The sv'nonvms weie applied m any context and used 
lor aiiv exjiositioii and vve fuid much of the material repeated 
in various places in the Abhidhamma books * Some of it 
also occurs in tlie old veibal commentary on the Sutia- 
iibhanga in the Vinaya, evidentlv hi an earlier stage, for 
there the definitions, which sometimes correspond with those 

’ Vtbhanga, 2U3 Mvipil , III , Uhs , 51 , Miaslu , iii, .Vai 
‘ This IS arrording to l'ib/ianga and 1 turn , 440 , spc also Mr Vung's 
valuable iintes m Pmnts of ConlToversy for modern Burmese \ lew s 
’ Quoted by I. de la Valli^e Poussui m I'ljnaplimfilratSmddta, (152 
* Sec “ Buddhist Bdueation in Pali and Sanskrit Schools ” in Buddhist 
Studies, ed by Dr, B C Law 
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in the Niddesa, explain the words in their context without 
lists of synonyms.^ 

In the sense of a method and a body of traditional matenal 
Abhidhamnia is no doubt mueh older than the existing 
works of that name Some of the classilied lists occur in the 
suttas, and seem to imply that the method was already in 
existence when those suttas were revised. One case is of 
special interest as showing a direct connection between the 
Abhidhamnia of Theravadins and of Sarvastivadms The 
Sangiti-suUa of Dlgha, iii, 207, is a purely Abhidharnma 
list of items or jirinciplcs beginning with a class of ones up 
to a class of tens. It is a different reeensioii of the Sanglti- 
parydya, which is the second of the Sarvastivada books of 
Abhidharnma. The Therai adins appear to liave put it among 
the suttas before there was a distinct Abhidharnma section 
Both schools attribute it to Saripiitta It was probably 
intended to he recited iii chorus (sanglli) as the name implies. 

The actual Abhidhamnia works were evidently compiled 
separately m the diffeient schools, but based on common 
matenal Those of the Theravadins do not give us a )neturc 
of the whole doctrine, nor, except in the case of the Katftd- 
valthu and Puggalapannatti, do they show the dev (“lopment 
of new theories 'J’hey analyse the Dhamrna, and starting 
from a psv chological basis they discuss ethical and logical 
questions fiorii this standpoint What Mrs. llhys Davids 
says of the first Abhidhamina woik, the Dhatmnnmngam 
applies to most of the other Pah books in showing their 
standpoint, the metluid of the book is explicative, deduct ive , 
its object was, not to add to the Dhanmia, but to unfold 
the orthodox impoit of terms in use among the body of the 
faithful, and, by organizing and systematizing the aggregate 
of doctrinal concejits, to render the learner’s intellect both 
clear and efficient.” ® 

Abhidharnma is thus only indirectly psychological, but 
it involves mueh psychological analysis. Every study of 
the mind has to bigm’ by dealing with the popular terms 
which already exist, and these furnish the categories according 
to which the science is likely to dev elop. The terms at hand 
were those of common experience, and they never acquired 

‘ The KathavaUhu, v, 5, rejects the doctrine that oU knowledge conuBts of 
such analysis This would be to ignore higher intuitive knowledge 

‘ Dbaimnaaang , transi , p xvi 
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the scientific precision of Western psychology. Cognition, 
will or conation, and feeling have been in modem times made 
entirely distinct elements or aspects of mental stales, but 
they never appear alone The Buddhists never tried to treat 
them alone. Their classifications are classes of states in which 
one or other of these aspects are prominent. Will (cetand) 
IS an actual state, and hence a state of consciousness in which 
conation is predominant Feeling {vedand) is distinguished 
as pleasant, painful and non-plcasant, and non-jiainful 
But it expresses no. merely the three emotional aspects ; 
it also implies tliree conscious states of feeling, so that it 
could also be distinguished according to the six senses. 
It IS in consciousness that any actual state of feeling exists, 
and thus feeling was also classified aceording to the particular 
sense through which it was manifested 

Materialism never became a sciious problem in India. 
The few systems known sumve only in refutations of their 
opponents Its growth seems to have been jirevented by the 
veiy abiuidanee of terms for the noii-inateiial aspect of the 
indiMdual The teims were there, thought {nita), mind 
(mano), eonseioiisncss (vifindna), and heart (hadaya). All 
these occur in a hst of sj-nonyms of mind, and naturally 
have different shades of meaning. The difficulty was rather 
to deal with the superabundance of terms, and >n spite of the 
tendency to assume that for a separate word there must be 
a corresponding separate thing, it is to the credit of Budduist 
psychology tliat it did not unduly multiply entities But it 
did classify That is perhaps the chief feature of Abtudhamma 
psychology, and it is a further proof of the identity of method 
in the different schools that these methods and classifications 
correspond 

Buddhaghosa’s Way of Purity shows m its third part 
the conclusions which Abhidhamma study reached in 
the Theravada school He is not directly interested in the 
problems oj Abhidhamma, but, as his title implies, m the 
Way. The fullest and most systematic exposition of Abhi- 
dhamma IS the Abhidharma-koia of Vasubaiidhu with his 
own commentary {bhdshya) and the supercommeiitary 
(vydkhyd) of Yasomitra It chiefly represents the Sarsasti- 
vada standpoint and also gives the views of other schools. 

Throughout the Abhidharma schools the same general 
conception prevails that existence does not consist of 
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a primary substance, whether material or spiritual, but of 
a number of elements, dharmas. The classification of these 
and the problems of their interrelations form the primary 
question. The same material is classified in different ways 
from different points of view. The dharmas, of which there 
are seventy-five m Vasubandhu’s scheme, are either com- 
pounded or uncomjioundcd The uncompounded are three, 
space and two nirodhas or cessations, (1) cessation by 
comprehension of the truths, (2) cessation not through 
knowledge, but by extinction of the cause, as when a fire 
goes out This distinction was denied by the Thcravadins 
on the ground that it made two Nirvanas (Kathdv., ii, 11). 

The other seventy-two dliarmas arc compounded, i c not 
permanent elements, but liable to cliange. These are also 
classified according to the five groups, shandhas (khandhui) • — 

1. Body or matter (rupa) with eleven divisions the five 
sense-organs, their five objects, and also an interesting 
psychological concept called ainjnapti, which may be called 
unmanifestcd action. A case of manifested action would 
be the taking of tlie vows But a man who has taken the 
vows has produced a certain result, though he may not always 
be thinking of it. Through this avijnapti or subconscious 
effect his avoidance of a sinful action is a different thing 
from Its casual avoidance by an ordinary man * 

2. Feeling {vedand) 

3. Perception {lamjnd) 

4. The samskdras. This important group has a name 
which, whether translated aggregates, syntheses, or com- 
pounds, gives no idea of the meaning The list itself makes 
it clear. The samskaras are chiefly conscious and unconscious 
manifestations of will They were jirobably intended to 
include all tlic states of mind distinct from the other khandhas 
as well as forces or traits of the individual outside conscious- 
ness. They are consequently divided into (1) samskaras 
associated with consciousness, (2) those not associated with 
consciousness Vasub'andhu classifies them as follows * . — 

(i) Samskaras associated with consciousness • — 

(1) Ten generally present in consciousness : feeling, 
perception, wiU, contact (immediate sensation), desire, 
understanding, memory, attention, inclination, concentration. 

^ See La Vallfe PouHtun. The Way to tiirvana, p 71 , Ahhk , i, 11, 

^ Stcherbatsky, CerUral Conceplwn, p 100 , Abfik , ii, 28 
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(2) Ten generally good : faith, courage, equanimity, 
modesty, disgust at things objectionable, absence of greed, 
of hatred, of desire to harm, dexterity of thought, zeal. 

(8) Six generally bad or indifferent : dullness, carelessness, 
clumsiness of thought, disbelief, sloth, excitement 

(4) Two generally bad : immodesty and not feeling disgust 
at things objectionable. 

(5) Ten bad, of limited occurrence : anger, hypocrisy, 
envy, jealousy, approval of objectionable things, causing 
harm, unfriendliness,, deceit, trickery, cxliilaration. 

(6) Eight undetermined : remorse, torpor, reasoning, 
reflexion, passion, hatred, pride, doubt. 

(ii) The second group of fourteen samskiiras are immaterial 
elements, but not associated with consciousness . acquisition 
(prdptt), a force which keeps together the element^ of one 
stream of consciousness, non-acquisition (apravii), a force 
which keeps some of these elements in abeyane , allotment 
of groups {mkdya.sal)hdga), a force producing general classes, 
three forces ■Hhicli pioduce respectively unconsciousness 
(dsawjfitka), the attainment of the unconscious, and the 
attainment of cessation, life force (jix'ita), origination (jdlt), 
continuance {sihiii), decay (jard), impermanence (amtyatd), 
the three forces giving signiflcation to words (ndma), sentences 
\pada), and syllables (vyanjana). 

5. The remaining skandha of consciousness (vijndna). 

In this classilication, which is largely inaile up by ..he 
enumeration of empirical items, it is not sui prising that there 
was not perfect agreement m different schools Even the 
Sarvastivadins had variant hsts of the samskaras ^ There is 
a Theravadm list of fifty-one iii Vhammasangani, but it 
does not entirely c •rrespond to the forty-six of Vasubandhu, 
as it contains sevciil of the group of those not associated 
with consciousness. The Kathdvatthu discusses several 
doctrines, which sJiow other differences m detail. It rejects 
the view tl^at there are still other uncompounded elements, 
such as the four Truths, and the Causiil Formula (vi, 1), the 
view that there are no mental states other than mind (vn, 3), 
and that morality belongs to the non-conscious (x, 7) These 
instances show to wliat a large extent the doctrines discussed 
by the Kathdvatthu arc of a minor character, and such as 
might be held within the same school. On all fundamental 
* See the lists in Miyul., 104 , DharmasanP , 81 , 32 
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questions Theravadins and Sarvastivadins were agreed. 
Throughout the whole work there are only three distinct 
doctrines said to be held by the Sarvastivadins against the 
Theravadins, and only one of these affects the doctrine of the 
Path. It IS the question of the falling back of an arhat 
(p. 131). New doctrines, it will be seen, do make their 
appearance, but they are intrusions arising out of the 
buddhological speculations of certain schools, not out of 
Abhidhamma. 

The doctrine which has given the Sarvastivadins their 
name is the theory that “everything exists” {sarvam asti). 
As being an ontological doctrine it does not essentially 
affect the teaching about the Way It is an attempt 1 o solve 
the problem ol time. The Kaihavatthu (i, 6) refutes it by 
taking a number of instances and showing the absurdity 
of asserting that they are existent both in the present, the 
past, and the future Professor Steherbatsky, however, says . 
“ When the principle ‘ everything exists ’ is set forth, it has 
a meaning that nothing but the twelve bases of cognition 
are existent. An object which cannot be viewed as a separate 
object of cognition or a separate faculty of cognition is unreal, 
as e.g the soul, or the personahty Being a congeries of 
separate elements, it is declared to be a name and not a reality, 
not a dharma.” This intcrjiretation is entirely unlike that of 
the Kaihavatthu. It would make the jiroblcni not the problem 
of the nature of time, but of the reality of certain concepts 
according as they come within the scheme of the “ bases of 
cognition ”, the ayatanas. 

The twelve ayatanas are also, like the scheme of the 
khandhas, a means of classifying everything. They consist 
of the six senses . sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch, and 
mind or consciousness, and of the six objects of the senses . 
body, sound, odour, objects of taste, tangibles, objects of 
consciousness. “ Everything ” is thus classified under the 
SIX channels of knowledge and their objects, but.m whatever 
way everything is classed, the essential question is how it 
exists. The Theravadins understood it to mean that the 
Sarvastivadins asserted that “ the past exists, the future 
exists, the present exists As O Rosenberg said, the name 
of the school means the view which says that everything 
IS, in which “ everything ” does not refer to all dharmas, 
' Points of ContTODcrsy, p 85 
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in the sense of dharmas of every kind, but to the dharmas 
of all the three times.^ 

Another attempt to solve the problem of time was the 
doetnne of momentariness (kshamkavada). It was a remark- 
able application of the atomic theory to time. Time was 
reduced to a senes of atomic moments, and the only actually 
existent time was the present moment Its origin is unknown, 
but It IS late, and we know most about it from the prominence 
which IS given to its refutation in brahmin and Jam works. 
The Kaihm,aUhu (xxii, 8) in one of its latcsl sections attributes 
it to some south Indian schools, and states the doctrine in 
the form, “ all things are momentary units of consciousness.” 
This, as well as the atomic theory developed by some schools, 
belongs rather to the history of Indian logic and natural 
science than to the history of Buddhism 
’ Problfine, p 249 



CHAPTER XIII 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE THE BUDDHAS 


T he psychology of the Abhidhamma books shows the basis 
from which later developments m tlie doctrine started, 
but in itself it was merely the systematizing of the older 
theories It remained unchanged to such an extent that 
Vasubandhu’s great work beeame a “ treasury ” of the 
Mahayana schools In Abhidhamma the question of an 
at man or soul was not prominent As a modern psychologist 
says, in words that a Buddhist might have used “ To the 
psychologist the conception of a soul is not helpful He has 
no independent means of knowing anything about il which 
could be useful to him. For him the term ‘ soul ’ is virtually 
only another name for the total system of psychical 
dispositions and psycliieal processes ” * 

Yet some of the Buddhists came to sec that the totality 
of dispositions and processes does not express the whole 
matter. This totality is arranged in groups called individuals 
If one of these groups is nothing more than these dispositions 
and processes, liow is he distinguished from any other group ? 
Why should tlicre be groups at all ’ Hence the doctrine of 
pudgalavada, the view that the induidual is an entity plus 
the skandlias of which he is composed This is not the 
atman-doctrine, though that doctrine would be one possible 
solution of the problem ® The atman-doetniie, however, 
as formulated by the opponents of the Biuldhisis, was always 
rejected, and the upholders of the piidgala-doctrmc guarded 
themselves against it by maintaining that the individual 
IS neither the same as the elements which constitute him 
nor different from thoth.® ' 

The most important developments of doctrine which took 
place between the time of Asoka and the beginning of the 

* G. F Stout, Groutidaork of Psychology, p. 8. 

‘ The buttd aTgiiinriitH against an atmaii are all reproduced in the refutation 
of the pudgala in Kathav , i, I 

* Abhk , IX, p 232 Besides psychology and logic there is classification of 
much more in Abhidhamma, but they do not represent a progress in thought. 
They can be best studied in the Abhidharmakoia 
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Chnstian era were eoncemed with the nature of a Buddha. 
It was also within this penod that the new metaphysical 
speculations must have begun, but these form a separate 
problem. The chief schools that have to be considered in 
connection with the new buddhological doctrines are the 
Theravadins, the Mahasanghikas, and the Sarva.stivadins. 
Of these the Sarvastivadms are the most important Their 
chief scat was at Mathura, but they extended up to the north- 
west as far as Kashmir They broke up into schools, all 
closely related, and their differences appear to have been 
mainly due to the development of slightly varying traditions 
in the separate centres of their activity. The Theravadins, 
so far as they are known in India, must have existed in 
Magadha, and probably also along the route to the south 
past Kosambi (the capital of the Vatsas or Vamsas), and 
UjjcnI. The Mahasanghikas also existed in Magadha, but 
when we eoine down to the historical period, we find the 
holders of their doctrines established in South India. 
Mr Maisumoto tieats the Sarvastivadms as a mere branch 
of the Therasadins, and it is certain that at some period 
this must liave been the ease. But separation by mere 
extent of distance made indc]>endent growth inevitable. 
Their study of Abhidliarma was systematir.cd in their own 
compositions, and Ihcy developed the rest of iheir Scriptures 
independently in their Vmaya legends and avadanas. It is 
here that wc find the new doctrines appearing which were 
to transform the older ideal of aiahatship, and were to form 
the central motive for later theories eoncerniiig Buddhas 
and asjjirants to Buddhaliood. The Mahasanghikas developed 
another side of bnddhology which led to a kind of docetism. 

We have seen w liat the conception of the nature of a Buddha 
W'as as developed ii. the suttos (p. 14t)) The great transforma- 
tion that tool place was that everyone might seek not merely 
to win salvation, but might aim at becoming a Buddha. Such 
a person i» a bodfnsatta (Ski bodhimMva) ^ The doctrine that 
Buddhahood is a possible goal for everyone nevci appears 
in the suttas, but the term bodhisattva docs There it means 

^ The Scinnkrit form hus no doubt l>een formed fmm the PSli or Prakrit 
bodlasatia^ which is ambiguous It ma> mean a k>eiiig (sattivi) ol cnlighteu- 
mciit ” , but It may also mean “ attaciied (safr/a) to enlightenniont ” The 
latter interpretation is adopted by tlie cominentator of Ang , i, 258, and is 
more probably the oruTinal one But the Sarvfistivadins understood it in 
the oilier way, os tlie later P^i authors did. 
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the state of a Buddha (Cotama or one of his predecessors) 
before his enlightenment We also find in the latest suttas 
a list of SIX previous Buddhas, Vipassin (Vipasyin), Sikhin 
(8ikhin). Vessabhu (Visvabhuk or Visvabhu), Kakusandha 
(Krakucchanda), Koiiagamana (Kanakamuni), and Kassapa 
(Kasyapa).i These names agree in all the sehools, though 
there is evidently some corruption in the forms. A number 
of still earlier Buddhas have been added, but they vary 
in the different sehools and appear to be inventions later 
than the sulta period " They all contain the name of 
Uipankara, the Buddha under whom (iotama first made 
the vow to attain complete enlightenment As a part of this 
doctrine of a siieeession of Buddhas arose the belief in a future 
Buddha, Mett(‘yya, or Maitreya.® Gotama Buddha both in 
the Digha (in, 7G) and in the Malidvastu (in, 240) prophesies 
Metteyva’s future conung These qnasi-historical Buddhas 
do not jilay a large jiart in later doctrine, as they were over- 
shadowed by the bodhisatta-doctrine and the innumerable 
Buddhas to which this doctrine gave rise 

This IS the extent to which we find the Buddha doctrine 
de^ eloped by the Theraviidins in their Scriptures There 
was some further development, which is i'onnd in the 
commentaries, but this, as will be seen, was probably due to 
external infiuencos The insignificance of the bodhisatta 
doctrine for the Theravadins may be gathered from the fact 
that it IS practically absent fioin the Abhidhamma. Even 
in the Puggalapannath, which gives a classification of different 
types of individuals, it is not mentioned In this work there 
IS some dcvelojimcnt of the Buddha doctrine, for a Buddha 
IS said to be omniscient, and another kind of Buddha is also 
described, the paccehahuddlia {pratycKahuddha), “ independent 
or separate Buddha.” lie is said to differ from the complete 
Buddha {sammduambuddha) in not ticing omniscient and in 
not having mastery of the fruits of complete buddhahood.* 
Unlike the arhat, he ^as attained enlightenmen,+ indepen- 
dently and without the help of a Buddha’s teaching, but he 
IS not able to jireach it like a complete Buddha This 

' Mahapadana-sulta (Dlgha, ii, 1), whore the life of each is given The 
story of Vipassin is also given in great detail largely in the same words as m 
the account of Gotania’s birth and cnhghtcniiiriit in Majjh., in, 120 , i, lOT , 
Vm , 1, I 

* BuddhoLomsa , Lai , 5 , AIvst , lu, 2.10 IT , longer Sukhavati-vyUha, g 8 

° K Abegg, Der Mesaias-gUaibe in Indien und Iran 

‘ Pugg , I, 28, 29 
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conception of a pnvate Buddha winning the truth merely 
for himself remained one of the Thcravada doetrmes, and is 
also found in other schools, but it never had any historical 
importance. Legends of such beings are frequent in the 
commentaries and later literature. 

It IS in the avadanas of the Sarvastivadms that we first 
find the bodhisattva ideal. There we read that Buddha 
preached so that “ in some the roots of goodness that form 
a part of release were produced, in some those (four) roots 
that form a part of penetration, in some the fruit of Entering 
the Stream was realized, in some the fniit of the Oncc- 
rcturner, in some the fruit of the Non-returner, in some 
arhatship -with the abandonment of all the vices was realized, 
in some the thought of (attaining) the disciple’s enlightenment 
was produced, in some the thought of a pratyekabjddha’s 
enlightenment, and in some the thought of complete enlighten- 
ment was piodueed ” * Ileie the different ^tagcs of the 
disciple’s career are desenbed as ue find it m the suttas, 
but it IS preceded by preparatory stages, and there is added 
to them the thought of becoming a pratyekabuddha as 
well as the eareer ol a bodhisattva, the thought ivhieh arises 
in liini when he decides to win the enlightenment of a complete 
Buddha. It is sometimes said that this is a borrowing from 
Mahay ana For this, whethei true or not, thcic is no evidence. 
We do not know how the earliest schools of Mahay ana began, 
but we do know that they must have begun amongst the 
Sarvastivadms In the Sarvastivada schools there were 
all the conditions for the rise of such a doctrine. There was 
the belief in one particular human being who had attained 
such enlightenment, the belief that he was only one among 
previous beings who had done so, and also (w'lth the doctrine 
of rebirth) the belief that he had gradually prepared himself 
for the great attainment It is tliiis clear how the belief 
might arise that other beings might do the same. Buddha 
was already preached as the great Jpeing who had for cycles 
of ages undertaken this task for the good of all beings That 
others should also undertake the task and, instead of merely 
winning their own release work also for the release of others, 
was a new and greater ideal. We know that this new ideal 
did originate, but we know nothing about its actual origin. 
To say that the Sarvastivadms borrowed it from Mahayana 
^ Divy p 50, 209, etc 
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schools explains nothing. The Mahayana schools them- 
selves were originally Sarvastivadin, so that in any case 
the doctrine arose in Sarvastivadin schools. 

The doctrine would not at first produce a schism We 
actually find it in Sarvastivada works held along with the 
teaching of the older ideal of arhatship. It would only lead 
to the rise of a new sect when the older ideal was rejected 
as a low career {hina-ydna) and the actual consequences 
of the new doc'trine were developed. In any case the olde.st 
form in which we find it expressed is in Sarvastivada w'orks. 
It finds another expression in the Avaddna-^ataka, in a story 
repeated in different forms of a king in the far past who was 
visited by a Buddha The king was delighted by the Buddha’s 
description of the qualities that produce enlightenment, 
and made the vow to win supreme enlightenment That king, 
we are told, was the individual who beeame Gotama Buddha 
He thus as a layman put aside the thought of winning the 
truths under that Buddha in order after repeated rebirths 
to win all the qualities of a Buddha 

Although we are unable to point to the actual place or 
the particular school in which the doctnne arose, we thus 
find all the conditions for its origination among the 
Sarvasliv.ldins We can speak of Mahayana doctrine when 
it began to be cultivated as the sole or only worthy ideal. 
As the Mahayiinists existed at the time when the extant 
San'astivad.i documents were compiled, it is possible that 
reciprocal Mahayana influences may be found in them, but 
it IS in these documents that we find the earliest form of 
the bodhisattva doctrine 

The above list of stages speaks of three enlightenments, 
that of the disciples (srdvalca), that of the pratyckabuddhas, 
and the complete enlightenment of a Buddha. These are 
the three careers (ydna) spoken of in Mahayana works, 
but here they are not yet placed in opjiosition to one another. 
The career of a disci pic tending with the state of<arahat is 
that described in the suttas. It has been extended by the 
Sarvastivadins by making seven preliminary stages m 
which the faculties are produced and trained.^ 

(1) The first is that of the beginner [ddtkarmika) in which 
the “ roots of goodness ” are first produced by meditation 


1 Abhk , VI, 15 - 33 , 70 ; cf. Dtvy , 80 , 240 . 
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on the body, etc.' Then follow four stages called roots that 
belong to the penetration of the truths {nirvedhdbhdgiya) : 

(2) Vshmagata, “ state of heat,” in which the disciple 
meditates on the four truths under sixteen aspects.® 

(8) Murdhdnah, “ heads,” so-called because they arc the 
tops of the roots of goodness from which fall is possilile. 
The meditation is as before 

(4) Kshdnti, “ jiaticnce,” but here rather in the sense of 
the pleasurable acceptance of the truths. Here the disciple 
increases the faculties of faith, courage, etc , .so that he 
cannot fall back 

(5) LaM/rtAagradAarwulA, “ supreme secular qualities.” Here 
the faculties become jiowers (bala), for they cannot be crushed 
by the passions 

Through the knowledges thus acquired he enters on 

(G) Bhdiananidrga, the way of meditation, and 

(7) Darsanamdrga, the way of insight 

When the discijile has entered the fourth stage he cannot 
fall back, so that he is destined to become an arhat and 
attain Nirvana. Hence the candidate for bodhisatt »aship 
and Buddhahood docs not enter that stage ® 

There is a bodlusattva doctrine also in Thcra\ada works. 
It first appears in the two latest books of the Canon, the 
Buddhavamsa and the Canydpttaha. The differences from 
the Sarvas'tis ada doctrine arc striking It is never L/oked 
upon as an alternative to arhatship, but is applied only to 
Gotama Uuddha. Yet it is explained m such a way as to 
make it appear as if it were a possible career for others 
In a memorial verse eight conditions are stated as necessary 
in order that the wish to attain Buddhnhood may be realized : 
the candidate must be (1) a human being, (2) a male, (3) he 
must have the capacity to attain arhatship, (4) he must 
have made his wish m the presence of living Buddhas, (5) he 
must havp left the w'orld and not, be a householder when 
he makes the wish, (6) he must be m possession of the five 
higher knowledges (abhtnnd) and the eight attainments, 

^ The Tlicrav&dms also dc^cIo^>ed a preliminary stasie, golrabkii “one who 
belon^^ to the clan (of discijiks) ’* La Valkc Poussin s.iys it corresponds to 
the stage of laukikagrodharnias Abhk , vi, 20 

* Mvyut , 54 

* The Kalhdv , iv, 8, tTcatH as a heresy the view that Gotama reached the 

stage of the determination of Ins career under the previous Buddha 

Kaiaapa. 
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(7) he must have undertaken to sacrifice his life for the 
Buddhas, and (8) he must have great desire and strength 
and exertion for the purpose of the qualities that make 
a Buddha.^ He is further credited not only with six perfections 
of virtue {pdramiid, pdrami), but four more are added, 
making a list of ten. 

The developed slate of the bodhisattva doctrine m 
Theravada, with its entire absence in the earlier literature, 
makes it appear as if it had been introduced from another 
school. The Buddhavamsa existed in a Sanskrit form, and 
it IS probable that the doctrine in this develojicd form was 
introduced along with this work. It was explained in such 
a way that it could be held in an orthodox manner in harmony 
with earlier doctrine, for it was never applied to any other 
individual than tlic historical Buddha or his predecessors. 
The Jiuddhavamsa was evidently known to the compiler of the 
Mdhdi’astu, and in this work the Bodhisalta doctrine, though 
more developed, is essentially like that m tlic Buddhavamsa. 

It IS the Kathdvatthu which chiefly allows us to sec the 
relation of the Tlieravadms to other schools Tiie Sarvastiva- 
dins are mentioned by the commentary only three or four 
times, evidently because there was little matter of dispute 
between these schools. Other doctrines chiefly of psychological 
and ethical import are mentioned, which although not 
attributed to the Sarvastivadins belong to the problem of 
the classification of dharmas or mental factors as elaborated 
in the Abhidharma schools. There are three questions 
concerning Bodhisattas, but only in one case, and that only 
in the commentary, can any reference to the career of the 
bodhisattva be seen. There it is said (xin, 4) that Buddhas 
by the power of their knowledge have prophesied that “ this 
person in the future will attain enlightenment ” This rather 
resembles the Sarvastivada doctrine than that of the 
Thcravadins and Mahasanghikas, who represent Buddha 
as prophesying only of his successor Mctteyya 

The most important part of the Kaihavaithu doctrinally 
is that which deals with the views of the Pubbaseliyas and 
Aparaseliyas, related schools of south India, who are referred 
to collectively as the Andhakas. The commentary does not 
reckon them among the eighteen sects, but it gives them 
a very important share in the points discussed. They are 
‘ Buddhavamsa, ii, 59 , rom in Jot , i, 141 
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evidently the same as the three schools of Caitya^ailas, 
Aparaiailas, and Uttara^ailas mentioned by Vasumitra ^ 
as branches of the Mahasanghikas We may put aside what 
IS said of the Mahasanghikas in the Ceylon Chronicles There 
we are told that this school formed a great Council after 
being defeated at the second Council on ten points of 
disciphne Bhavya, however, says that the dispute was on 
five doctrinal points These points arc given by Vasumitra 
as (a) arahats can be tempted by others, (b) they have still 
Ignorance, (c) and doubt, (d) they gam enlightenment through 
the othei (i c. a teacher), (e) the path is realized by utterance 
(by uttering an exclamation) These five points occur in 
the Kathdvatthu (ii, 1 -G) almost in this form, where they 
are attributed to the Pubbascliyas, etc.* 

Evidently these scliools belong to tlic southern group which 
111 addition to tlicsc doctrines ilcvelopcd a doeetic theory 
of the nature of a Buddha The theory is b. st known ni 
literature from the Mahth'adu, which expressly claims to 
be drawn from the Vma\a of the Lokol*aravadms, a branch 
of tlie Maliasanghikus The tendencies of this group of schools 
can be well seen in the Kathavaithu The commentator 
jiuts most of the grouji in south India, and he is probably 
sjieakmg of eonlemjioiary circumstances with which he 
was in close contact. The chief pniuiple is that a Buddha 
IS supraniundanc (lokoilara), above the laws and conditions 
of ordinary human existence Hence his bchasiour as 
a human being was merely a eonvcntion. It should not even 
be said that he abode in the woild of men and taught the 
doctrine It was only a miiid-tornied image of him which 
appeared in the woild These schools also exalted the powers 
of the great discijiles by holding tliat they had acquired the 
pow'ers of a Biiddin,, and that they as well as a Buddha could 
work niiruelcs in the true sense® 

The teaching of the Mahdvastu is essentially the same 
“Nothing, 111 the fully enlightened ^Buddhas is comparable 

’ Masuda, p 15 

* Lit Vullee Poussin, “Tlic five points of Mahilde^a,” JR AS , 1010, 413 
Whether these points ^erc actually discussed nt the second Council is not 
important Tlu lust one al fart is tlmt they were held bv the Mahasanghikas 
along with tlieir huddiiological theories 

* The magic powers (idd/ii) acquired by an arhat arc held to l>e normal 
processes for an>one ^ho applies the means nccessar> for acquiring them 
This heresy consisted in holdmg tliat by a mere act of will such things as tlie 
creation of food or stoppmg the process of decay iingtit be produced 
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to anything in the world, but everything connected with 
these great sages is supramundane ” (i, 150). When a Buddha 
IS born from the side of his mother, she is uninjured, for he 
has a mmd-formed body. He is, however, not really bom 
from a mother and father at aU, but arises as an apparitional 
being by the force of his own qualities (i, 145). The 
Sarvastivadins, on the other hand, emphasized the human 
character of Buddha. Their Vinaya even speaks of the union 
of his parents at his conception ^ The Lalitavistara (100), 
) m a passage which probably jireserves Sarvastiviida doctrine, 
says that unbelievers will arise who will refuse to believe in 
Buddha’s birth from a mother, but that it was not as a god 
that he turned the Wheel of the Doctrine, for then human 
beings would be discouraged, tliinking, “we are mere men 
and unable to reach the state of a god.” But it also has 
, docetic passages, pointing out that Buddha acts like a human 
being 111 Older to conform to the eustoni of the world. It 
was for that reason that he allowed himself as an infant to 
be taken to the temple, though he pointed out that he had 
abeady been addressed as devdtideva, god surjiassing the gods.* 
So when he first saw the signs of old age, sickness, and death, 
of w'hich he had been kept in ignorance, he asked his charioteer 
what they meant But the sutra says that he asked “ although 
he knew ”. 

We find these tendencies at work before the period at 
which Maha^ana can be called a separate system. The 
earlier Mahavana sutras lay stress on the nature of a Buddha 
and his qualities Later on the career of the Bodhisattva 
becomes pronunent But this career ends in Buddhahood, 
so that it becomes impossible to separate the Buddha doctrine 
from the theory of his existence as a mere human being, who 
rises by a long course of training practised for ages until 
he becomes an omniscient Tathagata. 

The chronology of this period, wdiicli may be said to extend 
from Asoka, circa 250 n.Q. to the beginning of the first century 
A.D., contains some int crest ing problems. The most significant 
event is the Council said to have liecn held under the Kushana 
king Kanishka. In the first century n.c. the Yue-chi Tatars 
had invaded India, and the tribe of the Kushanas formed 
an empire extending from Afghanistan to the Punjab. 

’ Foucaux, Itgya tch’er Tol pa, ii, p xxi 

‘ Lul , 134 (119) , the term is also found m P&li, NitUesa, ii, 807. 
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The names of the first three rulers are given as Kujula 
Kadphises, V’lma Kadphises, and Kanishka, but it is not 
agreed whether Kanishka came first or third ^ If he came 
first, his reign would have begun in the first century b c., 
but the archa ological discoveries of Sir John Marshall have 
led Professor Rajison to conclude that he succe eded the other 
two, and that the ^aka era which began in a d. 77-8 was 
the date of Kanishka’s accession This at jiresent apjicars 
to be the most probable opinion. It is iii his reign that we 
hear of a Buddlii* t Council being held, and according to 
this scheme of chronology the most likely date for it would 
be about a.d. 100 For the Sarvastivudins it is the third 
Buddhist Council. The earliest account of it is found in 
Hiucn Tsiang, about live centuries later ^ 

Kamslika is looked upon as a second Asoka Hiuen Tsiang 
tells us that he found the views ol differeni sehooLs so 
contradict oi y that he decided to arrange the t, aching of the 
three Pitakas according to the various schools, and summoned 
a Council for the piirpo.se. So many men ajijie.ued that 
a selection had to be made, and finallj there remained 490 
arhats, exactly as at the first Council The veneiable 
Vasumitra was not among them because he was not an arhat, 
but, like Ananda at the first Council, he proved Jus fitness 
by a miracle, and was admitted Then the Council under 
Vasumitra’s guidance eonijiosed three commentaries, the 
Vpadfsa-sdstra to exjilain the Sutra-jiitaka, the Fi-ni/a- 
vMdshd-Mstra for the Vinaya, and the Ahhidharnia-mbhdi>}id- 
sdstra for the Abliidharma Kanishka ordered them to be 
engraved on sheets of eoppei and enclosed in a stupa with 
the Seiiiitures in the middle. The details do not look veiy 
credible, and in fact the whole account only proves that 
five centuries later the existence of the Council was believed 
m La Vallce Poussin calls the account “ an apologetic 
quasi-invent ion ”, and points out that the Ahhidharmahosa 
does not aQiicar to make any mcntioij of it. “ The narratives 
of this Council are to some extent dogmatic legends, and 
seem only to bear witness to the literal y activity of the 
Sarvastivadms ” ® 

' O Frankr, Beitmge niii dim Quellni zut Keimtms der TiirKziulkrr und 
Skytheri, Berlin, lUOl , II Uldeiiberg, “ Tlie era of Kunishku,” JPTS , 1912 , 
F J Hapsun in CUl , v ol i, ih xxiii 

' Beal, 1, 151 IT Hiueii Tsiang does not say where it nos held It is usually 
assumed to have been at Jalandhara ‘ “ Councils,” in EHE 
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The commentaries (which in any case were not composed 
at the Council) really existed. Two commentanes on the 
Abhidharma still exist in Chinese, the Vtbhdshd and the 
Mahdvibhdshd ^ On the basis of these Vasubandhu is said 
to have compiled his Abhidharmakoia. He belongs to the 
second half of the fifth century a.d but even without the 
guarantee that the Council was a reality we can place the 
doctrine expounded m the first eentury B c. The language 
of the Vibhashas was almost certainly Sanskrit, and their 
existence implies that the Sarva»stivadin Canon had already 
been committed to writing. As the grammatical peculiarities 
of the Canon show clearly that it was previously existent 
in Prakrit, it is quite likely that its systematic committing 
to writing implied at the same time its translation into 
Sanskrit. The Vibhashas were esiiecially studied by the 
Sarvastivadms of Kashmir, and hence their name of 
Vaibhashikas The story ot the Council, and the Council 
itself, if it ever existed, belonged to the Sarvastivadms. 
There is no reason for the supposition that the Mahayamsts 
had anything to do with it. Yet the Mahayana must have 
already been growing. It did not, however, start from 
Abhidharma One impulse came from the religious enthusiasm 
of the bodhisattva ideal Another lay m the new treatment 
of the ontological doctrines latent m the dogmas of 
impermanence and of the non-cxistencc of a self. 

^ Takakusu, “ The Sarvustivadin Abliulharma Imoks/* JPTS , 1005 

^ Indian ttudies in honor of C H Lanmant Cambridge, Mass, 1029, 
where the question is discussed by three Japanese scholars 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE LOTUS OF THE TRUE DOCTRINE 

T he problems of the composition of the Mahat’ana 
Scriptures are much more complex than what we find 
in the eighteen seliools These schools had a body of Scripture 
which was essentially the same for all Even the avadanas 
of the Sarvastisadins were not an attempt to compile new 
suttas to be added to the original collection Rut the Maha- 
janists delibeiately comjiosed new discourses on the model 
of the old These works begin wiUi the same jihraseology, 
“thus have I heard ” (the words whieh Ananda is held to 
have used when recihng the suttas at the hist Council), 
and they continue with the statement that Ruddha was 
dwelling at a eerlain pla.ee Then follows a discourse very 
different from the matter of the old sutias What view the 
authors held about historical facts is not deal It may be 
that the structure of the discourse w'as considered a mere 
convention, and that enthusiaim lor the truth of the doctrines 
expounded jirodiiecd the conviction that it must have been 
the primitive teaching 

These works, which teach the “great career ’ {mahd- 
ydna), are ojijiosed to the “ hearer’s ’’ or disciple’s career 
(srdvaka-yutia) and the pratyckabuddha's eaicer This last 
IS not important cxcejit as being one of the possible means of 
w'lnning eiiliglitcnment recognized by the older teaching 
The discijile’s eaieer is that which aims at attaining arahat- 
ship and winning Nirvana as in all the older schools, and 
these are iisuallv giouped together and referred to as 
Hinaydna. This is a term which has beconic popularized as 
the translation ol a phrase used by the Chincsi pilgrims, 
who seem to have known it as a' convenient name for 
all schools which wxie not Muhayana. Rut this is not 
the way the term is used in the Sanskrit texts. The 
texts when referring to definite schools alwajs sjieak of 
irdvdka-ydna and pratyekaimddha-ydiia, but hhiaydna, 
which very rarely occurs, is used generally for “ low or 
base career 

^ The material has been collected by S C Vidy&bhusana, JRAS , 1000, 29. 

177 N 
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“ Career ” is ydna. This was first pointed out by 
Dr. Dasgupta ^ There is no reason to translate it “ vehicle ”, 
merely because Burnouf did so nearly a century ago The 
three careers happen to be mentioned in a simile of three 
chariots in chapter 8 of the Lotus, but as vehicles they are 
not called ydna but ratha, chariots. 

The doctrine taught iii the Mahayana discourses varies 
accoi ding to the different schools, and even m the same school 
according to the aspect iironiincnt in the mind of the compiler. 
In the Lotus it is the omniscience of the Burldhas, and the 
doctrine that all beings niay attain the stale of Buddha. 
This state is obtained bv becoming a bodhisattva, and the 
bodlnsattsas come to be the chief objects of religious 
enthusiasm They arc individualized as half-mjtlncal 
beings who undertake to saic the world, and then the 
advantages of worshi])])ing and winning the favour of these 
great beings is extolled rather than the gigantic labour of 
becoming such a saviour. The Buddhas and bodhisafLvas 
arc conceived as mighty beneficent beings rivalling the gods 
of the sui rounding Hinduism They niav not have been 
conceived as gods in the sense of the ultiinate reality of 
things, but popular thought was not eoneeined with such 
problems It sought objcc-ts of vvorshi[), and it found them m 
the Buddhas .iiid bodhisattvas who became little ilsc than 
the gods of the old polytheism under other names I'he 
element of devotion (hkakli) was tlius introiluced into 
Buddhism. “ .Several seliolars,” says La \’allee l’ous.sin, 
“ regard the origin of the devmtion to the Buddhas as a real 
puzzle (Max IMuller) and believe that >t is to be found in the 
inllucncc of the ‘ barhaiians ’, notably the Mazdaeaiis — 
an influence which was exeiciscd esiieeially m Norlheiii 
India, the Punjab, and Kashnui, when religious statuary 
reached such high development ” “ There is no doulit about 
Persian influence in India, but religious devotion is u psychical 
phenomenon It is a 'natural tciidcnev of the loul to seek 
an object of religious love and worshiji, and it ajijieais m 
any state of society when a suitable object lor its exercise 
appears or is conceived. To imagine that the Buddhists 
were not devotional until Mazdaeaii influence penetrated 

‘ IJisl hidian Philos , i, 1 2S , see also J llalidcr, VaiabhBmtka-sulTa, 

pref , p XX 

* Mahayana in EKE. 
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India seems to be superfluous. They were surrounded by 
religions of devotional enthusiasm, and all that was needed 
was a transference of Krishna- worship or Siva- worship 
to these new deities, the bodhisattvas What Mazdeism may 
conceivably have done was to introduce a knowledge of some 
of these bongs Hut even m the case of Amitablia, the 
Buddha of “ infinite light ”, who is sometimes supposed 
to be of Persian origin, there is no proof of borrovmig “ The 
whole ‘ theology ’ of the religion of Amitfibha is Indian ” 
The qiieslioii of borrowing in fact only concerns details v)f 
aiehicology 

AH this eoiiecrns the doctrine as apprehended by the 
layman, but there are also sutras of a more plnlosopliical 
eharaeter. They teach the doctrine of the Void, a theory of 
the natiiic of ultimate reality It ajipcars to have no con- 
neefion viith the religious teaching about bodhisattvas. 
but wc find it taken tor granted m the most devotional 
type of sutras It was a devilopment of the ancient teaching 
which imalvsed the supposed reality of ihe self into separate 
elements, and it is lepiesented bv two chief schools, the 
Madhvaniika and the Vijuanav fida 

It was, howevei. the conception of Buddhism as a religion, 
a caret r in which the destiny of the mdiv dual could be 
realized, that foinied the nun ing sjiiiit of the new' conceptions 
It vtill be iiioie jirolitable, instead of stating thest tloetrincs 
in the alislraet, to begin liv .inaljsmg one of the most 
im|)ortanl ol the Mahajana sutias, the Lolui oj the true 
Doclime {Saddharniaimvdatlka) It shows us an early stage, 
in which tlie teaching is still defending itself in opposition 
to the older schools It also shows the bodhisattva iloctnne 
as subordinate to the teaching aliout the nature of a Buddha 
It has been said vO displav' Mahayana Buddhism with all 
its cliaraeteiistic traits and all its excellences and defects, 
but that IS saying loo mueli. It presents only the popular 
side of the'bodliisatlva docLrine, anS it has nothing +0 teU 
about the revolution in metaphysical thought achieved by 
the new movement Though it mentions and takes for 
granted the doctrine of the Void, it is devoted to expounding 
the new doctrine ol the nature of a Buddha, and in explaining 
away the pratyekabuddha and the career of a disciple or 
arhatship as errors or mere temporary expedients. 

As in the case of many other Mahayana sutras there are 
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peculiar problems connected with its composition. It 
consists iMgely of verse, but these passages are embedded 
in prose, which often repeats the matter of the verses. 
Evidently it does not now exist in its earhest form. Wintemitz 
puts it in its primitive state at about a.d. 200. But the 
Mahayana movement was much earlier than this. The Lotus, 
however, is one of the earliest extant sutras which deal with 
the bodhisattva doctrine and the new mythology of Buddha 
belief. 

The sutra begins by stating m exactly the same phraseology 
as the oldest discourses that the Lord was staying at Vulture 
hill with twelve hundred arhats. But instead of the two or 
three ivlio are usually mentioned, the names of nearly thirty 
are given They are the most famous personages in the older 
legend, and the first five are the five disciples Here is already 
a great difference from the Pah suttas, for m these the five 
never appear as heaiers. \Vliat we hav'e here is a deliberate 
use of legend The fact that the names are never so used 
m the Pall suttas implies that in these suttas there was a real 
tradition They did not deliberately maniifactuie history. 
If there had been a tendency to invention, the five would 
have been the first to be introduced. 

But here the list of hearers continues for sev’eral pages 
There is Buddha’s foster-mother at the head of six thousand 
nuns, among whom is his wife Yasodhaia Then follows 
what IS the most important itc-in in these sfitras, a group of 
80,000 bodhisattvas, twenty-five of whom arc named, 
and among them the two famous ones, JIanjusri and 
Av’alokitesvara Enormous numbers of gods ajipear, those 
led by 8akra and Brahma, hundreds ol 1 hoiisands of myriads 
of ten millions of nagas, kinnaras, gandharvas, asuras, and 
garudas The I^ord is said to have just given a great 
cxjiosition, and he enters a state ol eoncentration. A ray 
of light bursts from the circle of haii between Ins eyes ^ 
and illuminates 18,000 other Buddha-lields, and there is 
an earthquake. Manju^ri at great length explains to Maitreya 
(the future Buddha, who is here as a bodhisattva) that the 
Lord IS going to begin a discourse (ch. 1) 

The Lord tells 8ariputra that only Buddhas ® can explain 

^ TliiH circle u one of the thirty-two marks of a Buddha 

' The word is tathagala, and is here generally used when referring to buddhas 
in general 
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things. His knowledge surpasses that of all other beings, 
and he declares that he addresses all the disciples and 
pratyckabuddhas, all those who have been established in 
Nirvana and have been released from the senes of pains. 
This IS a direct challenge to the older teaching, and the 
arhats present arc puzzled. 8ariputra asks the Lord to explain 
himself, and the proud arhats get up and leave the assembly 
It is the kind of thing that might quite well have happened 
at a Mahayana meeting in which there were some 
Sarvastivadms jires^nt Buddha declares that the meeting 
has been cleared of rubbish and that it is well that the proud 
ones arc gone The sole aim why a perfect Buddha appears 
m the world is to show to all beings the Tathagata-knowlcdgc 
“ By means of oulj one career I teach beings the doctrine, 
namely, the Buddha-eareer No second or ihiid career 
exists ” But the Buddhas are skilful in devieis, and at the 
decay of a cycle, when the roots of goodness aic small they 
expound the Buddlia-oarecr by teaching it as being three- 
fold 'I'hev show Nirvana to those of low dispositions, but 
this IS a device to saie those who might not believe if they 
were told that they will become Buddhas (eh 2). 

Sanpulra, who has alnaih reached Nirvana, is astonished 
at the teaching, and fears that it may he Mara speaking, 
but soon recognizes that he will lx conic a Buddha The 
Lord revives in him the kiiowleilge that he once made the 
vow of a hodhisatt va, .'iiid iiroinises its fulfilment, tsari, ultra 
wishes the error of his own discijdes to he removed, but the 
Lord says that he uses (liffeient devices accouhngto diifercnt 
temperaments. Just as ,a man, il his children were m a burning 
house, might tempt them to come out by offeiiiig them 
different kinds of tojs, bulloe-k-chariots, goat-ehariots, 
and dccr-charioth, hut when he has enticed them out he 
gives all of them splendid hulloek-ehariots , so Binldha 
offers the three careers with the degrees of eonecntration 
and release, and other methods of*the disciples, hut they 
are all superseded by the Buddha-eareer. Those wiio despise 
the teaching of this sutra will be reborn in hell and other 
places of suffering. The stitia is not to be recited to foolish 
people, but only to those who are striving for complete 
enlightenment (ch. 3) It is thus useless for the disciples 
of the older teaching to protest and say that the Nirvana 
ideal was taught by Buddha. Their opponents admit that 
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it was, but only to people too foolish to understand the 
higher doctrine. 

Three other disciples come and express their astonishment 
on finding that after having attained Nirvana they are destined 
to complete enlightenment. They say they are like a son 
who leaves his father’s house and returns after many years, 
lie goes and works for pay in his father’s house, not knowing 
that his father has secretly recognized him. Even when his 
father falls sick and offers him his wealth he refuses it, and 
continues as a servant. His father at his death acknowledges 
his son, and leaves him all lus wealth. Even so are these 
disciples the sons of Buddha who have received Nirvana 
as pay, though the jewel of omniscience is their inlieritance 
(eh. 4). 

Buddha tells them that although the ram is the same that 
falls on all plants, yet according to their disjiositions they 
respond differently So there is only one career, but theie are 
beings who act differently The attitude of disciples is 
explained by a paiablc. A man who is born blind thinks 
that there aic no visible objects. He is like beings living m 
the world of ignorance A great physician (Buddha) cures 
his blindness, and he thinks he can use his eyesight jiroperly 
until he is tauglit better by certain sages. He is like the 
disciples who think they know everything until they are 
taught the true wav of enlightenment by the bodhisattvas 
(ch. 5) The Lord then prophesies the careers of his hearers 
as future Buddhas, but thev will still have to jiav reverence 
first to many millions of Biiddlins (ch C) He I ells them of 
an ancient Buddha whom he remembers whose life w'as 
5,400,000 myriads of ten millions of cycles This is one 
example of the figures frequent m these sutras The life of 
this Buddha with some other exaggerations is based on that 
of the historical Buddha After winning enlightenment he 
recited this Lotus of the true doctrine for eight thousand cycles 
His sixteen sons, who 'all became Buddhas, continued to 
repeat it, and the last was Sakyamum, who is repeating it 
now. It IS when a Buddha is going to attain final Nirvana 
that he explains that there is only one career He is like 
a guide leading a company of men to Ratnadvipa (jewel- 
island), who on the way become wearied and want to turn 
back. He creates a magic city, where they rest, and arc then 
wilhng to go on to their true destination. So Buddha draws 
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beings on with the illusory idea of Nirvana, and then shows 
them the true goal of omniscience (ch 7) 

The sutra continues to make havoc of the older doctrine 
by telling of the conversion to the Buddha-career of all the 
other great disciples who are present, Puma, the chief of 
preachers of the doctrine, Kanndinya, the hrst of the five 
disciples, Ananda, Buddha’s attendant, his son Rahula, and 
the rest of the arhats (chs 8, 0) Then turning to the bodhi- 
sattvas present, he tells the great value of this sutra for their 
career. Those s ho hear only a single verse are sure of 
complete enlightenment To utter a single harsh word against 
it IS a worse sin than sjieaking evil in the face of the Tatliagata. 
A bodhisattva who jireaehcs it should enter the abode of 
the Tathagata, W'ear his robe, and sit on the scat of the 
doctrine The abode is the abiding m fiiLudliness to all 
beings, tlie robe is great jiatienee and meekness, and the seat 
IS entrance into the voidness of all things He re the reference 
to the Void IS one of the few cases which show that a plnlo- 
sophieiil doctrine was in existence at the time ('h 10) 

The discourse now becomes faiuastie. but it is important 
in showing what the popular conception of a Buddha had 
bfcoine A stu|<a of jewels appears, and a \oiec comes from 
It praising Biidelha foi uttering this sutra It is the stupa 
eontaiiiiiig the body oi the past Buddhr Prabhutaratna, 
which this Buddha wished to be jircscnt wlieneser the Lotus 
was being recited, and the Tathagatas fiom other P iddha- 
Ihlds arc to be jiieseiit as w<ll Buddha, therefore, darts 
a raj which makes millions of worlds visible in all directions 
W'lth Buddhas pleaching the Doctrine in each They airive 
m inimlicrs like the sands ot thv Ganges, so that there is 
no room for at y gwls, and ask Buddha to open tlic stupa, 
lie does so, Pi.dibutaiutna is seen sitting cross-legged witlnn, 
and Buddha sits down by him on half the seat The rest of 
the sutra is a eulogj'^ on its merits. 

Buddhj^ tells how when he w'as a king he passed a thousand 
years os servant to a monk in order to learn the Lotus 
This monk was Devadatta, and it was m his service that 
Buddha acquired the Perfections. Therefore, some day 
Devadatta will become a Buddha Manjusri comes from the 
ocean, wheie he has been converting numberless beings 
A naga girl of eight years appears, she is ready for enlighten- 
ment, but cannot attain it because of her sex Then she 
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presents a jewel to Buddha, her sex changes, she becomes 
a bodhisattva, and goes away to the south to preach (eh. 11). 

Innumerable bodhisattvas come and offer to preach the 
sutra and Maitrcya in astonishment asks how Buddha could 
have taught so many beings m the forty years that have 
passed since liis enlightenment (ch. 12-14). The answer 
shows the Mahayana position both with regard to Buddha 
doctrine and metaphysics. Buddha indeed began to teach 
forty years ago, but that was a device , m reality he is eternal. 
If people should think he was always here, they would become 
careless. As he explains : 

Tlie Tathiigata, who was so lung ago enlightened, is of unlimited 
length ot life, and has always existed Without ha\ing attained 
Nirsana he makes a show of attaining Niriana for the sake of those 
who have to he trained And not even to-d.ay is mj ancient course as 
bodhisattia completed, nor is the length of my life fulhlled, hut even 
to-day twice as niunv ten million myriad,, of hundreds of thousands of 
cycles will he required for completmg inv length of hie Now again, 
though not attainmg Nirvana, I announce my attaining of Nirvana 
And wh 5 ' In this way I rqien beings, kst it I were to stay for a very 
long tunc, and through being often seen, beings with iiiipirfeet roots of 
goodness if they saw that the Tathagata stavs, would get tlie idea 
tliat it IS mere sport they would not exerc isc cm rgy to escape 
from the threefold world, and they would not get the idea that 
Tathagatas are hard to ubt.im Hence the 'J'ath.'igat,! through his skill 
m devices has said to those beings, “ hard to obtam, O monks, is the 
appearing of a Tathagata ” ^ 

All that tlie disciples of the older doctrine maintain about 
the historical Buddha is thus admitted, and yet the truth is 
quite otherwise. 

For the threefold world is seen by the Tathagata as it really is it 
is not bom, it dies not, it passis not away, it arises not, it transmigrates 
not, it attains not Nirvana It is not real, not unreal, not existent, 
not non-existent, not thus, not otherwise, not false, not unfalse, not 
otherwise, not thus 

This IS a bare statement of the fundamental doctrine of 
the Void. Its significance will be seen below in the light of 
the Perfection of Wisdi^i Yet in the popular mode of 
expression the Tathagata does manifest himself. * He does 
so “ when men have become unbelieving, unwise, ignorant, 
careless, fond of sensual pleasures ”, In the same way the 
god Knshna in the Bhagavad^td (iv, 7, 8) says, “ whenever 
there is a decay of righteousness and a rising of unrighteous- 
ness, then I emanate myself. In order to save the good and 

^ Lotus, p. 819. 
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to destroy evil doers, to establish righteousness I am born 
from age to age ” The actual historical relations between 
Buddhism and Krishnaism or Vaishnavism are not known, 
but here we have pojiular Mahayana Buddhism conforming 
exactly to the beliefs of contemporary Hinduism The meta- 
physical basis of Buddhism, however, remains quite 
independent (eh. 15) 

The following chapters extol the merits of jireaching and 
hearing the sutra (eh 16-20), and tell of the great devotion 
shown by a number of bodhisattvas m worshipping it and 
preaching it (eh 21-6) Before restoring the stupa to its 
jilaee the two Buddhas, isakyarnum and Prabhutaratna, 
for 100,000 years put out their tongues, which reach to the 
world of Bralinifi ^ 

It wnll be seen that the chief interest of the Lotn\ * , dcvmtcd 
to Buddhas and their qualities The bodhisattvas are quite 
subordinate to them cxec])t in chapters 22 to 2(. The Buddha 
has become an eternal being and an object of worshi]) not 
diffeiing 111 powers or (jualities from the gods of the rn al 
religions The religion is no nionotheisiii, an\ more than 
pojiular Ilmduisni was ^ Not only were there Buddhas at 
the ten points of space (the foui qiiaiteis, the mtcimcdiate 
quaiteis, zenith, and nadn), but eaih world system had its 
eorresjiondmg Buddlias and bodlnsnftvas The names and 
numbers of these Buddhas vary greatlj The short SukJimati- 
vyuha puts five or six at each point The Loitii has a ast of 
sixteen, two at each jioiiit, except that there is one at the 
N E and Srikyamuni m the centre Two of them aie other- 
wise famous . Akshobhya m the east suid Ainitabha in the 
west. It IS easy to sec how this tyjie ol Buddhism disajijieared 
from India A*- a form of viorship it differed m the eves of 
its devotees, who lejieated charms and adorned the statues, 
by no more t ban t lie names of the deit les. But for the ordained 
members ol the Older, as well as for those' of the laity to 
whom religion was more than riAial, the eoneeption of 
a bodhisattva’s career had a different interest. It was 
a beneficent ideal far surpassing the winning of Nirvana 

^ Kem, who explained the imaii^iy of the RUtra astronomical^ , said that 
Sukjiamiini was tlie sun and PrabhQtamtna the moon in eclipse Tlic at leiidant 
bodhisatt\us were the stars, and the Uuddhus' tonfjiies (he «uii s uvs 

^ Nevertheless, the logic of monotlieism was .ippliod Tlic Mdiiavastu 
(i, 122) says that there is only one Uuddha iii each Buddlia-field, otherwise it 
would imply that a Buddha was incapable of doing all his Buddba work 
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for oneself. Yet it is not this conception which is prominent 
m the Lotus. It is still the popular conception of beings who 
are worthy of worship and who confer benefits on their clients. 
Then the bodhisattvas rather than the Buddhas become the 
chief objects of devotion. This is the point of view of the 
remaining chapters of the Lotus. 

Note on Seeixs 

Chapter 21 of the Lotus is entitled Spells (dhdram) Spells 
form an important part of popular Buddhism, but they have 
nothing 111 themselves pceuharly characteristic of Buddhism. 
They are a form of sympathetic magic, which consists in 
asserting (along with certain iitual actions) tliat a certain 
wished for event is taking place, and by the power of the 
word it is supposed that if every detail is jiroperly performed 
the event does liapjien Spells are found in India as early 
as the Rig-veda, and the Atharva-veda is little more than 
a collection of sucli spells or charms But the prnclice is 
much wider and no doubt much older than Vedism. Spells 
of the same type arc existent in Old English, Old High 
German, and Keltic, to go no further. 

Spells of this kind had already infected popular Buddhism, 
for there are several examples in the Prill Canon. In the 
Atdndtnja-sutta {Diglia, in, 104), the four Great Kings with 
thtir troops visit Buddha Vessavana {Kuvera), Great King 
of the north, gives Buddha a form of “ protection ” (raklchd) 
against cvil-disposed non-human beings, yakshas, gandharvas, 
kumbhandas, and niigas These are the minor gods m the 
tram of the foui Kings, but many of them, says Vessavana, 
are well disjiosed to Buddha and, if monks, nuns, laymen, 
and lay women will rcjieat the spell, such beings will protect 
them. The spell itself is in \erse and consists of homage 
to the seven Buddhas and to the four Great Kings Buddha 
afterwards repeats it to his monks, so that it becomes part 
of the Biiddha-word.* »The general belief among Buddhists 
m such beings and their powers is apparent throughout. 
We are told that w'hen Buddha goes into any village or town 
non-human beings do not injure men [Dlgha, i, 132) 

The belief m the magic power of the word led to the view 

^ TIih occurs in a collection of spells chicMv from the Scnpturcs known as 
the Pmla (Pali, pantta) protection still used by the Buddhists of Ceylon 
and Further India Buddhaghosa, commenting on the sutta* explains how the 
sjiell IS to be performed 
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that the words need not be intelligible In Old English we 
find lists of corrupt Keltic words, which once had a meaning, 
but which came to be repeated merely as words having power 
This has gone much further in India, where long lists of merely 
invented words are repeated. In the Lotm (eh. 21) the 
bodhisaltva Bhaishajyaraja and others utter spells of 
protection for those who preserve the sutra. They arc lists 
of meaningless words, and usually end with the word wdkd 
(a Vedic term used in making oblations to the gods) An 
example of one of the shorter ones in the Lotus is aite iatte 
natte vanatfc anode nddt hunadi svdhd All the words aie in 
the form of feminine vocatives, and appear to be modelled 
on spells addressed to female diMiiilies. Spells ol exactly 
the same type, and sometimes the identical ■.jiclls, aie also 
found m Iliiiduisin. Female divinities in early Tliiiduism 
are almost non-cxistent, and there can be no doubt that 
both in Hinduism and Huddhism there has bet n a borrowuig 
from non-Aryan sources 

One of the best known spells of (his tyjic is the well-known 
om mampadmr hum It has often been imsiinderslood, for 
It w'as first reported by travellers quite ignorant of the 
language * This was ever the ease with Klaproth, who 
expounded it in 1831 * He did not see that mam is not a 
separate word, but only a stem lie thought it might be 
noniinatnc or vocative, but if it were a word and vocative 
It would be mane, and if nominative niamh ■leallv 
manipadme is one word and a fcminiiit vocative,® so that 
with the sjllables of invocation om and hum it means 
“ O Manipadma ” Manijiadina is “ she who has a jewel- 
lotus F. IV Thomas thinks that she was a female counter- 
part of AvalokOesvara, but in the Kdrandain/uha, where the 
spell is expounded, there is no trace of such a female being. 


^ The rariiist ayipoars to lie tlic Franciscan, de Riibnik or 

llubruquis, wlio was iit in to Tartarv bv I.ouis TX of I'^rarice lie jyives 
It 111 the forgi ou 7Nrnn hactain, and, as one^of tlu jiiicstb told him, ba\B it 
means “ Dcus lu iiosti” lUncrartum in Bccunl df voyages et dc Mfmotres 
par fa Sonefe de Giographtey Funs, 

^ JA f 1831, 185 ff * Lc sens de la phrase csl tri’s-claire Lue Om Mam 
Padma hoAm elle sigmhc Oh ^ prfcieux TiOtus, Amen , ct si on lit 0;m mam 
padme Aodm, Oh f Ic Joyau (est) iiiins Ic Lotus, Viiicn *’ 

This was yiointcd out by W H Mill in 1835, but lua explanation made no 
impression 11 H Wilbon tliought it was a locatixe, and hcnt'c in\pnted the 
bodhisuttvu Manipadma That is the oiilv rcdsnn ^liy this name occurs in 
the great St Peteraburg Lexicon The whole matter was finally made 
CTominatically clear by y W Thomas, JBAS y 1900, 404, and A H Frankc, 
JRAS , 1015, 897 ff 
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More probably it is constructed like the rest on the model 
of the Hindu spells.^ Avalokitesvara is represented with 
a lotus in his hand Manipadma as an epithet does not appear 
to be applied to him, but he has epithets like padmapdm 
“ having a lotus in his hand ”, padmadhara “ bearing a lotus ”, 
and dubhapadmahasta “ having a fair lotus in his hand 
It IS not certain, however, that the spell was originally 
conneeted with Avalokitesvara The “ six-syllabled spell ” 
IS mentioned m Diinjavaddna (613), and piobably refers to 
this spell. But there is no mention there of Avalokitesvara. 
Also in the Lotus, although there is much about Avalokitcs- 
vara and spells, there is no mention of this one. 

Hundreds of clharanis exist, and they are not all mere 
gibberish Thej are usually embodied in a sutra as iii the 
case of the AtanCituja-sutta. In the Megha-sidra ® Buddha 
gives spells to the Niigas for rain-makmg, whieh are to be 
uttered by the reciters of the doctrine with particular 
ceremonies The dparhmtdyurjrldiia-sutra has been translated 
into Tibetan, Chinese, and North Arxan® It is a spell of 
108 syllables for obtaining luilimited life The great Mahayana 
sutras, like the Lotus itself, come to be treated as magic 
objects bringing blessing to any who hear them, who read 
or write them, or cause them to be written Of the Lotus 
itself it IS said that “ it is a saviour of all beings from all 
dangers, a releascr from all pains. It is like a pool for the 
thirsty, a fire for the cold, like a garment for the naked, 
a caravan leader for merchants, a mother for her children, 
a ship lor those sailing across, a jihysieiaii for the sick, 
a lamp for those wrapped iii darkness, a jewel for the seekers 
of wealth, a universal king for pruieelets, an ocean for rivers, 
a torch for disjielling all darkness.” Of Chajiter 2‘i it is 
said that “ it will be like medicine for the sick and suffering. 
On him who has heard this section of the doctrine no bodily 
pain will come, nor old age, nor untimely death 

(I 

^ Female counIcrpartA did eomc to br in\eiiled, but they are'not found in 
the KdranAivyuhat nor the lantnc scnBC whjcli bc(.ainc atiuclicd to matii 
and padmu 

^ Ivdiled by C Bendal), JRAS , 1890, 266» but he omits many of the Bpells 
a<i lK‘ing “ gibberish and mysticism 
* Kd by Walleser, Heidelberg, 1916 



CHAPTER XV 

POPULAR BODHISATTVA DOCTRINE 

'T'HE bodhisattva’s career is one of long training, a progress 
rising in stages to Buddhahood. But in popular teaching 
its two prominent features arc the enormous toils and 
sufferings that the aspirants have undergone, and the 
marvellous blessings that they confer on olheis It is tc^ 
these two qualities that the rcmaiiiiiig chapters of the Lotus 
aie devoted (eh. ‘22 -G) Several bodhisattvas eome before 
the two Buddhas in the stupa, but the outstanding one is 
Avalokifesvara.^ These cha|)leis arc probably than 

the first part ol the siitra, and they show us vanollier stage, 
but not the last, in the development of the religivUi of devotion 
or bkakii in Buddhism. 

' The dilTirultv in intorjjrctmg thw luuie lies m aiutohUu Thr whole mnv 
menu cither “ lx)rd of avalokUa ** or ‘ the Lord who is avahthUa ’* The fonner 
IS the more proliablo judpiiijr hv similar <.on>|H)unds- DUarmtsviira “ i/>rd of 
tin doctrine**, DhntanUiara ' I^ml of the c irth ”, ai.d iiiiOtlier title of 
AMilokitos\ara, L*tki"naTa ‘ Lord the world *’ Avolukitu comes from the 
%irh avahknyaU *“ to loot 'it to sur\ev ** Jt does ned mean lo look down 
at” (hcnibsehaiKii) The latest discussion is by H Zim nir, Z / Indolo^e 
u Ir , 7J ff Thcrc^ is no doubt that amlolUam («> i b< used .is a noun 

Looking u( orsursejiiig *' /ininiersa^sthat it is not likclv thal An was so 
njirird from Ihe actnitN of IcKiking in gcmial That is so, but hi' has taken 
no uoiue of the fact that the sxrb in l*rdi is frcqiicntlv used cif Iluc lha iti 
a \ery 6pcc lul sense In the Pali eoniniciilanes he looks at the world or &ur\evs 
il, twice u day m order to see what luings iicul bis brio {mahakHTWid- 
Hamdpattilo vutthaiyi tokaiu volokenio. nsiiiK from the attaiimiciil of "ri'al 
Lompashion and surNc^ing the wc»i1d, iiig/ia com ,073) It is also used in J/rvf 
in the two Avalokita-^ufTO't, where* he makev the suisess” before deculing 
where and when to be bom ^untidesa quoUs one of them as ivalokana’ 
siitra I ihkitom is >!bo used in the Mime sense (Mvst , ii, 1 , Lai , 21 , but 
oloKitdni Afist , j, ] tj) ANalukifcsNam, just like iluddh.i, siifncns the world 
in hiB coiiqiasmon for *11 beings, and in this siiist is ‘ Jaird of the sur\e\ ** 
The Lotus itsc If cxpl.iins lliat he is bo called brcinisc* he will la'lp nnyonc wlio 
hears his iiaiiu or be.irs it in nunc], and again lu the serse portion (p 451) 
savs “He hasing sec*i) beings aUli<t(*d witli m.in\ bundrc'd pains, and, as 
be posBCbses the power of pure knowledge, Viusing beheld (vilokiifd) those 
distressed wif!i many pains, is ihcre.fore tlic sasiour in the world including the 
gods’* Tin same CNplanitioii was given by lliiniouf {Int , J20) on the 
authority of the Guna-kdrarifUtvyuha II is probably the cxigeney of serse 
which has caused the I'oinpound with w- rather tlian «ra- to he used Some 
of the Chinese translators read the name as ova/ofcda-A'ara, and according to 
Giles (Chin Diet, 030.1, l.‘l,200) translaleel it as kuan “to gaze at *, * to 
view,** j/in “ sound *’ Hus is as meaningless iii the Chinese as the Sanskrit, 
but the translators bod to make it 1 x 11*00 something, so they iiiier]>rr1cd it, 
according to Giles, as “ the hoar-prayer Bodhisattva ” Other Chinese 
translators read Uie word correctly, and translated it ” on-looking sovereign '* 
Kitel, Handbook of Chtneae Budakisnij a v 

289 
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Avalokitcsvara in Chapter 24 is praised by Buddha for 
the benefits that he confers on all his worshippers. He 
saves from all sorts of misfortunes merely by the utterance, 
“ reverence, reverence to the giver of safety, Avalokite^vara, 
the bodhisattva, the great being ” There is no reference 
to the six-syllabled spell. He saves from the passions of 
lust, hatred, and stupidity He bestows offspring and other 
blessings. He assumes different forms in older to reach all 
beings, and appears as a Buddha or one of the Hindu gods, 
Brahma, Indra, Siva. This is exactly the aspect under which 
he appears m the Karandari/ulia, a sutra devoted exjiressly 
to him. This sutra is still later than the Lotus, and shows 
bodhisattva worship at its height ^ 

In the Kdrandavyuha there are no polemics against the 
^ravakas The “ disciples ” had probably lost any importance 
as rivals, and they arc not mentioned as being present, 
but there arc long lists of bodhisatlvas, different classes 
of gods and goddesses, and many bundled thousands of 
laymen, lay women, wanderers, and even Jams {nngranthas) 
One curious fcaluit is that although it is reckoned a late 
sutra, it preserves some passages from Sars astivadin works, 
even preserving the arhat dotirine and a mention of their 
Scriptures, evidently when recording old legends But all 
references to doctrine are quite ^lerfunetory, c.xcept belief 
m the merits of Avalokitcsvara and the blessings that result 
from worshipping him. 

Buddha was at isravastl, and rays issued from Avici, 
the lowest hell, adorning and turning to gold the w'holc city. 
Buddha explained that it was due to the majesty of 
Avalokitcsvara, who had entered this Jiell (Jn his entrance 
the jilace became cool, the tortured beings were relieved, 
and Yaina, king of the Hharina, praised him in a long eulogy. 
He then went to the city of ghosts (pretas) Water flowed 
from the pores of his skin, and the ghosts were freed from 
hunger and thirst. He then taught them this s.utra, their 
heresy cf belief in a permanent entity * was destroyed, they 
attained to the happy world Sukhavati and became bodhi- 
sattvas 

Buddha then told of Avalokiteivara’s former merits. 

^ There is an (.laboration of the sutra in verse, Guna-kdrandavyufui, 
i^'hioh has been anaJysed by liumouf, Jnt , 2220 

^ Salkdyadrstt or dttndtmlyagTdha This is belief in a self and not peculiar 
to Mah&y&na 
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In the time of Vipasvm Buddha he created the world. “ From 
his eyes arose the moon and sim, from his forehead Mahesvara 
(Siva), from his shoulders Brahma and others, from his 
heart Narayana (Vishnu), from his teeth Sarasvati, from 
his mouth the Wind, from his feet the Earth {dharani), 
and from his belly Varuna Then he said to Mahesvara, 
thou shall be Mahesvara when the Kali a^e arises. Thou 
shall be called the primal god (adtdeva), creator and maker. ’ 
In the tune of Sikhin Buddha he came with a message 
of greeting to Sikhin from Aniitabha, the Buddha of 
Sukluuali, fhe Happy Land, in the westi rn quarter. It 
IS AviilokiU svara’s special function to take his worshijipers 
there “ Robed in pure white, flying with the speed of the 
wind, they go to tlic region of Sukliavatl to hear face to 
face the doeliiiie of Ainitilbha, and having heard tlu doctrine 
the ])ain of iiai is migration no longer torments llieir liodics, 
nor old age and death with lust, hate, and suijiidity, nor 
the pain ol hunger and thirst. They abide in that region 
as long as the In in promise of Avalokiteavara is not fulfilled, 
until all lieings aic relca,sed from all pains, as long as they 
are nut set in snjirenic pcifeet enlightenment,” that i» to 
say, until all lieeoinc Buddh.is Even in this school llie 
hnal end roinaiiis the same, the winning of Niivana 
lie Inrtliei leaelies beings according to wh..le\er discipline 
tliey follow. More catholic than m the Lotus, he assumes 
the toiin ol a Buddha, a I’raljekabiiddlia, oi an aihi.t iii 
order to teach, and cseii takes the forms of the Hindu gods, 
Mahesvara, etc, and jireaelies according to the doctinie of 
each. In tlic time of N’lsvabhu Buddha he went to the iialm 
ol the rebel gods, the asuras, and consoled and cmiverttd 
them, and then t > the daik land of the monsters, the yakshas 
and rakshasas. j' t his jireaehiiig “some i cached the fruit 
of Entering the Stream, sonic the fruit of Once-returner, 
some arhatshij), some supreme enh^htcniiicnt ’ Then he 
went to the.gods of the Pun Abode m the foini of a brahmin, 
where, after working a miracle, he deelaicd, “ 1 am no god, 
but a man, and have become a bodhisattva, having 
compassion on the abandoned and wretched, and a teacher 
ol the way of enlightenment.” 

He also W'cnt to Ceylon. Here we find seveial legends 
that belong to the older schook, and they have been inserted 
in the sutra so mechanically that the older teaching has 
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been preserved. Ceylon was formerly inhabited by female 
rakshasas, monsters who feed on human flesh. He changed 
himself into the lovely form of the god of Love. The monsters 
asked him to be their husband, and he promised, if they 
would do what ho ordered. So he expounded to them the 
Noble Eightfold Path, the ten rules of good action, and 
taught them the four Agamas. Some attained the fruit 
of Entering the Stream, or the fruit of Once-retumer, of 
Non-returner, some arhatship, some Pratyekabuddhahood. 
This IS the so-ealled Hinayana teaching as it probably stood 
in a sutra used by the compiler of this work 

From Ceylon he went to Henares, where there were many 
thousands of worms Taking the form of a bee he hummed 
the invocation to Buddha, the Doetrme, and the Order, 
which revived in them the memory of Buddha, so that they 
all reached Sukhavatl ,and became bodhisattvas 

Thence he went to Magadha, wdicre a famine had lasted 
for twenty years, and brought down showers of rain and 
food. An old man there explained to the astonished people 
that this could only be due to the virtues of Avalokite^vara, 

Buddha then tells of the muumerable samiidhis attained 
by Avalokitesvara (nearly seventy aie named), and of his 
coming to save some shipwrecked merchants from the 
female rakshasas of Ceylon by appearing as a horse and 
taking them baek to India ^ 

In each of the hair-porcs of Avalokitesvara is a world 
in which those dwell who know his six-syllablcd spell, 
om mampadme hum, and they never again wander m trans- 
migration ® Buddlia himself after enormous toils obtained 
the spell from Padmottama Buddha, who had obtained it 
from Amitabha, Buddlia, howcv'cr, sends the bodhisattva 
who has asked him for it to a reciter of the Dharma at Benares 
to receive it The bodhisattva docs so, and when he asks 
for it, a voice from the sky orders the reeiter to give it. 
The bodhisattv'-a looks up and sees Avalokitesv'^ara W'lth a lotus 
in his hand He returns to Buddha and 770,000,000 Buddhas 

’ This IS the weU-knoi^n I{dk\fiaHi~\iitra (so calkd iii Divy , 521) given m 
full 111 j\Jv&t f 111 , (>7 , cf Dwy , 120 , Horn Lef> , .1.12, and a mutilated version 
111 Jdt , 190 In the earlier form of tlic story the horse ^\as Uudilha, but here 
Avulokitcbv ara lakes his place, and saves the caravan leader, who is Buddlia 
in a previous birth 

^ lluhder quotes from VimalakirtmirdeSat ** a bodhisattva can manifest 
in a single pore of his skin all the lands in all tlie ten quarters, even the sun, 
moon, and stars.” 
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assemble and utter the spell, om cole cule cunye svdhd The 
acquiring of the great spell is a much greater matter than it 
might seem, as it should be inscribed in a circle (mandala) 
made of certain substances with appropriate divisions 
and figures. 

It IS unnecessary to follow the sutra quite to the end. 
Avalokitcsvara himself visits Buddha. Mahcsvara (Siva) 
comes with his consort Uma and asks for a prophecy. 
Avalokitcsvara prophesies that he will become the Buddha 
Bhasme^vara,' and that Uma will change her sex and become 
the Buddha Umesvara This is one of the instances in this 
sutra that show a connection with Siva- worship, but there 
IS no clear trace as yet of the development of the sexual 
symbolism and practices known as tantric, which came 
to infect both Saivism and Buddhism. 

It will be noticed that there is practically nothing of 
Mahayana doctrine proper beyond bodhisattva worship 
in these sutras, but there are still otiicr aspects of the belief 
to be considered The happy land, Sukhavati, is merely one 
of the heavens of the Buddlias of the ten points of space, 
which has become important as being the heaven specially 
associated with Avalokitcsvara, the bodhisattva attendant 
on Amitabha. There arc two sutras called Sukhdiatl-vyuha, 
which lavish all their powers of description in portraying 
a heaven surjiassing m bliss any of tliosc of rival religions or 
even of rival Buddlias 

The longer Suhhdvatl-vyuha is in form much like the 
Lotus It is chiefly the qualities of Tathagatas that are 
eulogized. Buddha gnes a list of cighty-one Buddhas, the 
last of whom was Lokesvararaja. This Buddha described 
to his discijilc Dharmakara the perfections of innumerable 
Buddha fields. The disciple took all these Buddha fields 
and conceived a field cighty-one times more excellent than 
aU those which had been described. He vowed to become its 
Buddha, and now he dwells in it, thettlappy Land Sukhavati, 
as Amitablia, the Buddha of immeasurable light and of 
immeasurable life (Amitayus) The two chief bodhisattvas 
there are Avalokitcsvara and Mahasthamaprapta. This is the 
only mention iii the sutra of Avalokitesvara’s importance. 
In the shorter Sukhdvativyuha he is not mentioned at all. 

'■ “ Lord of ashes ” , ^iva is known as Bhasmaiuddhikara “ peiforniing 
puiiTication with ashes ”, and sumlai epithets 
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Both here and in the Lotus the chief interest is conhned 
to the nature of Tathagatas and their worship. The great 
growth of bodhisattva worship appears to be later This 
growth was a natural development in a country where 
bhakti, devotion to a personal god like Krishna and Siva, 
had assumed such dimensions. Attcmjits have been made to 
explain the bodhisattvas as transformations of Hindu gods, 
but this appears to be a needless complication iii stating the 
problem There is no need to seek the personalities of the 
bodhisattvas in another religion They already existed m 
great numbers as the product of flee invention, and their 
worship IV as only an extension of Buddha worship, which 
was older even than the IVlahayana movement Bodhisattva 
worship was a rival movement rather than an imitation of 
Hindu forms of devotion Wlien a few of them had become 
popular, like Avalokitesvara, Mahjiisrl, and Vajrapani, 
it IS not surprising if tliev took ov er some of the eharatlcnstie 
features of the rival deities. Avalokitesvara has some of 
the features of Siva In the Kdrandavyuha hi even has the 
same title, Mahesvara. Yet he is quite distinct, and when the 
god Mahesvara is introduced it is as a disciple and worshipper 
of the great Lord Avalokitesv'ara Another bodlnsattva 
in these sutras is Mafijusrl. He is here a gieat being, but 
not essentially difrcrenl from the others Later he becomes 
of very different sigiiilieanec, but we can sec how he has 
developed from a siinplo bodhisattv'a. His origin needs no 
explaining, but once he existed and beearnc [lOfnilar, more 
and nioie virtues and powers could be claimed for him which, 
in the eyes of his worshippers, would make him outrival the 
gods of the other religions 

A very different way of considering Bodhisattvahood 
IS that taken by tlic actual individuals who entered upon 
the careei This aspect, so far as it belongs to Malifiyrma, 
IS still jiraetieally liec from nietaphysu’al questions. It 
IS seen at its best in Uie works of Santideva, a yioet and 
bodhisattva of the seventh century a d According to the 
Tibetan authoi, Taraniitha, he was born as a king’s son in 
Surat When lie was to be chosen crown prince, he was 
persuaded by Mafijnsrl and Tara in a dream to renounee 
the throne. Taraiiatha also records his later life and seven 
of his miracles, which do not appear very credible. 

Santidcva has been called the Thomas a Kcnipis of 
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Buddhism. He was evidently a character who had a true 
vocation for the bodhisattva’s ideal — the saving of all 
creatures. He might, like Aboii ben Adhem, have said, 
“ write me as one who loves his fcllow-mcn.” His Stkshdsa- 
muccaya (collection of the rules of instruction) is a poem of 
twenty-seven verses, to which he has added a long 
commentary consisting chiefly of extracts from the Mahayana 
Scriptures. It is a book of moral rules for the bodhisattva 
who has made the vow and is beginning the training, and 
it forms a liodliisatwa Vinaya, as it calls itself. He begins 
by emphasizing the importance of the thought of winning 
enlightenment. It is more important even than true doctrine, 
for the bodhisattva can still develop the qualities of a Buddha. 
All beings like himself shun dangers and pain, and there is 
no reason why he should preserve himself rather than others 
He should make liis vow of moral restraint in the presence 
of a Buddha or spiritual teacher, for m thinking of them he 
will be the less likely to break it. He must avoid evil ways, 
evil and frivolous eornpaiiy, and the special sms that beset 
the bodhisattva when he begins his career (ddilcarimka). 
Of these there are eight (1) discouraging hearers by 
preaching the doctrine in a way uiisuited to their disposition, 
(2) persuading them to follow the Caiecr oC disciples or 
Pratyckabuddhas on the ground that tlie Peifcetioiis arc 
too higli for them, (3) teaching that the study of Mahayana 
makes it unnecessary to keep the Pratimoksha or the moral 
rules, (4) disjiaraging the Career of diseijilcs, (5) speaking 
grudgingly of others and exalting oneself, (6) boasting of 
one’s attainments for the sake of gain and glory, (7) when 
in the state of a king’s jiriesl or minister robbing and injuring 
the Ordci, (8) when in the slate of a king causing corruption 
amongst the monks. 

Santideva is throughout chiefly interested in the moral 
training of the bodhisattva, and has^very little to say about 
the higher attainments. He gives the ten great vows according 
to the Dasabhuinika-sutra (below, p. 20G) and discusses the 
Causal Formula, but ends by saying “ weU, we know indeed 
that the compounded is very bad and evil, and we will make 
a cutting off of this combination and assemblage, but for 
the sake of the ripening of beings we will not pioceed to 
a complete cessation of all compounded things ”. 

What ^antideva tells us in this work is expressed chiefly 
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in extracts from Mahayana sutras, and from these we gam 
a much more favouiable impression of Mahayana literature 
than IS afforded by such works as the Lotus. Santideva 
was no doubt an exceptional character, but the fact that 
such a man and such leachmg could appear in the seventh 
century, and could obtain recognition as one of the most 
prominent teachers, shows that Buddhism was not in a general 
state of moral decadence. The degeneration which appeared 
affected certain schools, according as they suffered from the 
corruptions to which ascetic movements are always exposed, 
or as they adopted beliefs and practices foreign to Buddhism. 

Santideva’s Bodhicarydratdra, “ entrance into training 
for enlightenment,” has been called the finest poem in 
Buddhism. It is remarkable not merely as literature, but 
most of all in its personal aspect of tlic revelation of a deeply 
religious mind He is filled with the thought that he must 
strive through unnumbered births to acquire the virtues 
through which in the presence of the Buddhas he prays to 
become a tranquillizer of all the pains of all beings. There 
IS a system of worship for bodliisattvas on which his prayers 
seem to be based ^ (t) Ih'aise of the Buddhas, (2) acts of 

worship, (3) confession of sin, (4) praise of virtue, 
(5) exhorting Buddhas to preach and asking them to delay 
their Nirvana, (6) rise of the thought of enlightenment, 
(7) transference of his ow'n merits for the benefit of other 
beings His confession thus begins : 

Whates cr sin I hast done or t uused t o be done in numberless births 
or in this, whatever tlirough my delusion I luive approved to iny hurt, 
that I confess as misdeed, and now am tortured bj remorse 

Wliatevcr sin I hast committed against the tliree Jewels, against 
mother and father, or against teathers and others, in died, word, and 
thought, with many vices and ofltnits, O Guides, all that grievous 
sin I confess 

And how may I escape it ? 1 am c\er afflicted, O Guides, let not 

death come too soon upon me, ore niy sm is destroyed 

His thought of enlightenment thus finds expression • 

Thus through all the good done by mi may I become a tranquillizer 
of all the pains of all beings 

May I become medicine for the sick and their physician, their support 
until sickness comes not again 

Their pains of hunger and thirst may I quench with showers of food 
and drmk , in the fammes at the end of an age may 1 become drink 
and nourishment 


I Dhs , 14 , cf La Vall^ Poussin, Bouddkian e, itudes el mat , p. 106 
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May I become an unfailmg store for the 'wretched, and be first to 
supply them with the manifold things of their need 

My own self and my pleasures, all my righteousness, past, present, 
and future, I sacrifice without regard, in oi^er to achieve the welfare 
of all beings. 

For himself he has one consolation, the knowledge of the 
two truths, which he will one day reach in its perfection with 
the Perfection of Wisdom. 

When to them that arc burnt m the Are of pam shall I bung peace 
through my favours born from the rain-elouds of my merit ? When 
shall I in reverence teach the Void to them that look upon things 
as real ? 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE BOUIIISATTVA’S CAREER 


T WO aspects of Mahay ana doctrine, which seem to sliow 
no relation to each other, stand out in great contrast. 
There IS the religious side of the worship of saintly beings 
with the ideal of a succession of hves of heroic virtues, and 
the philosophical side developing the boldest speculations 
in logic and ( piste rnology The cause of this contrast was 
inherent in Rurldhisni from the beginning — the division into 
the monastic order and the laity The layman received 
instruction from the Order, “ discourses about almsgiving, 
morality, heaven, the evils of lusts, the worthlessness of 
the defilements, and the blessing of renuneiation,” as 
a standing description expresses it Only to 1 hose whose minds 
were disposed and who were ready to leave a household 
bfe were the four Truths taught 
The layman while in the world was a member of a society 
m which caste was not merely a religious belief but part 
of the structure of society As a member of that society, 
however well disposed he was to the Order, he still had 
his caste duties to fulfil From birth, and even before birth, 
ceremonies were performed for his well-being, and he remained 
subject to household rites and sacraments at every stage of 
life Buddhism made no attempt to abolish the caste system 
We find jiassages where rites and sacrifiet's are reintcrjircLcd 
and moralized, but no eondeinnatioii of them as such ^ 
It was only when a jierson entered the Order that his clan 
was merged in the elan of ascetics and he became a son of 
I 

' Tbe Sigulmmda-iulia, nigha, lu, 180, is well known It has ipcn railed the 
liouschulder s >x>ok of diHri]iline (gtlii-iwat/a) It is not in the ordinary sense 
a discourse, but cuiisisls ol a porni of Iwreiity-siY verses with an introductory 
legciid and a (Oininentary 'I'he question whcllirr a layman can become an 
arhat is a perv ersity of c spressioii The real (|uestiun is wliat arc the con- 
ditions for bicommg an arbat If a lawman can fulfil these conditions (and 
sudden convcisioii and insight arc adiiiitlcd), then, of course, he becomes an 
arliat But in so doing he has i ut oH everything tliat hinds him to the world, 
and even if he lives in a house he is exempt from the passions The problem 
appears to have arisen from the fact that legends of the earliest period speak 
of laymen attaining arhatship at once These do not belong to serious 
history 


198 
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Buddha. As a layman he kept the five moral precepts with 
three further rules of abstinence on the fast-days 

In the older literature the religion of the layman appears 
to be mueh as we find it in Hindu ritual books. Kings 
performed great sacrifices, and the ordinary layman his 
daily rites This theory of the whole duty of man was compre- 
hended for the Hindu in the Karma-mimamsa system, which 
made salvation dcjieiid upon karma, this karma being the 
due performance ol the sacrifices as understood by the 
bralimin jiriesthood Upanishadic tlioiight had already 
advanced lieyond this point, but the teaching of the 
U]ianishiids was not intended for the ordinary layman, nor 
was it meant to make the saerifiees superfluous except for 
those who by following a sjieeial training had reached a higher 
stage 

But for the layman .a new type of religion arose It may 
in its origin not have been brahminieal at all, but it finally 
became absorbed lu Hinduism In this type we find an 
cjiclusue <l(\otion (bhahit) to one god, a jiersonal being who 
promises sahalioii to all that taithlully worship him The 
earliest literarj cxanijile of this type is the Bfiogavadgitd, 
the iioeiii 111 wliiih the god Krishna transforms the doctrine 
of karma by teaching that action should not be pei formed 
for the sake of the resulting merit oi pleasure, but that 
salvation dejicnds upon the gotl’s power to save his desoted 
worshijiiiers The iinportanee of the w'ork here is only as 
one cxaniiile ot the emotional religions which permeated 
popular Hinduism. We have no evidence to place the contact 
of such religions with Buddhism earlier than the second 
eenturj ii c ’ It is lioin that jieiiod tlial w'c find arehieological 
eiidenee for tlie e\isteiiee of the religion of bhakti, and it 
IS also fioiii tliat time that the woiship of bodhisattvas 

' Krishna worship and the Hhagav<id!fita maj he much older than this The 
poem IN before the rise of Uiuldhis#i bj Professor ncKalk.ir {Shrec 

(wopal Jiasu i-ff/i/ffy, 15)2*5) *md Professor Ddsgupta Ind Philos, 

Thcrpisnotliinjriiitlu historv of Buddhism to disprove tliib Tliepocni 
arose m the wist of liuhii. aiul mas wdl !ia\( (.xistrd there for a lon^ time 
before oomiiif; into eoiitiut with Buddhi&iu Krishna is not iiieiilioned m the 
l*ali huttas ill one of the latest books there nic two referc net s to tlie worstnp 
of VJlsiulova {Mahfhndd i, 89 92), but wo do not know if this god w'JS then 
identilied w itli Krishna The btorv of Krishna (with no referciic e to his divine 
cliura(ter) oeeurs in Jdt , ta-V Then is no rOaison whv his cliirKtor .is u god 
slioiiM liave lx‘en Ninipressed if it luwl been known, for the Buddhists were 
fond of making the Hindu gods supporters of Buddhism Both Krishna and 
Siva arc found in liter Buddhist works Cf li G Bhandarkai, I aifnavism , 
V G Bhat, The Bhagavadgitd, a study 
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appears in Buddhism. The belief m bodhisattvas may well 
have developed naturally out of the story of the historical 
Buddha and his previous existences The career which he 
undertook came to be looked upon as a possible career for 
all, and the inventiveness of the Mahayanists supplied the 
names of numberless bodhisattvas. There can be little doubt 
that the bhakti worship which the Buddhist layman found 
all round him stimulated exactly the same kind of worship 
as we find in the pojiular bodhisattva doctrine 

Beside^ the worship of these great beings, there was 
a theoretical treatment of the stages of the bodhisattva’s 
career by the various schools of Buddhist education. The 
earliest is in the Mahdvastu, where a list of ten stages is 
given Here we meet the same problem as in the case of 
Sarvastivada doctrine, namely, as to whether this can be 
called a borrowing from Mahayana. It does not seem as if 
there is any one school which can be spoken of as the 
originator of this doctrine and as the source from which 
the rest have borrowed it The conception of a Buddha 
as a man who strove through nunilierless births is wider 
than anv school When the Sarvastivadins began to teach 
that anyone through Buddha’s teaching might make the 
vow to become a Buddha, we haie no reason to believe 
that there was a distinct Mahayana sehool from which they 
could have borrowed it The reason why we are asked to 
consider the doctrine of a bodhisattva’s career a borrowing 
from Mahayana is that the Pah form of early Buddhism was 
once taken as a standard and compared with Mahayana. 
Everything not found in it was supposed to be Mahayana. 
But the mam line of dcseeiil of Buddhist doctrine in India 
IS through the Sarvastivadins and Mahasanghikas. They 
continued their development long after the Theravadms 
had passed to Ceylon and disappeared from India. In India 
Sarvastivadins, Mahasaiij-hikas, and Mahayanists remained 
in eontac-t, living and teaching in the same ntonasteries. 
All sorts of borrowings would thus be possible, but we do 
not know enough of the origin of Mahayana to be able to 
say that the new doctrines started m a Mahayana school 
and then infected the older teaching It was the making 
of these doctrines the exclusive teaching that constituted 
a new sehool, but still one in which the older teaching could 
be looked upon as a preliminary stage of the new. The real 
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break comcb with the doctrine of the Void, a break so violent 
that the teaching of two kinds of truth was needed to preserve 
the formulas of the old religion. 

In the teaching of the Mahasanghikas, as expressed in 
the Mahdvastu, the differences from Mahayana are still 
more distinct. The ten stages of the Rodhisattva’s career 
are not the same as in Mahayana. Tlic most that can be said 
IS that they may have been elaborated in rivalry with some 
Mahayana school The conception of the career m the 
Mahdvnslu also shows more primitive features It is described 
not as a career for any bodhisattva, but as having been the 
career of Sakyamuni and previous Buddhas In this respect 
it agrees much with the Theravadin conception Both omit 
the cliaiactcristic teaching of Mahayana that all may become 
Buddhas There will be future Buddhas, but each is chosen 
by a Buddha to be Ins successor The Mahaiastu teaches 
that one of the fi\e necessaiy actions of a Buddha is to 
appoint a successoi, a Mcerov or crown prince (yuvardjd) 
w’ho IS to be couseciated Sakyamuni himself apiioinled 
Apia, ih<‘ bodlnsalt\a, who after lam will become a Buddha 
named .\jita ot the Mailreya gotra in the city of Bandhuma.^ 

Ihe Malidva.stii is a long exposition of the career of the 
bodhisattx a, but it alwa\ s refers to the lust one al bodhisattva, 
Gotaina, or as it usualh calls him, ^akyamuni It begins 
by e\])laimng tlie lour kinds eif conduct of bodhisattvas, 
(1) their coiuJuet as natural iinconvcTted men {prakrticaryd), 
when they follow the ordinary moral rules, pay reverence 
to Buddhas and their disciples, but do not produce the 
thought of attaining peileet enlightenment, (2) their conduct 
in making the vow {pramdhCina) to become a Buddha, 
(3) their conduct m practising the ten stages leading to 
Buddhahood (anulomacan/d), (t) their reaching a stage from 
which there is no falling back (avaivartacaryd). 

The stages (bhunn) are ten, and are described in a chapter 
called the Dasdbhumika (i, 63-193). 

The chapter begins by giving in verse the story of the 
elder Kasyapa hearing of the death of Buddha, Buddha’s 
funeral, and an account of the first Council. Kasyapa then 
asks Katyayana to set forth the career of the Buddhas. 


* 1 , 51 , the other four actions are setting in motion the Wheel of the 
Doctrine, converting Ins motlier, his father, and beings >\ho are <‘apable of 
becoming Buddhists 
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(1) The first stage is Durdrohd, “ hard to reach.” In this 
stage bodhisattvas are at first unconverted. They exercise 
the eight good qualities of liberality, compassion, zeal, 
unwearicdness, absence of pride, study of all the sastras, 
heroism, taking leave of the world, and steadfastness. 
Through certain vices (sensual pleasures, sloth, not practising 
the thought of impermanence), they may fail to reach the 
next stage This means that they are reborn again and again 
in this stage till those vices arc eradicated Those who are 
to advance make the vow to attain perfect enlightenment. 
This produces greater merit than if they were to make a gift 
of the whole of India heaped up with jewels 

(2) Second stage, liaddhamdnd, “ bound ” Here they have 
a dislike for existences They have tw enty special inelmat ions • 
good, kind, sweet, etc On account of twenty-eight vices (lo\ e 
of gain and praise, etc ) they may fail to reach the next stage. 

(3) Third stage, Puxhpamandild, “ adorned w itli flow ers ” 
They sacrifice their wealth and themselves to obtain a single 
“ well-spoken ” verse of the Doctrine, and through fourteen 
vices may fail to reach the next stage 

(4) Fourth stage, Ruard, “ beautiful ” The bodhisattvas 
a\oid certain great crimes at this stage, and receive births 
as gods or in high jiositions For sms such as corrupting 
nuns they may fail to reach the next stage 

(5) In the fifth stage, (htravistard, “of varied expanse,” they 
look on all existence as on fire with lust, hate, and delusion. 

(6) They arrive at the sixth stage, Rupavatl, “ of fair 
form,” with the thought, “few delights has this terrible 
whirlpool of the world ” At this point 't is explained that 
there are never two Buddhas in one Buddha-Iield, but there 
are innumerable Buddhas each in a separate field or universe 
There are certain hindering vices mentioned here, but the 
passage is corrupt. 

(7) Seventh stage, Dnrjaijd, “ hard to conquer.” Their 
minds turn to self control Through tlie thou^it of great 
compassion they pass to the next stage The three last 
stages are arranged according to the stages of the life of 
a prince wdio becomes a universal monarch — his birth, 
appointment as viceroy, and consecration. Throughout 
these there is no turning back. 

(8) Eighth stage, Janmamdeda, “ discussion of birth.” 
A list of Buddhas is given, under whom in the first seven 
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births Sakyamuni made the roots of goodness to grow and 
became a son of the Buddhas. In this stage bodhisattvas 
are to be looked upon as Buddhas. They are eloquent and 
great teachers.^ 

(9) Nmth stage, Yauvardjya, “ vieeroyship.” The list 
of such Buddhas is continued Some of them, as Dr. Rahder 
notes, are named from their eloquence. 

(10) Tenth stage, Abhtsheka, “ consecration as king ” 
The bodhisattvas arc born m the Tushita heaven, and then 
have a desire for a human existence Although they are 
spoken of in the plural, the individual described is always 
Sakyamum A long account is given of his conception and 
birth with the special doctrines of the Mahasanghikas 
concerning the nature of bodliisattvas The bodhisattvas 
are not really produced by parents They arise of their own 
choice, and their birtli is aiqiaritional Whin they are bom 
they have the knowledge of all human arts They do not 
indulge in sensual jilcasurcs Rahula was not Buddha’s 
son in the course of nature, but arose (as universal monarchs 
do) by apparitional birth This is the logical result of the 
doctrine that the Buddhas have extinguished the passions 
and are undclilcd by contact with the world. Although 
bodhisattvas develop into beings iii whom human action is 
a mere appearance, yet they have begun as ordinary fallible 
creatures, and it is through their great compassion and desire 
to save all beings that thev have arrived at a state beyond 
the world of imjiermanencc, pain, and soullcssness This 
IS unlike the gnostic doeet ism which represented the essentially 
divine as assuming the mere appearance of the human. 
Indian thought never conceived any fundamental difference 
in kind between the human and the divine. Whether as in 
Vedic thought tlicy started with the One and reached the 
individual, oi as in Buddhism extended the individual into 
a universal principle, the concejfion always resulted in 
pantheism Gr pancosmism according to the aspect emphasized 

This description of the bodhisattv a’s career has nothing 
essentially out of harmony with the older teaching There 
is no bodhisattva- worship and the purpose of the whole 
scheme is to show how the worship culminates in attaining 

' Dr N Dutt sa>b tint m the last four stages there' IS hardly anything more 
than a iik rt* incntiuii of Buddlms and Bodliisuttvas who uttiiiiicd them, but he 
has overlooked a long description, especially of the eighth stage, pp 105-0 
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the nature of a Buddha. The bodhisattva in gradually getting 
nd of moral vices, of desire for existence, and false views, 
IS following the training of the disciple. The difference 
comes when he decides not to realize the truths under another 
Buddha, but deliberately to submit himself to a further 
scries of rebirths so that he can in time acquire the virtues 
and qualities that belong only to a Buddha and become 
a teacher of gods and men 

The Thcravada teaching is much the same, but, as has 
been jioiiitcd out (p. 171), the doctrine is discussed only in 
one Pah work, the Buddhavamsa. This work is quoted 
in the Mnhdra.siu, so that it certainly existed m another 
school, and it is possible that it was adopted as it stood 
by the Theravadins It shows considerable development 
of the doctrine, as in the clear statement made by the 
bodhisattva to postpone his Nirv'fina, m the list of the eight 
qualities required to make a Buddha, and m the list of the 
ten Perfections. But there is no list of bhumis, and the 
commentator on the JdtaJca seems to have no notion of 
the significance of the Perfection of wisdom (paitnd) For 
the Therav ruliiis this is the full knowledge of the arhat, 
and for the Mahiiyanists the apprehension of the highest 
Maha^ana doctrine, liut the commentator explains it by 
instancing some Jatakas in vihich the bodhisattva showed 
great intelligence and practical sense. This makes it appear 
as a Iragment adojited from a school where the doctrine was 
much more complete and systematized 

The fullest Mahayana statement of the bodhisattva 
doctrine is in the Daiahhumtka-sutra Another scheme of 
ten stages appears here and is rejieated with variations 
in other Morks. The stages of progress to arhatship already 
existed in the older doctrine, and they have been enlarged 
and adapted to the bodhisattva ’s career * There can he no 
doubt that such scheiu<i> formed part of the regular oral 

f 

^ Dr N Dutt si)caks of “ a list of ten llm,iy&nic bhumis os occurring in 
the ^atasahasTihd, a Mahayuiia ^^o^k, but this is a misapprehension It is not 
a single list, but the names of the t^irec or goals attained by following 

the three xanas The first st vin im: a bst of the stages of the aspirant for 
arhatship II ends witli hrldvl he who lias done whut he hod to do i e 
the arhut This list occuis scjiaruUly m Mt>ytU , 50, where it is expressly 
culled the stages uf llie disriplc The eighth is the Pratyekabuddhabhflxnl, 
which lb also a separate < aret r and stage and ** hlnayaiiie The two lost are 
Bodhisattvabhumi and Buddhabhunu, and are probably mtended to be 
contrasted with the previous careers. Br Dutt, however, tries to equate 
the whole ten witli the ten Mah&y&na stages , Aspects, pp 280-0. 
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teaching of the schools. The teaching would differ according 
to the school and the character of the individual teachers, 
for it IS combined all through with the other doctrines 
prominent in each school. This rivalry and hostility is very 
clear in the Bodhisattvabhumi, a work of the Yogachara school. 

The general career of the bodhisattva is given in the 
Carydmdrgabhumtsutra.^ “ A bodhisattva who practises 
the career progresses gradually and little by little til) the 
moment when he arrives at supreme wisdom By means of 
the SIX Perfections lie discerns the practice of the Void. 
After having accumulated merits during innumerable cycles 
he acquires the career of a Buddha. Like a young soldier 
who advances, at first he is poor, but gradually he obtains 
great riches. By making efforts he is promoted to the 
grade of lieutenant , finally he becomes general. By degrees 
he IS raised to the dignity of go\ernor of a province, receiving 
360,000 measures of nee as revenue. Successively he becomes 
minister of second rank, of first rank, universal monarch, 
king of the gods I'hus he who practises the stages of the 
career of the bodhisatti'as produces the thought of enlighten- 
ment, fulfils (the Perfections of) ahnsgising, morality, 
patience, heroism, meditation, and wisdom in succession. 
He vanquishes the six inoscnients of the heart (contentment, 
anger, sadness, joy, love, hatred), rejects the three poisons 
(passions, hatred, stupidity) and the cover of the skandhas 
He turns to the thiee modes of release. airi\ es at the condition 
of not turning back, and apjiroaches the state of being bound 
to existence bv only one birth As in polishing a mirror 
the iron is washed, cleaned, and smoothed, so that it is 
thinned and at last reflects images, so the bodhisattva 
practises the six Perfections, and accumulates merits until 
the moment when he becomes a Buddha and saves the 
world. He c.ires for all beings as if they were his children 
His grailual exercise of the career is like the waxing of the 
moon, the growth of plants, or the building of a house followed 
by the feast of inauguration ” 

The Dasabhumika-sutra * describes how the Lord w'as in 

‘ Translutod into Chineno, a i> 284 The alx)\e f)assi|rc is fn)iii 
Dr Hahder’s \ersion gi\en iii his edition of Dasabh , p xvi 

^ Ralider that Piiramartha says that tlus sutrn belongs to the 

Mali&sanghikaH If this is corrert, all that it means is thal the sect viliich used 
this sutra claimed to belong to that school This is likely enough, but it was 
certainly not the sect tliat produced the Muhdvcislu 
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the heaven of the Paranirmitavaiavartin gods (the highest 
of the heavens of sense, next to tlie heaven of Brahma). 
It was in the second week after he had attained enlighten- 
ment, and he was surrounded by bodhisattvas, first of whom 
was Vajragarbha, and by unspeakably numerous bodhisattvas 
from other buddha-fields. At that time Vajragarbha entered 
a form of concentration called Mahayanaprabhasa, 
“ splendour of Mahayana.” Thereupon a host of Tathagatas 
from other universes, all ealled Vajragarbha, showed them- 
selves and approved. They stroked Vajragarbha’s head, 
and he rose up from the trance Then he addressed the 
bodhisattvas about the stage of knowledge {jndnabhumi) 
which all bodhisattvas enter, gave a list of the ten 
bodhisattva-stages, and bteamc silent The bodhisattva 
Vimukticandra imjilored him to cxjiound them, and Vaj'ra- 
garbha rejilied that if they were lo hear those inconceivable 
things, doubt and disputes might arise Hence it was through 
compassion that he kejit silent. All the bodhisattvas with 
one voice implored him, and then a ray of light issued from 
Sakyamuni’s forehead illumining the ton quarters It went 
round and formed in the air a cell like a shining cloud of 
rays, and from it, through the might of Buddha, came a voice 
telling him to utter his exposition by the jiower of the 
Buddhas. Vajragarbha consented, but begged their attention 
and reverence in listening to it 

A tiling iiiohl dillieult m words to utter , 

Uut tins immeasurable might of Uuddha 

Has entered me, and these embodied rays, 

Through the great might whereof I have the power 

1. The first stage is Pramuditd, “ joyous ” Here the 
bodhisattva, who has formerly done good deeds and caused 
the roots of goodness to grow, produces the thought of 
enlightenment He thus passes beyond the stage of the 
common man and enters the family of the Tatliagatas. 
He becomes joyful and cheerful, remembering the Buddhas 
and bodhisattvas and their achievements. As he has no 
thought or love of self, he is free from the five fears of not 
making a lit'elihood, of disgrace, of death, of an evil destiny, 
or timidity in assemblies. He has great compassion, and 
makes ten great vows . (1) in all realms and in all ways to 
perform great worship to Buddhas, (2) to preserve the 
teaching of all the Buddhas wherever and whenever it shall 
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appear, (3) to see the rising of Buddhas in all fields from the 
time when they leave the Tushita heaven down to their 
final Nirvana, (4) to vow the thought of enlightenment 
for attaining all the Perfections and all the stages, (5) to 
ripen all beings in every form of birth and in all planes of 
the universe, and set them in omniseiencc, (6) to pereeive 
all the differences that exist in all universes, (7) to purify 
all Buddha-fields and delight beings aceording to their 
dispositions, (8) to bring about one disposition m all 
bodhisattvas, to attain to each birth m his own body, to 
prevent interruption in the practice of a bodhisat tva’s 
career and attain the inconceivable Mahayana, (9) to 
practise the bodhisat tva’s career which is set going without 
turning back, to get a body like Bhaishajyaraja ^ or like 
a wishing gem, (10) to be enhghtened with the highest 
perfect cnhghtciinient in all worlds, to show forth the whole 
career of a Buddha from las state as a child and an ordinary 
man to his linal nir\an<i 

For tlie jiurifymg of this stage he has ten qualities : faith, 
compassion, fnciidlmcss, liberality, cnduiaiiee of weariness, 
knowledge of sastias, knowledge of the world, modesty 
and sliyiiess, firmness 

2. In the second stage, Vimatil, “pure,” he avoids the 
ten sms of body, siiceeli, and mind Of the Ten Perfections 
morality is practised to thegieatest extent but not the others. 

3. By jiiaetisnig ten disjiositions of mind he reaches the 
third stage, Piahhdhari, ‘'luminous” He perceives 
imperina lienee in all eonijKnind things He practises the eight 
stages of trance, the four brahmas iharas, tlic magic powers, 
and the five higher knowledges He sees many Buddhas, 
the boiuls of hist, of body, and of becoming arc weakened, 
and the bonds of heri'sy are destroyed Ills disjiositions 
of gentleness, jiatienee, etc , are purifaed, and he especially 
practises the Perfection of patience | 

4 He passes to the fourth stage, Arcnhmnti, “brilliant,” 
by jiraclising ten dharnidlohan, lights of the Doctrine, 
examining the world of living beings, etc. He then practises 
ten qualities tliat iipeii knowledge, the foiii contemjilations, 
the live faculties of faith, etc , the bodhyangas, and the 

' Hen* identified with ]ilmiBlmjya(;tini, n Buddha wished t]int his 
body should attain cnlightoiiinciil shiiiiiij; like lapis Ia7uli, tliat his name 
should curt maladies und release prisoners His heaven is in the eastern 
quarter, as Aiiutabha’s is m the west See Pclliot, JiEFEO , in, 1903 
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eight-fold Way. His mind becomes more kindly and soft, 
doubts are cut off, his dispositions are purified. He renounces 
the world in the teaching of a Tathagata, and practises the 
Pei feet ion of heroism. 

5. He passes to the fifth stage, Sudurjayd, “ hard to 
conquer,” by practising uniforniily and purity of disposition 
with regard to ten matters the doctrines of past, future, 
and present Buddhas, morality, etc He understands the 
four Truths, becomes skilled in ten kinds of truth, relative, 
absolute, etc , .ind duly knows that all compounded things 
are unreal and vain Out of compassion he learns secular 
arts yihieh will lie useful to all beings, mathematics, medicine, 
different forms of literature, knowledge of metals, astrology, 
interpretation of dreams, etc. Still more during his lives m 
this stage does he reiioimce the world and become a jircachcr. 
He specially piaetiscs the Perfection of dhvana (meditation). 

6 The sixth stage, Ahhimnkhl, “ facing,” is reached 
through the ten sainencsses of things I'his list is a statement 
of the Mahayfuia piineiple that all particular things arc 
unreal, without a mark, without arising or oiigin, like the 
illusion of a dream, <>te But through his compassion he 
looks at the originating and passing awav of the woild as if 
it W'cre real, and meditates on the twelvefold Causal Formula 
in ten different seheines But reflecting that tlieic is no 
self, no creatuie, no induidiial, he enteis upon the three 
releases of voidness, signlessness, and aiinlessness These are 
the characteristics ol llimgs in reality, but he retains the 
ideas of self and other, doer and pcrcener, cxistciiec and non- 
existciiee 

So far, it will be seen, he has prai Used all the stages that 
lead to arhatship But now he turns away Iroin the stages 
of diseiple and jiratvikabiiddha He has reached prajnd 
(pannd), which in the older teaching meant the full know- 
ledge of the arliat Tli|- term is still retained, but now it has 
the additional meaning which the Mahayanisti> jmt into it — 
the knowledge ol the truth of things as they understood it. 
In this sense, as the Perfection practised at this stage, it is 
usually called the Perfection ol Wisdom 

7. In the seventh stage, DurangatuJ, “ going far,” he 
practises the Perlcetion of skill in expedients (updyakauialya). 
He also practises all the ten Perfections, (1) giving, by giving 
his root of virtue in his desire for buddha-knowledge. 
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(2) morality, m extinguishing all the defilements, (3) patience, 
in his pity and love for all beings, (4) heroism, in acts of 
extreme goodness, (5) meditation, m aiming at omniscience, 
(6) wisdom, in considering with approval the doctrine of the 
non-ansing of all things, (7) skill in expedients (for converting 
beings), in his ellorts for unlimited knowledge, (8) the vow, 
m his efforts to make the supremely highest vow, (9) power, 
in being able to change his form and teach beings of other 
careers according to their dispositions, (10) knowledge m 
acquiring the true knowledge of all things 

He practises m their fullness the four elements of popularity. 
Tlicse are, giving or liberality, pleasant speech, beneficent 
conduct, and impartiality Like a skilled sailor who knows 
the nature of waves and currents and embarks on a great 
ship in the ocean but is not defiled by the filthy water, so 
the bodhisattia in the seventh stage has entered the great 
ocean of omniscience and has embarked on the great ship 
of the Perfections, but he does not yet realize cessation 
(Nirvana) lie has the knowledge of a Isuddha and exercises 
to the full Ins task of saving all beings 

The eighth stage is Acald, “ immovable ” He knows that 
things arc non-existent, and he is beyond the pleasures of 
body, speech, and mind, like a man who has awakened from 
a dream and perceives that lus dream cxpericnee v\as unreal. 
Buddhas then ask him to acquire the ten powers of a 
Tathag,ita (above, ji 149) and the four subjects of confidence. 
He continues to preach and acquire further powers 

In the ninth stage, Sddhumati, “ the stage of the good,” 
he understands still more the methods of converting beings. 
As a preacher of the Doctrine he develops the four methods 
of analysis of a bodhisattva (see p 159), and preaches in 
all uinverses The analysis here, however, is that of Mahayaiia 
doctrine. 

The tenth stage, Dharmameghd,) “ cloud of dharmas,” 
IS also called Abhisheka, “consecration” The bodhisattva 
attains all forms of concentration. A v'ast lotus ajipears, 
and the bodhisattva sits on it in the concentration called the 
knowledge of the omniscient Other lotuses appear, on which 
other bodhisatt vas from the ten quarters sit and gaze at 
him. An earthquake shakes all the universes, and rays of 
light issue appeasing the pains of all creatures. Rays issue 
from the foreheads of the assembled Buddhas and rest on 
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his head. He is thus consecrated (abhishikta, lit. sprinkled), 
and called a fully enlightened Buddha, ]ust as a universal 
monarch takes his eldest son and “ sprinkles ” him as viceroy 
with water from the four oceans. The bodhisattva through 
his skill in remembering is able to take up and keep in mind 
all the clouds of dharmas showered on him by the buddhas 
m his presence, but he still lias to be reborn once. Then when 
he descends from the Tiishita heaven to this world, he is 
ready to undertake all the prescribed actions of a Buddha 
in saving creatures. It is easy to sec, without a special theory 
of docetism, why such a being m his last existence acts by 
merely conforming to the custom of the world 

Other discussions of the bodhisattva’s career are found, 
and it IS clear that the .subject was discussed and elaborated 
by different schools variously without any great changes in 
system or jirineiple The Bodhisattvabhumi is a work of the 
Yogaehara school, and goes into minute details It begins 
by discussing the ten principles which belong to the career 
of a bodhisattva. and it adds two more stages. These are 
preliminary and previous to making the vrv (1) Gotrabhumi, 
the stage in which the destined bodhisattia comes to belong 
to the clan or family of Buddhas It corresponds to the 
prakriicaryd, the “natural” conduct of the bodhisattva 
as given in the Mahdvastu (above ji 201). Five gotras arc 
giv'cii in the MahdvyuipatU (61), (a) that of the disciple’s 
career, (6) pratyekabuddha’s career, (c) tathagata’s career 
(which the bodhisattva follows), (d) undeteriiiined gotra, 
(e) absence of gotra Tlie last not absolutely iiredcstmcd 
destinies Those whose gotra is undetermined or non-existent 
may in some mslanecs originate roots of goodness through 
the teaching of bodhisnttvas or Buddhas The second 
preliminary stage is AdhimuJcticaTydbhurm, “ stage of aspira- 
tion,” in which the thought of enlightenment has been 
formed, but the vow ha^ not yet been made 

Another classification of the bodhisattva’s career made 
by the liodhtsattvabhujrti, a Yogaehara elaboration, is the 
division into twelve (or including the Buddha stage) 
thirteen viharas, “ abodes.” It is a scholastic addition 
which does not carry the conception any further.^ 

^ The chapter on vih&ras has hern published by Rahder in the DaiabhUmika- 
sutra, and it has been analvsed by La Vallte Poussin m VijRaptirndtratanddht, 
p 721 The first part of the work has been summarized in English by C Uendall 
and La Vallte Poussiii, Muaion, 190S-a 
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Another classification which depended on the fancy of 
the scholastics is the list of six or ten virtues which the 
bodhisattva practises in perfection during his career, hence 
they are perfections, pdramitd. The list of the first six appears 
to be original, as it ends with the attainment of full knowledge 
or wisdom, prajnd. But the Daiabhumika-siitra has four 
more, which make a list fitting imperfectly with the ten stages. 
There are also ten in the Buddhavamsa, but the Pah com- 
mentators do not seem to have known what to do with them. 
They also vary in name and m order Of the first six Wisdom 
comes fourth, meditation (dhydna) is omitted, and renuncia- 
tion {nekkhamma) inserted. The rest arc truth, re.solution 
{adhttthdna, corresponding to pranidhdna, “ the vow ”), 
love, and equanimity. The Mahdvastu almast ignores them, 
but 111 one place gives a list of the first six. 

All through the eiirccr of the Bodhisattva run two motives, 
the aim of beeonuiig a Buddha in order to save beings and 
the attainment of ab.solulc truth in the Perfection of Wisdom. 
The two do not appear to be essentially related. Indeed, 
the bodhisattva has to avoid realizing the highest truth. 
Wlieii he meditates on the Causal Formula he has to take 
the Mcw that particular things are real, and when he preaches 
to beings of other disciplines and religions he actually 
assumes the form of a teaehei of those lehgions and sets 
forth relatiM truth The reason of this combination was the 
existence of Buddliisni as a great religion for the laity at 
the side of its existence in the schools as a carefully taught 
body of doctrine lienee on the one hand the pojiiilar sutras 
describing the m.arvcllous achievements of Avalokltes^ ara 
and the Land of Bliss promised to his worshippers, and on 
the other the philosophical sutras which set forth a doctrine 
of the unienlity of the world of experience, the doctrine of 
the Void. Even these latter sutras have a jiopular character, 
as they state in oracular language 'attributed to Buddha) 
the principled which were argued and maiiitamcd orally 
in the schools Their full exposition is found not m these 
sutras, but in the works of cniineiit doctors like Nagarjuna, 
who expounded them in systematic treatises 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE VOID 

T he bodhisattva doctrine arose out of the fact that 
Buddhism was at first a religion involving the teaching 
that an individual in order to win salvation must follow 
out a course of life directed to one end ' This was the career 
of tlic arhat, and it was this career which was remodelled 
and extended into tlie career of the bodhisattva Ills career 
to enlightenment also meant grasping the trutli of the new 
metaphysical theories In the second and first centuries b c. 
the jires ailing schools of Buddhism in northern India were 
branches of the Sarvastivadins, and somewhere within them 
the new de\ clopmciits arose But these schools, which were 
large institutions of education in all branches of the doctrine, 
also developed their philosophical principles. From the 
beginning these principles involved metaphysical assumptions, 
whether they were recognized as assumptions or not. They 
certainly became recognized when they had to be defended 
against opponents 

Tlicre were internal disputes between the different schools, 
and probably rivalry with the orthodox philosophies The 
result was a metaphysical system m conscious opposition 
to the older standpoint Dr Steherbatsky thus describes 
it in rather highly colouicd language “ When we see an 
atheistic, soul-denying, philosophic teaching of a path to 

^ The prrranousn. ss of the dating of the Liter period of Huddhimn c«iu be 
Heen from Wallcstr’s attempt to date the nse of the chit trine of Uie Void as 
seen in the Prajhapnramita litcTuture lli kuv 4 that it ik fairly credibly 
recorded that the licginnings of Maba> Ana lalJ in t))C jx nofl i/nnicdiatcly 
preceding tlio reign of Kanishka This credible, rt cord is that of Turariritlia, 
a Tibetan aul hor of the seven Ah iitti c*ciitury, and lie only suyb that at the time 
of the Hurd Couiieil (i c of Kanishka) all sorts of Muhayunc texts appeared 
But we do not learn how long it hod already existed in the oral teaching of the 
schools Ihe iirst sy&teiiiatie exposition of the doctrine of the V'oid Wi&s by 
Nftgurjuim, wdio ib Ubually put in the*seeond (cnlury a u There were already 
]^rajft&paraniitrL butrcis iii existence, works asenbed to Buddha and iiiiondcd to 
give authority to doctmus alrctidy taught Tliey are proliably among the 
earliest Mahayana works, and show close relation to the Sarv&stivfidins 
both m literary rLscmblanccs and in their direct hostility to the older doctrine 
✓ may place the doctrines and perhaps some of the sfitras os early as the 
first century b c Still earlier must be the penod before tlic doctiines became 
the possession of a distinct school Wallescr, PrajUdpaTamtid, p 1 , 
Steherbatsky, The Conception of Buddfust Nirvdna, p GG 

212 
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personal final deliverance, consisting in an absolute extinction 
of life and a simple worship of the memory of its human 
founder — when we see it superseded liy a magnificent High 
Church with a supreme God, surrounded liy a numerous 
pantheon and a host of saints, a religion highly devotional, 
highly ceremonious and clerical, with an ideal of universal 
salvation of all living creatures, a salvation by the divine 
grace of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, a salvation not in 
annihilation but in eternal life — we are fully justified in 
niamtainmg that the history of religions has scarcely witnessed 
such a break between new and old within the pale of what 
nevertheless continues to claim common descent from the 
same religious founder ” ^ 

We find the first stage of the transformation of the meta- 
physical basis already completed in the doctrine of the Void 
This doctrine belongs to seieial schools, but the earliest 
formulation found is the doctrine which came to be known 
as the Madhyamika, the teaching of Nagiirjuna We do not 
know the actual ( ireumstanees of the transformation, and 
it Is useless to attempt to trace in the abstraet the supposed 
course of tins change Such changes do not occur in the 
abstract They are due to the intellectual ability of 
individuals, and there must have been many original minds 
in the Buddhist schools of the two or three centuries before 
the Christum era But the last thing that such minds wanted 
was to appear original What they claimed to be expounding 
was the teaching of Buddha, and that this was their teaching 
they always mainlained If it was pointed out that Buddha’s 
discourses contained different teaching, then they explained 
it as teaching meant only for the simple, or they replied that 
the higher doctrine had been proclaimed by Buddha in one 
of the heavens and was intended to be promulgated later. 
They already had the example of the Abhidliarma, w'hich 
was first tau|;ht in this way. They were further enabled to 
justify their position by producing discourses m Buddha’s 
actual words, which gave them a basis for all that they 
wished to say. 

^ The Coneephon of Buddhist Nirvana^ p S6 How differently the matter 
can be cone(i\ed moy bo seen from llosciibcrj;*H remark {Pfobinne, 22fl) that 
between Mahil\uiia and 111ii5>ana '' es kemcn Gninduiiterscliied in der 
M cltaiischauunf? gibt Der I'litirttrlucd hesteht nicht in der TJieone, sondern 
in der Praxis der Erlosuiig, in wclcher d«iA Mah&vuna cine grobsere Anzahl 
von Wegen zulasst, die ztini bclbcn Ziele fuhren *' Tina bcems to underrate the 
importance of philoBophical principles 
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Perhaps the earliest class of such discourses is a number 
of sutras known as Prajndpdramitd, the Perfection of Wisdom. 
Some of them may be as early as the first century b.c., 
and wc may take them as evidence that at the time when 
they appeared the new teaching was being systematically 
promulgated in the schools. The works of Nagfirjuna m the 
second century a.d. are the earliest written record of the 
reasoned out system which probably lay behind these sutras 
from the beginning There may be something in Nagarjuna’s 
work due to his own genius, but he was not professing to be 
original. His presentation of the system has made Sunyavdda, 
the doctrine of the Void, one of the most important philo- 
sojihieal sj'stems of India. 

This, however, cannot be said of its presentation in the 
Prajndpdramitd sutras. There the doctrine is dogmatically 
stated, and it is put in such a form that it has been termed 
sheer nonsense.^ In order to present this asjiect it will be 
well to analyse one of the shorter forms, the Vajracchedikd 
(Diamond-cutter) Its teaching is that the senses give us 
only the experience of transient phenomena. No particular 
thing IS real. At every moment it is passing into something 
else And the conclusion is summed up in a verse, which 
says that as in the sky 

The stars, as darkness, as a lamp, 

As Maya,* as lioar frost, or a bubble, 

As dream, or as the hghtnma’s flash. 

So should one look on compound things 

The sutra begins in exactly the same way as the older 
sutras, except tlial many bodhisattvas are said to be present 
with the monks, and it con.sists of a dialogue between Buddha 
and the elder Subhuti, one of the eighty great disciples. 

A bodhisattva, says Buddha, must produce the thought 
that all beings in all forms of existence are to be placed by 
him 111 the Nirvana whfcli is without a remainder of element 
of rebirth (upadht). Yet not one of them is placM in Nirvana. 
If the idea of a being were to arise in the bodhisattva, he 
ought not to be called a bodhisattva. It is denied that a 
Tathagata is to be perceived by his marks. The possession 

* So Dr Har Dayal, The liodhtsaltca doclnTte, who calls it puerile logomachy, 
p 24';, and this of a system represented by N&garjuiiu, whom Dr Masuda 
calls the greatest Buddhist thinker since Buddha 

* Maya is deception and, os other references sliow, here refers to the illusion 
produced by a magician or conjurer of things apparently real 
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of marks spoken of by the Tathagata is the possession of 
non-marks. A disciple who has attained the fruit of 
Entering the Stream does not think that he has attained 
it. He has attained no dharma or thing If he were 
to think so, he would have the belief in a self {dtman) 
or living being or individual This exposition of the 
doctrine is said to be inconceivable and incomparable. 
It cannot be listened to by beings of low disposition 
who believe in an atnian. Tathagata is a name of 
true suchncss (bhutatathatd) it is a name of the law of non- 
arising, of the destruction of things, and of the utterly 
non-arisen. If one should say that the doctrine has been 
taught by the Tathagata, he would speak falsely. “ One 
who should say that belief m a self has been spoken by the 
Tathagata would not speak truly, for the belief in a self 
spoken by the Tathagata is a no-belief Therefore it is called 
belief in a self Thus all things arc to be known and looked 
upon by one who does not rest upon the perception of things 
but of the pereejition of non-things The pel (option of non- 
things has been called non-perception by the Tathagata 
Thciefore it is called the non-pcrccpf ion ol things ” 

There is no attempt here at c \|)]Anat'on or proof The 
assertions and denials arc put dogma! lenlh, and they are 
made about the most fundamental beliefs of a IJuddhist, 
as if the author wished to shock Ins hearers There r little 
doubt that this was one of his motives, for he taunts his 
op])oncnts with the tact that the teaehmg is beyond the 
intelhgciiee of beings of low disposition, and that it is to be 
understood only by those who have acquired bodhisattva 
knowledge. He speaks of hearers who are teriificd .it it 
It IS the contidcncc that he possesses this knowledge which 
makes him so ready to startle his opponents 

There are .it least twelve sutras which set forth the doctrine 
of the Void in this popular form. 'They belong to a school 
which expounded it as the Perfection of Wisdom The best 
known is the Asktasdhasrtka-prajnapdrnmitd-sutra ^ This 
sutra IS free from the imaginative passages in some of the 
later works, which often run not in describing the attendant 
hosts of gods. This probably indicates an early stage of 

^ I e tlie Perfection of Wisdom in e,000 verses It is iii probe, but its len^h 
IS calculated accordmg to the number of syllables it would Imse if it were 
in verse 
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Mahayana, when there was direct imitation of the sober 
style of the earlier sutras. Not even bodhisattvas are present. 
Buddha asks the elder Subhuti to let a thought occur to him 
so that bodhisattvas may acquire the Perfection of Wisdom. 
The elder Sariputra wonders whether Subhuti will do it by 
applying his own wisdom or through the might of Buddha 
Subhuti, knowing his thought, replies that everything that 
disciples say is done through the virile force of the Tathagata 
“ But (Subhuti continues) when the Lord says ‘ bodhisattva 
of what object is that the name ? I do not see the object 
named ‘ bodhisattva ’. Further, I do not see the object 
named ‘ Perfection oi Wisdom ’ . What bodhisattva and 

m what Perfection of Wisdom shall 1 exhort and instruct ’ 
But further, if at my sjicakmg and teaching the mind of a 
bodhisattva does not sink, if he is not terrified [at the doctrine 
now set foith] even so is he to be instrueted in the Perfcetion 
of Wisdom . . . The bodhisattva who is piaelising the 
Perfection of Wisdom must so learn that in learning he forms 
no imagination through the thought of enlightenment And 
why ’ Because his thought is non-thought The nature of 
his thought IS pure (i e free from any sense-clement) ” 

Subhuti goes on to explain that in the state of non-thought 
there IS neither existence nor non-existence. This state of 
non-thought is without change and without false imagination. 
Hence a bodhisattia is to be considered as not eap.iblc of 
turning back from enlightenment, and is to be looked iijion 
as not deprived of the Perfection oi Wisdom This Perfection 
of Wisdom should be heard by those in the stage of discijilc, 
by those in the stage of pratyckabuddlia, and also by 
those in the stage of bodhisattva. For in the Perfection 
of Wisdom all the qualities of a bodhisattva are contained 
at length. 

The lirst chapter is devoted to repeating in different 
ways that the bodhisattva wins coinjilete enlightenment 
by not accepting any dharma as real. Form, feWing, all the 
skandhas are delusion {mdyd). Tlie actual nature of things 
{dharmatd) is dependent upon the nature of such delusion. 
Just as a clever conjurer may produce the illusion of a crowd 
of people, but when he makes them vanish he has not killed 
them, so a bodhisattva takes countless beings to Nirvana, 
though there is no being who attains Nirvana. The same 
teaching is given in the next chapter, where it is addressed 
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to the gods The gods are laymen, and it is clear that this 
IS the popular form of the doctrine addressed to laymen. 

The fundamental principle is expounded in the chapter 
on the Void. “ ‘ Profound ’ is a name of the Void, of the 
signless, of the undetermined, of non-accumulating, of non- 
arising, of non-birth, of non-passion, of cessation, of Nirvana, 
of departure ” It is also a name for all things, and things 
that are void are also imperishable The Void is the immeasur- 
able. Hence in these things no distinction or plurality is 
found. 

It IS not surprising that a system expressed in such terms 
should have been called negativism or even nihilism ^ It 
was even so-called by contcmjiorary opjionents, and 
Nilgai juna’s commentator Chandiakirti had to deny that 
the Madhyamikas were nihilists {ndstika, ndstt, “ is not ”). 
D. T Suzuki says, “ it simply means eonditionality or 
transilorincss of all phenomenal existences ” “ bteherbatsky 
translates iitnya (void) and ^utii/aid (voidness) by 
“ relativ'ity ”, and says, ‘we use the term ‘relative’ to 
cxjircss the fact tliat a thing can be identified only by 
mentioning its relations to something else, and becomes 
meaningless without these lelations ” ® This explains the 
relative side, but savs nothing about the pos’tive It is not 
the doctrine that all is rel.ative, but that all is rclntiv^e to 
an absolute 

It IS clear that a term which has to be interpreted in 
such an apparently arbitrary way as by Suzuki and 
Steherbatsky is not self-evident The choice of the term 
was due to the practice of the early Mahilyinists of adopting 
ceitain established terms m a new sense * They were thus 
enabled to find evidence m the Scriptures for their owm 
doctrines The term Void in the literal sense of emptiness 
IS often found. There arc two suttas on emptiness in the 
Majjlnma (121, 122). The monk 'first meditates on the 
emptiness of’ an empty place, and then on the eight stages 
of concentration, each of which is empty with regaid to the 

* According to VVullcscr nuddlusir was »t first “ posiliMStiscli ”, .niid then 
turned to dm nus^i'sproc heusten NegatiMSinus Acc^ording to () Franke, 
nothing but urgativisin w us ever taught ui ohi Buddhism Ft ttschTiJt E Kuhn^ 
p Hao 

^ Outlines of Mahaydna Buddiusm^ p 173 

® Cone of SiTV t p 42 

^ Gamhhira, unntpddat animtiUi, apranihita, xnrdga, nnodhat nirvana, 
all RyiionyuiB of the Void, are examples of such terms 
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former, until he rests in signless [anvmitta) concentration 
of mind. Here the Void is purely psychological. The universe 
{loka) is also said to be void of a self or of anything belonging 
to a self,’ and there is the same standpoint in SiUta-mpdta, 
1119 : 


As void one should look upon the world, 

O Mogharuja, being ever nundfiil , 

AMien he has destroyed the theory of a self, 

Hicii vill he overcome Death 

Three of the most characteristic terms of the doctrine of 
the Void arc also found applied to the sense-contact of one 
who rises from the Attainment of the cessation of perception 
and feeling . sunnaia (here an adjective, void), ammitta 
(signless), and appamhita (undetermined, unajiphed).* It 
may be asked whether we have in this ease the intrusion of 
later doctrine, but the probability is that, as in several other 
cases, the terms have later been given a new sense in the 
doctrine of the Void. 

The old doctrine that there was no entity in a self beyond 
the elements that compose it was extended to things in 
general {dharmanairdtmya). Existence consists of dharmas, 
things or objects, but what can be said of these objects ? 
They are all impermanent and changing, and nothing can 
be said of them at one moment which is not false the next 
They are as unreal as the atinan it sell. 

The lluddhist thinkers had without realizing it stumbled 
upon the fact tliat the terms of ordinary language do not 
express the real facts of existence Words are static, but not 
the objects to winch they refer The contradictions were 
attributed not to the defects of veibal exjircssion, but to 
the nature of the experience. The discovery of antinomies 
has happened more than once in the history of jihilosophy. 
They are w'cll kiiowm in the paradoxes of Zeno, the pupil 
of Parmenides “ Parmfenides had taught that the existent 
IS one, it is imperishable, indivisible, and perfect *A11 plurality, 

^ Sawy t IV, 54 , thi& is the standpoint taken liy the two PrajndpdTamitor 
hrdaya-suiras, which declare that the skandhas, ayatniias, mid dhutus (i e. 
cvcr>i;hing) are void 

* Jbid , IV, 295 

‘ Kmit*B antinonucs were not quite the same lie found that antinomies 
arose when reason proceeded to draw conclusions from certain concepts that 
could not be verifiod in ex])cr]encc But the antinomies arose from the same 
cause, the impossibility of making Uie terms of the concepts correspond with 
actual reality For the latest treatment of Purmenidcs> see F M (Jornfurd in 
Class Quart, t 1933, p 97 
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vanety, coming into being, and destruction are empty 
words. This itself is a remarkable parallel to the doctrine 
of the Void, and the paradoxes of Zeno arc an illustration 
of the same kind of dialectic as we find in Mahayana. If 
existence is many, said Zeno, it must be infinitely great and 
infinitely small. Motion is impossible, and so on ^ The 
philosophical geniuses who followed Zeno were able to start 
afresh from a sounder standpoint, but the Indian philosopliers 
never doiihtcd that words were an adequate expression of 
things. For the lluddhists words were the \crbal statement 
of the facts, or rather of the data, of sense experience. Instead 
of trying to restate their position they went forward, but 
actual experience liad to be aeeounted for lienee their 
theory of two kinds of truth, veiled or eonsentional truth 
(samvrtt), and truth in the highest sense (paramdrtha) 
Truth in the highest sense is laihatd, ‘ siieliness,” reality 
without any qualifications, the absolute It cannot e\cn be 
called existent, for existence implies relation to a possible 
non-existent As it is beyond all relation it is inexpressible 

The work of Nagarjuiia ® on the doctrine of the Void 
consists of a senes of verses (kdrikd), on which he hiirisclf 
wrote a eommentarv called Akulobhai/d, “the fearless,” 
explaining and expanding the argument There are other 
commentaries, the most important being the Prasannapadd 
by Chandraklrti 

Nagarjuiia begins by discussing the nature of causation 
as expressed in the theory of dependent origination {pratiUja- 
samvtpdda) of the Causal Formula Dependent origination 
IS said to be eharaeteri/,ed by being (1) without cessation, 
(2) without ongiiiatioii, (3) without cutting off, (4) not 
eternal, (.5) not one, (6) not differentiated, (7) without coming, 
(8) w'lthout going Its interpretation as a series of causes 
and effects is entirely rejected. The argument consists in 
showing that contradictions arise in whatever w'ay their 
causal relations are considered, and then both alternatives 

1 The impussiliihls of inolioii is disiussid l)v Nagrirjini.i in his sroond 
(‘haT)ter The prolileiii of Aehilleb and the tortoise is one of '/a no's pdradoxc*^, 
but tins rests on his asMimiiig that a line dixided into .in inhiule iiuintKr of 
parts IS iiei*essnrilv inlinitc in length 

• The noint of the sthool ol Nagurjuim is Mndhyannka “follower of the 
madkyama praUpaU the Middle Waj or l*»tU ”, and llit‘re is litHc do»ihl that 
the terra ib taken troni the hrbt sennon ol liuddhii, inhere tlieJSlidclIc Path is 
preached liut the old meaning was transformed, and for Nagurjiiim it was 
the nuddle path between asserting the real exibtcnce of dharaias and dcnvmg 
them m the sense of negating a possible real 
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axe denied The actual paradox of Zeno about the 
impossibility of motion occurs here. 

“ There are no things at all that have arisen, either of 
themselves or from another, or from both, or without a 
cause ” Arising out of itself would imply that itself already 
existed If a thing could be caused from what is other to 
itself, then anything could be produced from anything. 
Following the moral rules might lead to hell and the ten 
sms to heaven That a thing could arise without a cause is 
still more absurd The Madhyamika has no objection to 
using arguments which would not be \alid for himself. 
They are valid for Ins opponent, and all that he has to do 
IS to show the contradictory results. 

“ There are four kinds of conditions : cause {hehi), object 
{dlambana), the jircceding moment {aiiantara), and the pre- 
dominating condition (adhipali ) ' In these conditions no 
self-existence of the entities is found. When there is no self- 
existence, there is no related exislcnee ” Here the existence 
of any causal relation is denied, much as was done bv Hume. 
By association wc read causal relations into the secpiencc 
“Effect IS with conditions; effect is not with conditions; 
conditions are not without effects, nor with tlieni ” 

“Suppose it IS said that there are conditions if a tiling 
arises causally So long as they ha\c not arisen, why are 
they not called non-conditions ” This, says I>a Vallcc 
Poussin, IS the cornerstone of Madhvamika dialectic It 
occurs elsewhere in the form, “ if tlieic is no father without 
a son, how does the existence of a son come about ^ If there 
IS no son there is no father, and henc>e both father and son 
are unreal ” ^ lie goes on “ neither ol the non-existent 
nor of the existent is there a cause If a cause of the non- 
existent, of wliat IS it the cause ’ If of the existent, why a 
cause t ” 

The next point is the'rclation between things considered 
as consciousness {citta), or any speci.al form which it takes 
{caitta), and that which is dependent on it, the object. 
If the consciousness exists in its own right, it is useless to 
consider an object If the object already exists before the 
consciousness arises, then there is no question of relation 

^ This IS the analysis of causal conditions os stated by the Survostiv&dins, 
Abhk , 11 , 61 ft It has been well discussed by O Hosenberg, Dit Probleme d 
buddk Phil , ch 15 

^ Bodhtcaryav , ix, 114 
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to what IS non-existent. There is no cessation (disappearance) 
of things which have not originated, and the preceding 
moment disappears m the effect, so that there is no cause. 

The “ predominating condition ” is the condition as stated 
in the general formulation of cause, “ when this exists, that 
exists.” But as there is no real entity in entities the formula 
becomes meaningless The result does not exist in any one 
of the conditions nor in all of them Clolh cannot be perceived 
111 the loom, nor in the threads, nor in the shuttle If from 
such conditions something appears which was never m them, 
w'hy does not a result appear from non-conditioiis ^ “ There- 
foic there is nothing that has a condition, no result without 
a condition ; as there are no results, how are there any 
conditions or noii-eoiiditions ” 

The history ol the theories of the eoneeption of eaiise 
in philosophical systems suggests that it is not surjirising 
that contradictions should aiise when the popular conception 
IS analvscd The Buddhists had not even one conception. 
They had the Causal Formula, with a whole series of examples 
ol causal sequence No analysis was ever successful in inter- 
preting them consistently llie only uniform expression ever 
reached was, “this being so, that happens,” and this was so 
generalized that the scholastics had been able to find four 
diflerent t\ pes of cause or conditional relation It was not 
to Nfigarjima’s interest to find a better concept The more 
delectivt the eunent eoiieepts were, the easier it was tor him 
to prove them all inconsistent But that was only one half 
of the doetiinc Behind c\er\thing inconsistent and unreal 
or “void” theie was an absolute reality From the first 
there had been, though it was not conceived eosmieally, 
but as a permanent attainable state, and from the first it 
was attainable not by reasoning processes, but by direct 
intuition This method, the praeliee of concentration, was 
as essential in Mahayaiia as it had evei been. 

As Dr. SeiiaycT says, the normal means for attaining 
the mystic end is the methodically exercised practice of 
Yoga. In the long-prepared ecstasy the saint has beheld 
and grasped the all-unity, and although he awakes again 
to normal life, i c. is again brought back to the distinction 
of subject and object, perceives colours, sounds, etc , feels 
feehngs, and thinks thoughts, yet his consciousness of reality 
IS fundamentally transformed by his post -ecstatic 
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retrospection, just m this sense that now everything actual 
appears empty and unreal, dreamlike and illusory.^ 

Whatever the Void means — and it was only an old term 
adapted to a new concept — ^the fundamental fact for the 
Buddhist was this reality How it was interpreted in relation 
to the Doctrine and the person of Buddha will be seen later. 
There are still other points in the teaching of Nagarjuna 
which will make his position clearer. 

He proceeds through all the characteristic doctrines of 
the Vaibhiishikas, treating them in the same way — on the 
impossibility of motion, on the sense faculties, the skandhas, 
action and actor, the truth of jiain, the self, time, etc In 
the chapter on Binding and Rehase samsara ® itself is said 
to be unreal. “ If the samskaras transmigrate, they do not 
transmigrate as anything permanent nor as impermanent, 
and tlie argument for the existence of a being is just the same ” 
Here the saniskaras arc the elements of which all compound 
things consist But nothing is permanent except the three 
uneompounded things, and if the comjiounds are 
impermanent they perish as soon as they arise This assumes 
the doetniie of inomcntaruicss {kshanikavada), according to 
which each thing consists ol a senes ol moments Nor does 
the individual (pudnala) tiansniigrate. “ If it is said that 
an individual transmigrates, he must be sought in fivefold 
way in the skandhas, in the ayalanas and the dliatus, hut 
he (apart from these) does not exist Who then trans- 
migrates ” The atmaii is as unieal as the son of a barren 
woman “ Fiom one form of grasjung {upddnna) to another 
it would have no existence in lamsilra ; as it is without 
existence and without grasiiing, how does it transmigrate ? ” 
There is no tninsiiiigralion of an atinan, adds the 
commentator, and as thcie is no transmigration of 
compounded things either, therefore there is no trans- 
migration at all. ' 

But all this IS true of Nirvana itself It is a dream, a 
magician’s deluding, says the commentator, quotmg the 
passage in the AsJdaidhairika given above (p. 216 ). Yet, 
says an objector, though you deny transmigration and 
Nirvana, yet there are binding and release. Nagarjuna 

^ AugavafUle Kapitcl aus der Prasamtapadai p xxiv 

^ Samadra nmy mean transnngratioii ; tiere it is rather the world of change 
111 winch transmigration takes place. 
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replies : “ Compounded things, whose nature is arising and 
passing away, are neither bound nor released ; nor is a being, 
as said above, either bound or released.” But surely, says 
the objector, grasping is a bond, and as that is real there is 
binding. No, is the reply, for that which is already bound 
cannot come into the state of being bound, and that which 
is not bound is free from bmding. It is the same argument 
which has already been used to prove the impossibility of 
motion. “ The bound is not released, and the not bound is 
likewise not released. If the bound were lelcascd, binding 
and releasing would be simultaneous ” 

Those who say, I shall attain Niriana when I am without 
grasjiing, and Nirvana will be nunc,” hold a great false 
notion, the belief in a real self (sntAfli/arfrsti) Herethe doctrine 
of non-self is turned against the whole Ilinayana scheme of 
salvation The commentator quotes a long ji.issage from 
a Mahayana sutra, the Dhyiiyitamu-\h1i-sutra In a conversa- 
tion witli Mafijusil the Lord desenbes the whole career of 
the diseijile who enters the Ordei, keeps the moral laws, 
thinks that all eoiiipounds are transitory, feels ifvulsion, 
practises the jiath, and realizes tranquillity He tliinks, 
“ I am released from all jiaiiis, there is nothing more for me 
to do. I am an aihat ” Thus he forms the idea of a self, 
and at the time of death he is com meed of the rcbiilh 
(ulpatti) of the self, so that doubt and uiiceitainty arise, and 
uncertainty about the en light eniuent of an enlightened one 
When he dies, he falls into the great hell, because although 
all things are unorigmated he imagines them as real 

The tine Mahayana doetiiiie according to this sfitra is, 
“ he who looks ujion all eonipounds as not arisen has under- 
stood pain He who looks upon all things as unoiiginated 
has abandoned the cause of jiaiii He who Ic'oks upon all 
Hungs as utterly extinguished has realized its cessation 
He who looks ujion all things as iitt'-rly void has jiraetised 
the Way. II» who thus looks upon the four noble Tinths 
forms no idea or notion that ‘ these things are good, those 
things are bad, these things are to be abandoned, those 
things arc to be realized, pain is to be understood, its origin 
IS to be abandoned, its cessation is to be lealized, the Way 
IS to be practised.’ And why ? Because there is no thing 
which he imagines as real ; fools and common people do so, 
and thus they feel passion, hatred, and delusion. He ncithci 
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accepts or denies any dharma (thing), and thus his mind 
clings to nothing in the three worlds. He looks upon the 
whole three worlds as unborn ” 

It IS with reference to this Scripture (Agama), says the 
commentator, that Nagarjuna states the question of Nirvana 
from the point of view of absolute truth • “ where there is 
no attribution of reality to Nirvana and no withdrawal 
of samsdra, how can samsdra anti Nirvana be there 
distinguished in thought ’ ” They are thus identical, or at 
least jiroved to be ideiitieal. They are no more different 
than the waves of the ocean are different from the ocean. 

Nagiirjunn di.seusses the question of Nirvana in full in 
chapter 25 “ If everything is void, there is no oiigination 

and no ]iassing away, of what is theie Nirvana either by 
abandonment or by cessation ? ” The commentator first 
gives a fair statement of the lliii<iyrina view “ Now with 
regard to this the Lord has described a twofold Nirvana 
of indiv’iduals who liave practistd the religious life, followed 
the tcatlung of Ihiddha, acquired the gi eater and lesser 
doctrines, namely, Nirvana with the remainder of a sub- 
stratum of rebirth {upadhi) and Nirvana without a remainder. 
The lirst is understood as due to comi>lcte abandonment 
of the depravities, ignorance, passion, etc It is like 

a village m which all the gangs of robbers have been 
destroj ed ^ But the Nirv ana m which ev en the mere sknndhas 
no longer exist is Nirvana without such a remainder. Wit 
IS like a village which, aftci the gangs of robbers have been 
destroyed, has itself been annihilated ” 

But, says Nagarjuna, “ if everything is non-void (real 
in the popular sense), there is neither arising nor jiassiiig 
away. Of what is there Nirvana either by abandonment 
or cessation ’ ” The HTiiayanist reiilies, “ if there is Nirvana, 
there will indeed be no depravities or skandhas when Nirvana 
IS attained, hence their destruction will be Nirvana.” The 
reply as stated by the commentator is, “ gft rid of your 
false view (grdha). If tilings exist really, they cannot become 
non-existent. As Nagarjuna says, ‘ The limit of Nirvana 
is also the limit of samsdra ; not the hnest distinction is 
found between them ’ It must be understood that there is 

‘ Tlie similr of the village and robbers goes back to Sainy , iv, 175 

‘ The word panmrvdna, sometimes supposed to be the term for complete 
Nirv&na, is not used , see p. 122. 
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no abandoning of anything through Nirvana, nor the ceasing 
of anything. Hence Nirvana is the destruction of all false 
imaginings, as has been said by the Lord 

No real tiling is of such a nature that it passes away , 

A ihuig that is not does nut c'cist at all 
He who imagines that things exist and exist not 
Will never make pain to cease 

The meaning of the verse is that in Nirvana without 
a remainder there is iion-existeiiee through the uttea dis- 
appearance of things, wluthei the dcjiravities, karma, birth 
or tlio skaiidhas. 'I'his all schools admit Now things which 
arc in Nirvana do not exist at all They arc like the fear ol 
a lopc mistaken lor a snake, which disapjiears when a light 
IS brought in. As loi existence in samtdia, fools and coiiimoii 
jicoplc who believe in a self and selfhood arc like people 
suffering from ophthalmia who see iinieal luiiis and flies 
floating before them.” 

The conclusion is drawn that Niivana is neither (1) existent, 
(2) nor noii-existi lit, (3) nor existent and non-existent, 
(■V) nor luin-existciit and not non-txistent The fourfold 
diinal is anothci instance of direct connection with the oldci 
schools, for it is the same fcairfold division as we find in 
the four undefcniiined questions about the existence of 
a Tathagata aftei death Here it is ajiplicd to the existence 
of Nirvana. Kxisti'iicc is related to iion-cxisteiice anti to 
cause and effect The reality of Nirvana is bev'ond all eoii- 
ditioris The doelnne is one that is toiiiid differently 
expressed in otlier religions. The ultimately real is nowhere 
found m transient things. Nothing can be said of it but 
“ no, no ”. But it can be apprehended in nicstie intiiitioii, 
and if tins is knowledge, it is a knowledge entirely different 
from that of ord..iary experience. Of this knowledge 
Nagarjuna does not speak, but it is ^lie counterpart of his 
attitude to the knowledge and expcnence of the senses, 
which he anaty'ses and pulverizes It is the attitude 
of the mystic who with the experience of the one 
reality knows that all else is empty and vain. This 
one reality, which is not to be palled anything, not even 
real, is Nirvana 

Buddhism, which began wath the mystieisin of yoga- 
practices, also ended with it For the mystic, the ultitnatcly 
real of his experience was taihata, “ suchiic»s ” As the goal 
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of his attainment it was Nirvana, and as the object of his 
thought it was Buddha as the dharmakdya, “ the body of 
the doctrine,” or (with tlie ontological meaning of dharma) 
“ the body of the nature of things.” Like other 
forms of mysticism that try to express the inexpressible, 
Mahavana developed a mystic symbolism. This will be 
seen in the other great Mahayana school, that of the 
Yogacharas. 

The Middle doctrine of Nagarjiina apjicars later than the 
earliest form of the doctrine of the Yowl, as taught in the 
sutras of the Perfection ot Wisdom, but it cannot be assumed 
that all the sutras of this class are earlier than Nngarjuna. 
They probably continued to be conifioscil and revised. As 
they were intended for the edification of the laity they glorify 
the career of the bodhisatt^a and preach the great merits 
of hearing the recitation of each sutra 

The introductory \crscs of the Dasabhiinnka end with 
the words. “ let those desirous of enlightenment hear the 
Dasahhumika uttered, which has been proclaimed as the pure 
middle course that avoids (the extremes of) annihilation and 
permanence ” These verses niav be later than the sutra 
itself, but evidently wc have here an instance ol the popular 
teaching going on at the side of the philosopliical The 
Suvarnaprabhdha-sutra is a still more striking instance of 
the jiopiilar aspect. It contains the same four nitroduetory 
verses as the Daiabhwmku, but with its own name substituted 
This makes the hue unnietrical, ami implies that here at 
least there is an addition The pojiularity ol this sutra is 
shown by the frequeiiev with which it was translated into 
('hincsc, Tibetan, and other languages, and these translations, 
with their changes and additions, allow us to sec the growth 
of doctrine as well According to the editor, Mr. Idzumi, 
it was first translated into Chinese about a d 412-42C. 
This translation, like the Sanskrit itself, contains no explicit 
reference to the three bodies of a Tfuddha IM later versions 
a special chajiter on the subject is inserted, and the rise of 
the doctrine can be certainly placed between the second 
and fifth centuries a d. 

The Suvarnaprabhdia, even more than the Lotus, shows 
the popular side of Mahayana teaching. The first chapter 
IS devoted to its merits and the benefits of hearing it. The 
second has the same title as chapter 15 of the Lotus, on 
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The length of life of the Tathagata, and the teaching is the 
same ■ 

The Buddha does not attain Nirvana, 

The Doctrine does not pass away ; 

But for the sake of ripening beings 

He makes a show to attain Nirvana 

This teaching is given to Ruehiraketu, and then follows 
the story of his having a dream and going to Riiddha, before 
whom he makes the bodhisattva’s vow to attain 
enlightenment 

The rest consists of chapters all very instructive to the 
laitj, but without any inner eonneetion The four Great 
Kings come and tell now the siitra has given them heroism 
and strength The geddess Saras v'ati gives a spell against 
evil planels and dreams, and other gods and goddesses appear 
Then follows a discourse on the duties of kings and stones 
of the former deeds of boelliisattv as Son-,- of them are 
lornial jatakas with identilii'ation of the characters at the 
end Chajitei (i is tailed The Void, and it iindtrtakes to 
give in summarv what other sfitras have given at length 
It consists smijily of thirty mixed trishtubh verses, which 
might have b<<n inserted from anywhere The bodj is 
described as an empty Milage, in which th( senses run about 
like SIX thieves (the same simile as uset' by Nagarjuna, 
p 224) The ekiiients are like four snakes, ,ind the conclusion 
IS that all things arc void and have arisen through eoi. Jitions 
from Ignorance 

Philosophically there is little to be gleaned from these 
sutras Their religious eoiiceptioiis of bodhisattva practice 
and worship were shared bj' the Yrigacharas, but philo- 
sophically the Yogacliaras, though retaining the fundamental 
concept of the void, made a great adv-ance by starting from 
a psychological standpoint 

» 

,Noie on THi Later Schools 

The later schools were once classed according to the four 
divisions given by Madliava in his Sarvadarsanasavigiahu 
This IS a work of the fourteenth ccntiirv, and meredj’ shows 
us how' the Buddhist schools appeared to a Hindu at that 
tunc. Even so, what we learn from it is not the fundamental 
teaching, but the points of dispute which had been selected 
for refutation by the orthodox schools. The schools 
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mentioned are two of the older group (Hinayana), the 
Vaibhashikas (Sarvastivadins) and the Sautrantikas, and 
the two chief Mahayana schools, the Madhyaniikas and the 
Yogachaias. 

More details are given by TaranMha in his history of 
Buddhism ^ It contains much that is unhistorical and 
fantastic, and it is not necessary here to discuss it in detail 
Its value for us is that it was written by one who had the 
Buddhist literature behind him, and we can now see what 
that literary development was 

This first began in the Abhidharma schools Besides the 
Sarvastivadin group the chief schools were the Sautrantikas 
and the Saminitiyas * Of these wc have no complete accounts, 
but the Ahhidharmakosa discusses many of their views 
The author Vasubandhu undertook to expound Sarvastivada 
doctrine, though he appears to have been inehned to the 
Sautrantikas. The name Sautrantika implies that they 
rejected the Abhidharma works as an authority, and accepted 
only the mtrantas. The SammitTyas are best known for 
holding, like the Vatslputrij as, the pudgala doctrine, the 
view that though the individual does not exist apart from 
his parts, yet he is something more than the mere sum of 
them Another important Hinayana school is well known 
as the Mahasanghika, whose buddhologieal doctrines, if 
not the school itself, became merged in Mahayana 

It IS clear, both from the Mahayana sutras and the 
systematic works, that the chief opjioiieiits of the early 
Mahayana controversialists were the Sarvastivadins. These 
continued to flourish at the side of the Mahayamsts, for 
Vasubandhu’s great work on Abhidharma belongs to the 
fifth century. 

Wc have seen the scope of Nagarjuna’s work. It was a 
systematization of the doctrine that first appears in the 
Mahayana sutras. But this was probably only the final 
outcome of what had already been taught ili a systematic 
form in the monasteries.® Another author who contributed 
to it was Aryadeva, and it continued to flourish and be 
commented on for centuries 

, * The contents have been well analysed by Professor P L. Vaidya in lus 
Etudes euT Aryadeva 

‘ On these two schools, see EKE 

’PL Vaidyu, ibid,, p 20, puts Nag&rjuna A n. 170-200, and Aryadeva 
A D. 200-225 
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There is a similar course of development in the next 
great school, the Yogachaxa. We find a popular presentation 
in sutra form, and then a systematic treatment by several 
scholars. Again, it is a natural surmise that when the sutra 
was set forth there was already a systematic treatment in 
the monasteries, and that what we have now in the vvorks 
of Asanga and Vasubandhu represents the form that it had 
taken in one of the centres of learning. After this theie were 
no more importent metaphysical developments There was 
a subtle change in the religious side m the movement known 
as Tantrism, which affected both Buddhist and Hindu schools 
In both cases it appears as an alien growth, but in 
the mysticism of the Yogacharas there was a natural soil 
for its development 

The later we go tlie clearer become the trarcs in Buddhist 
literature of contact with the orthodox Hindu schools 
There is a passage in Chaiidrakirti’s commentary on 
Nagarjuna which gives us an interesting glmip.se of the 
state of philosophical parties in the seventh century ad* 
Hi refers to the different ways in which reality is as'Jcrtcd 

(1) There are those who imagine the real existence of entities, 
and they are said to be the three Hindu schools of Karma- 
mlriiiimsa, Yaiseshika, and S^ikhyu, and the Vaibhiishikas 

(2) Those who deny existence arc the Nastikas, the 
materialists or nihilists. (3) There arc those who dt ly the 
existence of past and future, of moral character {avtjiiapti),^ 
of unconscious mental elements, but assert it of the rest 
These appear to be the Sautrantikas. (4) There are those 
who deny the real existence of the lalsely known {pankalptta), 
but assert it of that which exists (relativclv) through 
conditions (paralantra), and of that which is thought in its 
true nature (pannishpanna) These arc the Yogacharas, 
w'ho had already become an iraportaift school. There appears 
to be no recpgnition here of the holders of iipanishadie 
doctrine, nor of the form which it finally took as the Vedanta 

' Madhyamakarr, 523 

‘ Thus reading with Suhe^batsky, not vijnapti , cf p 162 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE DOCTRINE OF CONSCIOUSNESS ONLY THE 
THREE BODIES TANTRISM 

T he LankdvaUlra-hutra is important not only as the chief 
canonical text for the doctrine of subjective idealism 
but also on account of its curious literary character as a sutra 
It IS essentiallv ‘he same doctrine as is later iound in the 
Yogachara of Asaiiga and Vasubandhu ^ 

Professor Suzuki (Studies, 171) says that it was not written 
as a philosophical treatise to establish a definite system of 
thought, but to discourse on a certain kind of religious 
experienoe. and that wluit philosophy or speculation it offers 
is only incidental as an introduction necessitated by the 
rational nature of liumanity It may be true tliat this was 
the writer’s motive, hut it is also true, as Professor Su/,uki’s 
valuable and important studies show, that the philosophical 
system was there, and that the author was not slow in 
attacking rival systems It is not systematic, but sutras, 
as we have seen, were not systematic They were popular 
expositions of the instruction given orally in the monasteries 
The Lanhavatara evidently belonged to a Mahay ana school 
which existed alongside of the Prajh.xpar.xmita movement 
It acccjited the doctrine of the Void, the career of the bodhi- 
sattva, and the iinrcahty of things perceived by the 
senses But while the school of Niigarjuna started from the 
standpoint ol logic, and showed the impossibility of making 
any statement free frtiin contradictions, the Lankdvatdra 
started fiom a psychological standpoint, and fqund a positive 
basis in actual experience 

Nothing dtlinitc can be said about the date of the 
Lankdvatdra It was first translated into Chinese about 
A D 480, aud again m a d. 443, but it was then already 
a composite work, and it may have existed much earlier 

^ Suzuki rcfufirR to call it Yogachara It is, howe\er, one formulation of the 
Ryutem that held the doctrine of Vijfianavada, the existence of cionucioua' 
ness only 
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m a simpler form.^ Still it appears to be later than the 
Prajhaparamita group of sutras. Much of it is in verse, and 
the polemical matter seems to be further removed from the 
period ivhen Mahayana had to defend itself against the 
older Buddhist schools. It shows its hostility to the careers 
of disciples and pratyekabuddhas, but more prominent 
than these arc the tirthakaras, the “ heretics ”, who in this 
sutra are the representatives of the orthodox schools such 
as Nyaya and Sankhya, which are mentioned by name 
The full title is Saddharma-lankdvatdra, “ the entrance of 
the good doctrine into Lanka ” Lanka usually means Ceylon, 
but here there is no traceable reference to the Pah legend 
of Buddha’s three visits to Cevlon Lanka is here a city on 
the peak of Mount Malaya,^ and it is the citadel of Riivana, 
the rakshasa with ten hc.ids The literary reference comes 
rather from the Rdtndyaiia, but the monstir of the epic 
appears here as a good Buddhist layman 

When the sutra opens Buddha was just coming out of 
the palace of the iiagas beneath the ocean, where he had 
hetn jircaehirig for a week lie looked at Lanka and smiled, 
for he remembered that prcsioiis Buddha’s had taught the 
doctrine there Havana, being msjiired by the power ol 
Buddha, invited him to come and teach the doctrine of innci 
pcrcejition and the real existence of mind (citta). Buddha 
then went to Lanka in llasana’s chariot, and he .'ind his 
attendant bodhisatt\as were adorned bv yaksha girls and 
boys with necklaces of ptarls and gems He created othei 
mountain peaks, on which he himself with RsTvana was seen 
Suddcnlj' they all vanished, and Riisana found himself 
alone. He had a sudden revulsion of feeling {pardvrtti), 
and realized that what he jicrecived was only his own mind 
Then through his former roots ol goodness he was able to 
understand all treatises, and w'ith»his yoga power he could 
see things as they really aie He heard a voice from the sk> 
saying, “ it is to be known through the inner self.” and 
Buddha explained to him that thus was the way of training. 
It is the way of the yogis, the sons of Buddha, i c. the 

^ It contains (88), nppannlly an alliisioii to the parable in the Lutu6, 
where a man attracts hib bo\s with tov auiinals, but afterwards K^ves them 
real ones, and m refuting the idea of cause (84) it uses two of tiie arguments 
used by N5gfirjund 

^ Malaya is usually a mountain in Malabar, but a district of limt name in 
Ceylon is mentioned m Mhvs 
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bodhisattvas, who advance beyond the views and attain- 
ments of disciples, pratyekabuddhas, and heretics. This 
IS the realization of the great yogis, who crush the doctrines 
of others, who destroy evil heresies, who are skilled in rejecting 
the heresy of a self and in producing a revulsion of mind 
by means of higher understanding. 

In this way Havana was taught the two fundamental 
truths of this school, the truth that everything external is 
due to a wrong interpretation of inner experience, and the 
truth that the aiiprchcnsion of reality is reached by a sudden 
revulsion in which the truth bursts ujxm the yogi (by which 
is meant the bodhisattva) in his contemplation 

The whole siene then rcappieared to Havana in all its 
glory, and Budilha laughed The whole assembly laughed, 
but Hudilha laughed loudest The reason was, as Buddha 
explained, that Havana wanted to ask a twofold question. 
He had already asked it of Buddhas in the past, and he will 
ask it of the Buddhas to come Hiivana was then allowed to 
put his question on the duality of things It is said that 
things and non-things are to be abandoned How (“an they 
be abandoned if they do not exist ’ The answer is that 
duality is due only to the wrong imagination of the ignorant 
Such people look upon the manifestations of mind as external 
things. They should be looked upon, like the horns of a hare, 
as belonging neither to reality nor non-realitv, and in that 
consists their abandonment. “ He who thus sees, sees rightly. 
They who see otherwise move in false imagination,* and 
grasp things as twofold, like a reflection of oneself in a mirror 
or in water, or one's shadow by the light of the moon or in 
a house, or like hearing an echo Thus by grasjiing at their 
own false imagination they imagine things and non-things ; 
they go on imagining, and never attain tranquillity The 
word tranquillity niean^ “ having one point ” (ekdgra) 
It IS the entrance into the Tathagatagarbha, the realm of 
the noble knowledge of the inner self, whereby arises the 
highest couccntration.” * 

That IS the end of the chapter on the request of Havana.^ 

’ Suzuki says ** discrimination but it sliould at least be called false 
diSiTimination It consists in making a false distinction or positing of things 
as inner and outer 

* Lank » 20 

^ ® Nunjio’s table sliows that the liret chapter is not in the earliest «xtant 
Chinese translation It has evidently been added as a popular introduction 
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He appears no more, and the rest of the sutra, except a 
collection of verses forming the last chapter, consists of 
an exposition of the doctrine that the world is nothing but 
mind (cittamatra), and that this is to be realized in a state 
of concentration The teaching is given in answer to the 
questions of the bodhisattva Mahiimati, who appears onlv 
as a questioner, unlike the bodhisattvas in other sutras, 
who through the power of Buddha often expound much 
of the doctrine themselves. 

The general position is like that of the Madhya mika 
school. All IS void, all is mdyd, there is no self either in the 
individual or in objects, nothing can be a.sserted or denied 
about individual things, and there are three viinas, but onlv 
for the sake of rousing the ignorant But while the 
Madhyaniikas start from the standpoint of logic, and show 
the impossibility of making anv statement free from contra- 
dictions, the Laukdi atdra has a psychological basis It 
assumes the ps\ chological anal3'sis of earlier Buddhism, 
the skandhas, sense organs, and senses As through each 
sense a particular kind of consciousness, i e. state of awareness, 
arises, we got six consciousnesses, eye-, car,- nose-, tongue-, 
touch-, and mind-conscioiisness But besides these a seventh 
IS distinguished, manns, mind itself. This, says Dr Masuda, 
is self-coiisciousiiess That is no doubt one aspect of it, but 
It seems to have claimed recognition for the same reason 
that Aristotle distinguished a common sense Each of the 
SIX consciousnesses acts through only one sense, but there 
IS a lacultv, the M-ni>us communis, which can distinguish 
and compare the data of each sense Professor Suzuki 
says that mind-conscioiisness is the mind which lemenibers, 
judges, imagines, wills, etc , but manas is the deeply-seated 
consciousness m the soul which ignorantly clings to the ego- 
conception and reality ot an external world 

This would be enough for a jisychological theory, but this 
theory is only part of an ontology There is an ultimate 
reality, real beyond anything that can be asserted of what 
comes within the range of experience. This is thought 
(ctUa) or mind, not mind as existing m the variety in w'hich 
It IS experienced, but without any differentiation, and called 

to the doctnne that ifc to follow This translation also omits the two la^t 
chapters, the ninth on spells, and the tenth consisting of n collection of \erse(i. 
Chapter 6 on meat-eating has also no organic connection with the rest 
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store-consciousness {dlaya-mjiidna). When the relation 
between this and the consciousness of ordinary experience 
has to be explained, it is done by means of similes. 
“ Consciousness consisting of the skandhas, dhatus, and 
ayatanas, which are without a self or of anything of the 
nature of a self, arises from ignorance, karma, and craving, 
and it functions through being attached to grasping at 
things by means of the eye and all the organs, and makes 
the presentations of its store-mind appear as bodies and 
vessels, which arc manifestations of its own mind (the 
store-consciousness) Unstable like a river, a seed, a lamp, 
wind, a cloud, it is subject to destruction from moment to 
moment.’' ’ 

All things ha\ mg been explained as rnmd or consciousness, 
the ultimate reality is then interjireted as the lundamental 
store-consciousncss, and all the other terms which have been 
applied to this reality are also used here It is suchness, 
tlic Tathagata, Buddhahood, and mind, but mind stripped 
of everything transient and phenomenal Ilcnce it becomes 
superfluous to ask whether this mind or store-consciousness 
IS universal or individual It is conceived as the one leality 
beyond all differentiation, and any jilurality would imply 
differentiation. But it is also spoken of m its state of evolution, 
in which it includes all differentiation. This is the Tathagata- 
garbha, “ the womb of the Tathagata,” in which all reality 
and difference is embraced.^ Buddha, buddhahood, tathata 
are one, but on the jilane of relative reality there are 
differences Hence it is possible to speak of many Buddha'., 
and the bodhisattva may exercise his “ skill m means ” 
by appearing to accept such differences m order to save beings 

There is a list of live categories (dharma) which elucidate 
the mam features of the system (1) Numa name, (2) mmitta 
mark. (8) vikalpa false igiagination or positing (discrimi- 
nation), (4) samifogjridna right knowledge, (5) tathata such- 
ness, reality. Tlicv art brought into relation with the three 
kinds of scIf-CMstentc (.siabhdva). Names and murks are 

^ Lank f 08 Vijndna con<)oiousncsB manun mmd and ciUa 
“ thought are often used interiliangviubly m tlie older literature Here 
they have been diffcroiiliatcd, witlioul always being exactly distinguished 
Citia 19 sometinieH the dlayavijndna 

* The Tathagatagarblid is desi ribcd as naturally bright and pure from 
the lioginning, bearing the thirtv-two iimrks wiUuii the Lwdy of every being, 
take a preoious jewel wrapped in a dirty garmenl " Lank , 77 Every being i9 
essentially Buddha 
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entirely unreal, they lead to attributing reality or self- 
existence to unrealities, an entirely wrong and wrongly 
imagined {parikalpita) construction of experience This 
IS parikalpita svabhdva Vtkalpa may be of the relatively 
true, as when a thing is thought of as related to certain 
conditions, when the sclf-cxistciice is paratantra, dependent 
on another ^ Right knowledge, knowledge free from names, 
marks, and conditions, is knowledge of tathatd, suehness, 
absolute reality Such existence is parinishpanna, perfected 
Another important term is vdtand, literally “ perfuming ” 
It IS something which remains like a perfume after an action 
has been done One foini of it is memory, but it is wider than 
that Habits result from it, and Suzuki translates it “ habit- 
energy ”, which he cx])lains as ‘‘ a kind ol supersensuous 
energy mysteriously emanating from every 1 bought, every 
feeling, or every detd one has done or does, which lives 
latently in the store-house called illaya-\ ijhaiia ” * It is 
the truth that “ wluit we have been makes us what we are ”, 
but it involves another aspe<*t than that crvstallized in the 
doetriiic of karma The escape from it, as all Buddhism 
asserts, is right knovvledgi, the attaining of Nirvana, and 
that, as explained here, is ‘ the getting nd of the miiid- 
eonsciousiiess which wronglv imagines ”, i,e which makes 
a false const ruction of experience and imagines or posits 
an ext ernal vv orld It is also said to be “ the realm of attaining 
to the inner sell bv means of noble knowledge, free from the 
false notions ol ixrinanency and annihilation, existence and 
non-cxistenec ” ‘ 

Thus miiid-eonseiousness as the cause of this false construc- 
tion IS to be got rid of “ Mind-eonseiousness arises through 
being attached to the distinguishing of external objects, 
and It nonrishcs the storc-eonsc lousness bj its x'diands 
(the results of its activity) Mind ^inanai) then follows with 
Its attachment to the ideal of me and mine and its rcflcetion 
thereon It has no separate body or mark of its own, and it 
has the store-eonseionsness as its cause and supjiort Through 
its attachment to objects, which arc really manifestations 
of Its own thought (citta), the whole system of thought- 
constructions arises mutually conditioned Like waves of 

* When a rope ib inmjpncd to be a snake, the snake is entirely unreal The 
rope IS real, but onlv in a relative sense, paratarUra The rope has no 
existeni'e in the highest sense. 

* Studies, p 176 * Lank», 99 
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the sea stirred by the wind of objects, which arc manifesta- 
tions of its own thought (these constructions) arise and pass 
away. Thus when mind-consciousness is got rid of, the seven 
consciousnesses are got rid of.” This riddance is brought 
about as in all mysticism by an inner experience, expressly 
characterized in the Lankdvaidra as a revulsion {pardvrtti) 
which results in a sudden leiiiterpretation of the whole 
data of experience We are familiar with it in its moral 
aspect as conversion. 

The Lankdvaidra, like all monistic systems, finds its chief 
difficulty in explaining the relation of the many to the one. 
It resorts to siiiiilcs, it explains that words are not the 
highest reality, and teaches that the truth is to be reached 
by direct realization The Madhyaniikas had been able to 
deny the realitv of all sense experience by showing the 
contradictions which resulted in any attempt to express 
it verbally Their success dtpeiidcd on their assumption 
that the verbal expressions were the accurate and complete 
representation of the experience Their tenet of an absolute 
reality did not really result from their dialectic. It was an 
unquestioned assumjition which had lam there all along. 
It was so also in the Lankdvaidra, but there it was a positive 
conception, and it was asserted to be related in some way 
to the world of unreality'. But it was a conception of an 
absolute unity, not a unity like the ego of Fichte, in which 
the difference of ego and non-ego was implicit Hence every 
appearance of difference or differentiation had to be explained 
as being illusion, and reality as being beyond the reach of 
thought Snell idealism, like other Indian idealistic systems, 
docs not look to find reality in the fullest and most harmonious 
statement of the facts of expenenee, but in emphasizing 
one fact (itself an abstraction), and m brushing away the 
rest as illusion. 

There is another presentation of this system m 
Aivaghosha’s Awakening of faith in the Mahdydna ^ 
Steherbatsky puts the recognition of dlaya-vtjndna and 
taikatd by Asvaghosha m the first century a d This implies 
that he identifies the author of the Awakening of faith with 
the great Buddhist poet of the time of Kanishka. However, 

^ Mahaydna-iradtUtotpdda It has been translated from the Chinese by 
D T Suzuki, who is preparuig a revised version. The presumed Sanskrit 
original is not known 
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there were several Asvaghoshas, and it is certain tliat the 
doctrine of the work as there presented cannot be earlier 
than the Madhyaniika school It may be later even than 
the Lankavatara, for Suzuki says that it seems to be an 
attempt at systematizing the philosophy of that sulra 
It IS a work of the same school, and need not lie separately 
considered. 

The brothers Asanga and Vasubandliu are said to be the 
founders of the Yogachara school They were the founders 
in the same sense as Nagarjuna was the founder of the 
Madhyamikas In both eases there was a school in existence 
and popular expositions of the doctrine in sutras The genius 
of one or two men in each ease resulted m a systematic 
exposition of the doctrines of an already existing school. 
The connect ion of Asanga and Vasiibandhn docs not seem 
to have been so close to the Lankavatara as was that of 
Nagarjuna to the Prajfiiparamita works, but it u as essentially 
the system fif that work which they expounded and 
elaborated It is not iieeessarv to hold that they were of 
exactly the same school, and naturally they applied their 
own methods of persuasion When a doctrine was taught 
orally in separate moiiast tries, it would be inevitable that 
the originality of individual teachers would icad to new lines 
of thought In this sense there may have been far more 
schools than we are aware ot, but there were two definite 
Mahayana systems, the Madhyaniika and the Yogachara, 
and to one or the other of these all Mahayana schools belonged 
in essentials 

The home of Asanga and Vasubandliu was Peshawar in 
Gandhara, and they are said to have lived in the second 
half of the lifth century a u They wrote a iiunibcr of works 

> The life of V'asubuiidliu was written in the sixth (Tntur\ by Pararnarthu 
It has been translated by Takukusii m T'oun^-pao 1904 There were three 
brothers of PeshnYiar, all called \ asubantShu, who became SarvSstiv&du 
monks Wo arc concerned only with the first two The eldest studied the 
doctrine of the Void, but c*ould not jn'&sp it When in despair he was about to 
destroy liiniscif, the arliat I’lndula came from tlic mythical island, PiirvH- 
videha, and taught him the Ujnay3n«i doctrine But still unsatished, he went 
by his magic power to the Tushita heaven and learnt the doctrine of the Void 
from the future Buddha Maitrcja Tbeiieeforth he was known as Asanga 
(he who IS without attachment), but he w,«h unable to (oiuincx’ [icoplc of 
the doctnne, so at his request Maitrcya came down and in the t'oursc of four 
months recited the Yog&c&rabhuim lie also taught Atiuinga a form of 
concentration through which he could understand all things, even the most 
abstruse Mah&y&na sutnis, and on these he wrote iH^mmentaries Many 
more details arc told aliout him, tlie most credible of whidi is that he 
converted his next younger brother Vasubandliu, who liad already written 
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which are now the foundation of mjndnavdda, the doctrine 
of consciousness only. As is shown by the title of the school, 
Yogdchdra, “the practice of voga,” there was a strong 
mystical side The list of their works as given by the Tibetan 
author Bu-ston (cf. Mmem, 1905, p. 144) includes five by 
a teacher called Maitreya, on which Asanga wrote 
commentaries. The view that there really was such a teacher 
can now be accepted as correct It is not jihilosophically 
important, but it slioivs that there was a well established 
Vijhanavada doctrine before Asanga 

The most important of the woiks of the brothers, owing 
to the fact that it was commented on by ten commentators, 
IS Vasubandhu’s Trnnsakakdrtkd or Tnmiika (thirty verses). 
What wc possess now is the Sanskrit text of the verses nith 
a large work by Hiiien Tsiang, compiled from these 
coinmentaiies, the Vijnaptimdtraldsiddht * It is arranged 
much like the Ahhidharmakosa, the exposition of Sarvastivada 
doctrine, which Vasubandhu wrote before his conversion 
Much of it IS occupied with the refutation of the views of 
other teachers 

The term vtjnapUmcUra is used like the term vyndnamdtra, 
“ consciousness only,” but I'ljnapti means “ information, 
indication”, and it has been explained as “thought”, as 
being that which is expressed by indication. Vasubandhu 
and his commentators arc much more interested than the 
hankaraidra in explaining the n.nture of existence as it 
appears, the different kinds of causes, and their relation 
to the store-eonsciousness Dr Musuda, in his important 
study, says that in the Yogachara philosophy the store- 
consciousness (unlike the Lankdi'utdra) is still throughout 
an individual consciousness ^ This is so because the exposition 


important SarvastiNuda 'woiks It had bi cn usual to assume that this story of 
Maitreya nas sheer invention inveiid<<l to give authority to wliut was really 
Asanga’s work But Profeirsor H iias fthown that the explanation is ratlur 
that Maitreya was a liistoncal person^^ and the instructor, of Asanga, and 
that in the legends ho has been <oiilused with Maitreya the bodhisattva 
See H Ui in Indian Sfudie» tn Honor of C li Lanmant 1029 , G Tuiei, 
Doctrines of Maiif€ya\ndiha\ and Asanga, Calcutta, 

^ Translated from thcChinescab/.«a6'fddAt dr //turn Tsang, byL delaVallec 
Poussin, Paris, 1928-9 Sthirainati s commentary in Sanskrit has also been 
published 

^ Der indwiduahshsche Ideabsmus der Yogacdra-Schvlfy p , of Siddhit 
p 447 , one does not experience the bijas of another, und the eighth con- 
sciousness of one person does not develop into the bijos of another But 
why the bljas should be thus groujied into individuals no form of Buddhism 
bos ever explamcd 
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starts from phenomena, and explains them as they appear 
in eaeh individual. Yet, as he says (p. 40), their theory 
led to the conclusion that nothing but consciousness exists, 
and the substance of phenomena, or in their terminology 
“ the true nature ”, is the absolute or suchness (lathaia). 
For Nagarjuiia also it was suchness, but he gave no positive 
explanation of the relation between phenomena and the 
absolute. Dr ISIasuda holds that for Yogachara it consists 
in the two being “ neither different nor non-different ” 
(p. 43) Thus so far as the store-consciousness is non-diffcrent 
from the absolute it is entirely universal and undifferentiated, 
and the positive explanation involves a contradiction to 
be surmounted by the methods of the mystic 

But before the final conclusion is reache<l an elaborate 
system of epistcmologx and ontology is set out We find 
the same general concepts as in the Lankaiatdra, the eight 
consciousnesses, flic three forms of self-cxistenee, and the 
vdsands. The vdsancis (results of actions) are called seeds 
(bija) These exist in the store-consciousncss, and always in 
tune bear fruit What we have here is a theory whicli rests 
on the same data as the doctrine of karma But wliile kainia 
IS only a theory of the iiioial consequences of willed action, 
the \asana theory is wider, and it is applied ehiefly to explain 
the error of thought which posits an external world Different 
views were held as to why the seeds should exist in the store- 
consciousncss at all. One view was that thej were natural 
and had always been there, another that they had aU been 
produced by *' perfuming ” Dharniapala’s view was that 
there were some of both kinds ' This view' of “ natural ” 
seeds shows that we have a theory which cannot be entirely 
identified with the karma theory The question as to how the 
process began does not arise, for the question of an absolute 
beginning always remained an excluded question. 

Like the IVIadhyamikas the Yogacharas spoke of the non- 
selfness of ii/dividuals as well as of things The two beliefs, 
the belief in the real existence of self and of things were the 
two obstructions, the obstruction of the depravities, passion, 
etc. [kleiavarana), and the obstruction to attaining full 
knowledge {jneydvarana). The store-consciousness, it has 

' Stddhi, pp 102 ft , Masuda, lor ett , p 38 There is no reason to identity 
the DharmapUa, who taufiht at Nilland& in the seventh irntury, with the 
PUi commentatoT Dhammapala E Hardy, ZDMO , 1808, p 105 
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been said, covers all that we now refer to as the subconscious 
and the unconscious. It is probable that the psychological 
facts of the subconscious gave rise to the concept of the store- 
consciousncbs, but it is not, as iii modern psychology, a mere 
extension of the group of facts that are included in the 
conscious It is a metaphysical concept of a different order 
of being, an ultimate reality at the base of all phenomena 
The store-consciousness is already differentiated by the 
vdsands, which as seeds ripen and produce their fruit. When 
It evolves it devclojis touch, mental activity (manaskdra), 
feeling, perccjition, and will (cetand) * These live correspond 
to the five factors of the individual, the skandhas, but 
the skandha theory lias had to be modilied according 
to the mind-alouc theory The first skandha, body (rupa) 
implies the heresy of externality and is replaced here by its 
subjective clement, touch. Manaskdra includes the samskdras, 
all the ideas or states of mental activity. Feeling {vit, 
veddnd) and perception (samjnd) remain the same, and the 
place of consciousness {vtjndna) is taken by cctand. This 
IS a difference of terminology, as the term vijndna, used in 
other special senses in this system, is here avoided, Cetand 
is mind in action, i c will, and includes consciousness. It 
IS “ the activity of mind ” (manaicestd) according to the 
commentary 

This is the first transformation, the evolution of the seeds 
that have ripened in the store-consciousness. The second 
transformation is the evolution of vianas, tlie seventh 
consciousness “ Depending upon the store-consciousness, 
and having that as its support, the consciousness called 
manas, which has the nature of cogitation, functions ” 
This IS the second transformation, in which the manas is 
accompanied by the heresj of a self. The third transformation 
IS the perception of the sixfold object, body, sound, scent, 
taste, touch, and ideas (objects of thought). The idea of 
a self consisting of the skandhas thus becomes concrete. 
The seventh consciousness {manas) is associated with all 
the modes of sense and thought and the other non-material 
activities of the individual. These are the samskaras, all 
the possible non-matenal states of the individual, and they 
arc given according to the Sarviistivada analysis which has 
been discussed above (p. 162). 

^ The following ex|>osition is according to Vasubandhu's TninitkS 
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The five sense-consciousnesses, sight, etc , arise in the store- 
consciousness, and they are always accompanied by mind- 
consciousness, except in the world of the unconscious gods 
(asamjmsaltvas), in the two highest Attainments (p. 52), 
and in torpor and fainting. 

The theory of knowledge is the same as that which we 
find in the Lankdi'otdra The transformation of eonscious- 
ness itself results in false imagination (vikalpa) Everything 
thus imagined is in general pankalpita, falsely imagined, and 
has no self-existence. But things may be thought in a certain 
regular order as being due to causes or conditions. Such 
thought has a relative self-existence [paralantra), and it 
expresses the relative truth of things as perceived , but it 
becomes as lalse as the rest when the great rp\ulsion takes 
place, when the non-self-existence of all things is realized, 
and everything is known to be only storc-conseiousness 
This IS perfected knowledge (parinishpanna). 

It IS not enough to be com meed of the truth that all is 
only consciousness. He who grasps an object and says, “ this 
is vijnaptimdtia," has not icaehcd vtjfiaptimatra If he had, 
there would be no object to grasp nor grasper 

When consciousness docs not apprehend an object, then it is 
established in t'ljnaphmdtrata , for when there is nothing to grasp 
there is no grasping 

(When) he is without mind, without apiirehcnding, his knowledge is 
supranuindaiic There is tcmiIsiou Irom the object, through the 
abandonment of the two kinds of weakness • 

That is the realm witliout asravas, mconceivable, good, fixed, liappy, 
with body rekased , this is wrbat is called the dharma-body ot the 
groat Sage * 

This IS the state attained by the bodhisatt\a when he reaches 
ornniseienee The attaining of it is no mere theoretical 
study of the doctrine of the Void or of mind-onlv. It involves 
the jiracticc of the career of the bodhisattva pursued for 
countless ages through higher and higher stages, with the 
perfect attainment of the six virtues and the acquiring 
of omniscience in every possible form [sarvakarajnatd), 
such as we have seen in the sutras that describe the career. 
This .state is buddhahood, “ the dharnia-bod\ of the great 
Sage ” The bodhisattva becomes not merely a Buddha, but 
Buddha, the ultimate undifferentiated reality, suchness 

‘ I e. the two obstructions, belief in a real self and belief m the reality of 
things, p 230 

* TnmMcd, 28-30 
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As Asanga (or rather Maitreya) says, “ on the pure stage 
(free from the asravas) there is neither oneness nor plurality 
of Buddhas ; not oneness owing to their formerly having 
had bodies, not plurality beeaiise like space they have no 
bodies.” ‘ Here we have the usual explanation of the absolute 
unity jioMted by the system There is thus also an infinity 
of Buddhas They are beings who have completed the career 
and have taught the doctrine , they exist now in a state of 
bliss, but behind all illusion and relative truth they are the 
one universal reality 

PYom this threefold Mahaytoa conception has resulted 
the doetnne of the three bodies of a Buddha {trikdya). 
Many dogmatic views about the nature of a Buddha had 
already been «. -.tablishcd, and in some of them we can perceive 
priiuiples which anticipated the later theory. But it was the 
application of an ontological theory to all forms of exLstence 
that led to their being organized in the Tnkava theory. All 
the elements of the doctrine are found, as Suzuki jioints 
out, in the Lankdvatdra, but it will conduce to clearness if 
the explicit theory of Asanga is hrst stated ® 

'J'he body of Buddhas is threefold The essential body is 
the dharma-body {dharma-haya), and it is distinguished by 
revulsion of the support, le the nvulsion which has turned 
from everything illusory to ultimate reality It is the same 
for all Buddhas It is said to tie the ” support ” of the two 
others, for ultimately only it exists, and is hence called 
essential (,wdbhdvtka), Tlie second, the body of enjoyment 
(samhhoga-kdya), is “ that through w'hieh Buddha affords 
enjoyment of the doetnne in assemblies ” As Buddhas are 
described in the sutras as existing in all universes and 
preaching to great assemblies of bodhisattvas and gods, 
this body of enjoyment was a concept which made it possible 
to harmonize the doctrine of these sutras with the apparently 
contradictory leaching almut his Nirvana This body is 
said to be different in all Buddha-lields and assemblies. 
Buddhas reveal themsehes to bodhisattvas in this body 
111 the Akanishtha heaven, the highest of the heavens of 

’ Mahdydndlank , ix, 26 

' Ibid , IX, 69 11 , cf Bu-ston, p 127 Asanga expressly speaks of 
Ihm bodies, the dbanim-body being the essential body and the true fonu 
of all But a fourth was made by treating the essential body separately 
I.a Vallte Poussin, “ The three bo^es of a Buddha," JRAS , IQOB, 948 . 
Masson-Ouisel, JA., 1918, 681 
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form. The transformation-body {nirmana-kaya) is “ that by 
which he works the good of all creatures ”, i.e. the person 
of the historical Buddha, who passed through all the stages 
of his existence, taught the doctrine, and attained Nirvana 
The doctrine that Buddha could appear with a mind-formed 
body is very old, and the Mahasanghikas converted it 
into the doctrine that his earthly appearance was never 
anytliing else Here it appears to harmonize the teaching 
of works like the Lotus and the Suvarnaprabhdsa, that the 
Tathagata has always existed, with the historical facts 
about Sakyamuni. 

As the trikava doctrine is based upon a bod\ ot dogmatic 
teaching aliout the nature of a Buddha, it is natural that 
earlier doctrines should be included in it. But these are 
not necessarily aiitici|iatious of it When d/taniwinfcdj/a occurs 
occasionally in the Pah. it is niereh the hody of doctrine * 
The Mthnda-paiiha says that Buddha now exists in the body 
of the doctrine, that is, in the spoken void, and the statc- 
nient is only the utterance of the rationalist, who took 
a negative view of the nature of Nirsiina but preferred not 
to put It in Its boldest form ® 

Such icferenccs in the Pah to the ‘ bod\ of the doctrine ” 
have been called hints or foreshadow mgs of ihc Mahayilna 
thciiry of dharinakusa It is true that Manavana adopted 
the phrase, and in the AshUisdhasuka (9t) even used >'■ in 
the same sense wheic it is said that tlic Buddhas are dhariria- 
kavas, but that the monks arc not to think ot Buddha’s 
phvsical body, thc\ will look upon him as the perfected 
dharmakava. naiiiely, the Prajnripariimita-sutra The change 
of meaning was due to a deliberate substitution of another 
meaning of dharnia, in the .sense ol real nature, or ultimate 

’ Uutt, ylapeci^, pp u8 fT ].a V oiler noiissin, Ttir three bodies of 
a Buddhu," JIIAS , 1906, 947 Uii-stuii, Ihatun/ of Uuddhism, tr Obermuler, 
p 181 , Suzuki, Studies, |i 808 ' 

‘ The Mshnda-panha, QueBtioiis of Mdiiido " is a work now existing in 
Pull (tmiisl, nhy«>DaMdh, 1890-4) It ronsists of dialoguts between king 
Mihnda and a lluddhisl sage NSgaseiia dis( iissing many points oi Buddhist 
doctrine The Milinda of the legendary setting is a reminiscenre of the 
Bactnan king Menander of tlic second centun n t To whut si hoot it belonged 
is unknow n, and it is unlikely that its original language w os P&li The date 
may be the first or second I'cntiiry a d Its rationalistir tone onee made it 
a convenient means of reading into the Pali Canon the view that original 
Buddhism was ‘ agnostic atheism ” It has not been used here, as it is quite 
impossible to treat its doetnnes as authontutu r for Thera\ 3da, or as anything 
more than the mdividual views of a menilKT of an unknown llinayana sect 
Mrs Khya Davids thinks that the author (or autliors) a as not even a Buddhist. 
See Aftiinda Questions, p 18 
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truth, which in the first place is enlightenment. The 
commentary on the Bodhtcaryavatdra (ix, 38) defines 
enlightenment (bodht) as “ buddhahood, existence in the 
highest sense, free from self-existencc whether single or 
multiple, neither originated nor ceased, neither annihilated 
nor eternal, liberated from all contingent existence, like 
space, and named dharmakaya”. Here dharmakaya is 
an entity, the most real of entities, and to become a true 
ontological conception it only needed the Yogachara theory, 
which identified Buddha with tlic suchness of absolute 
reality. 

It was this theory which made it ])Ossible to combine 
the dharmak.sya with the two other bodies into a theory 
of the triple body. In pojnilar biiddhology the Buddhas 
continue to exist in a state of bliss They attain even as 
bodhis.attvns a gloiious body This is the body of enjoy- 
ment, even before it was called so For the transformation 
body the Yogaeharas alreadj had before llicin the doctrine 
of a mind-formed body, and the Mahasanghika doctrine 
that Buddha’s whole earthly existence was nothing more 
than this The trikaya theory was only a systematizing 
of the alrcads existing doctrines As Suzuki says, it was 
probably not until the Yogachara jihilosophy began to b<‘ 
crystallized into a system by Asanga and his predecessors 
that the conception of the trijilc body came to form a part 
of their progranunc 

The most instructive piece of c\ idi'nce is the Suvamapra- 
bhdsa This belongs to the Prajnaparamita class of sutras 
Like these sutras it contains in the Sanskrit version no 
doctrine of the triple body, but later forms of the sutra 
as preserved in translations contain an additional chapter 
on the subject. This means that the doctrine in iLs developed 
form has been adopted, and inserted The Yogachara school 
IS the most probable source, but even m this school its 
formulation must be later than the LankdvtAdra. 

There were two further developments of Buddhist thought, 
but neither can be said to be devclojiments of the doctnne 
The first was the rise of a school of logic Logic for the 
Buddhists and the Indian schools generally was always 
more than the rules of formal thought, and it never became 
separated from questions of epistemology. These had been 
raised by the Yogaeharas in their extremest form, and it 
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IS not surprising that Buddhist logic and a theory of knowledge 
should be elaborated in this school. The subject belongs 
rather to the general history of Indian logic, and the sources 
have not yet been lully investigated or even published. 
Stcherbatsky has done important work at it,* and Tucci 
is still discovering and editing logical works which must be 
examined before tlic history can be written 

The discussions in the Kathmatfku show that the I’ali 
school had dci doped a logical metliod, and Stcherbatsky 
thinks that manuals of logic must base then existed. But 
nothing more than a method was then wanted, for epistemo- 
logical questions had not then arisen 

There arc two small treatises in Tibetan by Nagiirjuna, 
which contain lefcrences to the logical method of Njaya. 
This, e\cn if not the begiiimng ol Buddhist logic, allows 
us to see what wtre the inllucnces on its development - 
It was the school of Asanga which gave the great impulse 
to its growth. Asanga, says Stcherbatsky, established 
a body ol rules on the art of debate not materially different 
from thcrulcs jirescnbcd in the Njaya school, and Vasiibandhu 
IS recorded to have composed three logical treatises With 
Asanga’s pujiil Digiiaga (carlj’ sixth eentui y) and Dharmaklrti, 
the jiupil ol isvarasena. Ihgnaga's own pujul, Buddhist 
logic became a widely famous sj'stcm Several schools of 
commentators followed, and then, savs Stcherbatsky, “ llic 
jiopular masses began to turn their face from that philosophic, 
critical, and pessiniistie religion, and reverted to the worship 
ol the great bmhiiiiii gods Buddhism was bcgimiiiig its 
migration to the north, where it found a new home m Tibet, 
Mongolia, and otlnr countries” 

Why Buddhism declined and almost disappeared in the 
land of its birth is still a matter of discussion, but there is 
one other dev clojiinent still to he mentioned, tantric 
Buddhism This was ecrtamlv llouiishing m the tenth 
century It is not propcrlj- speaking a devcloiiincnt of 
Buddhism, but an anialganiatiou with a form ol religion 
called Tantrism, which affected ec*rtaiii branches both of 
Buddhism and Hinduism Tantrism us a form of religion 
is of unknown origin, and may possibly have arisen among 

^ Buddhuti Logic (Dvith a translation of Dliarmakirtfs Xydyabindu and its 
commentary by Dliarmottara), Leningrad, 1991-2. 

* StcherbiitskT, loe cit , i, 26 
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some indigenous and non-Aryan people It consists in giving 
a religious significance to the facts of sex. Such a develop- 
ment, at least in a certain stage of society, is not necessarily 
immoral. Its discussion, however, belongs to medical 
psychology The unpleasantness of tlie subject has some- 
times led writers to speak of it as mere debauchery, but 
a proper examination of the facts would probably show that 
it belongs to an exceptional but not abnormal social develop- 
ment. When introduced into a quite different state of society 
it must appear both abnormal and immoral. In any case 
a proper discussion of the subject could only be made by 
including and treating of the facts as they have existed in 
all the various forms of Hinduism and as they exist now 
One peculiar feature of Buddhist Tantrism is that it adopted 
religious technical terms and applied them in new senses, 
so that v hat appear as quite ordinary expressions may bear 
a surprisingly different meaning, and a taiitric sense may 
be lurking where least expected. It is usually found combined 
with two other factors, the use ol magic formulas, and 
yoga-practicc All the three base this in common that they 
rejircsent attempts to get beyond the hard world of facts 
and achieve the marvellous results imagined by the mystic. 

The use of magic formulas and practices, as we base 
seen, is very old in Buddhism It was discouraged, and it 
was forbidden to the monk, but it was never doubted that 
such practices might be effective In Mahayana they were 
not only held to be effective, but were regularly taught in 
the .sutras Yoga is also very old, and among yoga-practices 
were many which might be pcrlonned for worldly purposes. 
These practices, too, increased and were elaborated by 
Mahayana, and there is little doubt that they opened the 
way to Tantrism It was among the Yogiicharas that 
Tantrism developed. The yogi practises his methods, and 
expects a wonderful result But all his slrjvmg, if he is 
not of the mystic temperaniciit, may leave him disappointed. 
Tantrism makes readier promises, and the subject can be 
studied ill the works mentioned m the bibliography. 

There is no reason to think that the decline of Buddhism 
was due to persecution. C. Bendall suggested that it was 
perhaps owing to Tantrism that Buddhism came to be 
discredited in India and disappeared. This explanation 
will scarcely hoH, for Tantrism only affected certain schools. 
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and the Tantrism of the Hindus still ilounshes. In the absence > 
of historical facts, the causes of the disappearance of Buddhism 
in India must remain hypothelical The great difference of 
organization between Hindmsm and Buddhism lay in the 
fact that the brahmin priests were not an ascetic body apart 
from the laity. They were a part of the social structure 
and an essential part in carrying out the rites and sacraments 
for the laity In this function they were essential even tor 
the Buddhist laity. While the Order continued there was 
a body in existence in open opposition to brahniinisin, and 
the disappearance of the Order meant the end of Buddhism 
The Buddhist layman, who was all along a member of a Hindu 
caste, worshipped deities differing little from the Hindu 
gods If the educated monk and Ins eornniimity disappeared, 
there was no essential principle to distinguish the Buddhist 
layman from the Hindu Mr. Nagendianath Vasu has shown 
how in Orissa a form of Buddhism sur\i\ed which became 
disguised as a form of Hinduism * With the disappearance 
of the monks and the absence ol anv diTmite teaching the 
god Dharma became another of the numberless gods of 
India 

It IS easy to see how the Buddhist Order may have dis- 
appeared It depended lor its existence on the generosity 
of the layman, and if his sense of duty to give alms became 
dulled, as it well might be with the corruption of the 
monasteries, the most distiiietne feature of the Buddhi.st 
organization would be lost There is plenty of CMdcnce m 
the Biuldhist books of e<>rruption quite apart from the^ 
question of Tantrism It is also likely enough that the 
Muhanmiadan msasion contributed to the destruction of 
the monasteries.* 

The one jilaee where Buddhism has remained is Nepal, 
Buddha’s native land When Hodgson during his resi(ienee 
III Nepal (1833-1813) was sending manuscripts to Burnouf, 
he also tried to obtain mfoimation about the doctrine from 
the Buddhists of the country He set a questionnaire, 
arranged according to his own ideas of theology, often with 
leading questions, such as “ how many av ataras of Buddha 

* Thr Modem Buddhism and its foUoitm in Orissa 

* The survival of Jomism is another interestiiiR prohlim II may he said 

that It survived because it preserved its nioiiustic systi in It n as “ the creed 
of a cultivated class, ftoni winch the masses are excluded ’ Iluddliisiii 
dissolved III popular bodhisattv a worship % 
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have there been ’ ” (It was thus that he got the answer 
that the last seven Buddhas were avataras.) “ What is the 
motive of your good acts — ^the love of God — the fear of God 
— or the desire of prospering in the world ? ” It was no 
wonder that the answers he obtained seemed to him “a sad 
jumble of cloudy metaphysics ”, and that Burnouf was 
surprised that he could not discover in his manuscripts 
anything like the " Bauddha system ” as described by 
Hodgson Yet scholars continue to use his terms, some of 
which, like dht/dni-huddha, ha\c never been found outside 
his writings. 

Hodgson found four systems. The best known is that of 
Adibuddha, which L do la Vallee Poussin describes as 
“ Buddhist in fact onlv in name and in so far as it employs 
Buddhist terminologv ” Even the Hinduism on which it 
rests is of a degraded type “It is well known,” says the 
same scholar, “ that Hodgson had recourse for his informa- 
tion to naliic scholars, whom he ceremoniously styles 
‘living oracles’, and who, in support of their statements 
supplied him with fragments of texts, wJiieh were not all 
authentic ” When Hodgson s statements were challenged 
by Ri'miusat, he disclaimed any purpose “to meddle with 
the interminable sheer absurditirs of the Bauddha philosophy 
or religion ” It may be possible some day to give an accurate 
description of the Nejialese religion, as has been partially 
done by I.a Vallee Poussin,* but it will scarcely add another 
chapter to the history of Buddhism 

* See his article ** Adihiuldha ”, in KliK 



CHAPTER XIX 

BUDDHISM AND MODERN THOUGHT 

T he spread of Biiddliism into other countries does not 
properly form a jiart of the history of Buddhist thought, 
except in so far as the mingling of cultures may has e produced 
new schools. Theoretically there was no development. 
All schools claimed to he holding the word of Buddha, and 
in one sense they' were right. The Buddhism of Tcylon 
spread to Burma, Siam, and Cambodia ' There arc sects 
and leelcsiastienl differences, but the doctrine is still that 
of the Pall Scriptures The Tibetans and the Chinese, followed 
by the Koreans and .Tajiane.se, received Mahay linn Buddhism 
Now It IS .Tajian which is chiefly active in devotion to the 
doctrine, and the schools of Jajiaii still find the Buddha word 
m the sutras of the Muhayana schools which thev necived 
from the Chinese 

The Buddhism of Tibet and the Far East is imjiortant 
in the first place through the fact that most ol the Mahayana 
literature and a good number of Sanastuada works were 
translated first into Chinese and later into Tibetan. From 
the Titjctan followed Alongoban translations. Since much 
of the literature in the original Sanskrit has disappeared, 
these translations come to be of the highest importance 
The Tibetan translations, owing to the structure of the 
language, base been done in such ,i faithful manner that 
it IS often possible to reconstruct the oiignial Sanskrit 
The translation of the ScTiptures known as the Kanjur 
(bkah-hgyur) in 100 or 108 solunift. was comjiUted between 
the eleventti and thirteenth c-cnturies There is also a 
collection of commentaries and secular works known as 
the Tanjur (bstan-hgyiu) - Tibetan Buddhism, e^ccjit for 
some historical and grammatical works, has been little but 

’ Both in Burma and Cambodin there are trares of MahBs&na, but at 
present lllnay&na flourishes 

‘ An analysis of the Kanjvr and a slifrlitcr oiu of the Taiijur was pixen bv 
Csomu in Astatic ResearcheSt 18110, ff Betisid edition bv 1' Feer, Lyons, 
1881. There is a detailed analysis of the Tanjur in 1* Cordier s CatcUogue du 
fonds ItMmn d» la Rtbholhique nationair, I’aris, 190l)|1015 t 
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a development of the less worthy elements introduced from 
India along with superstitions of its own. 

In China, Mahayana entered on new phases of develop- 
ment. Legend jilaces the introduction of Buddhism into 
China in a d. 68, i\hen the Emjieror Min-ti invited two 
monks from north-west India to China, where they under- 
took to translate Buddhist works * The work of establishing 
the doctrine was done through a scries oi Indian scholars 
and Chinese travellers Among the travellers are three who 
stand out both on account of the records of their journeys 
as well as for the large number of works which they took 
back to China I'a Ilien travelled between a.d. 399 and 418 
Hmen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang), who silent some fifteen years 
111 Iiuha (C2W-64.5), brought back hundreds of books His 
work as translator and coinmentatoi gave a great impulse 
to the establishing ot Yogaehaia doctrine, but he collected 
works of all schools, and it is chieJly due to him that we 
owe the presoi \ atioii of the Vinaya of several schools 
I-tsing travelled somewhat later ((S71-695), and followed 
Sarvastivada doctrine He records the names of over 
fifty Chinese monks who travelled in India. The chief 
period of translation was between the fifth and the 
seventh centuries, but relations with India continued to 
the twelfth “ 

In the sixth ceiiturv Buddhism reached Japan by way of 
Korea Schools had already arisen m China which became 
established m Japan. One school, however, the Nichiren 
..sect, IS recognized as due to the icforming activity of the 
Japanese Nichiren * 

It IS only recently that studus have been made on a scale 
which will make it possible to givi an adequate account 
of Chinese and .Japanese Buddhism Japanese scholars 


1 They are said to have takrii with them and translatcct the Sutra of Ute 
foTty-heo Sfctions, This is nut a sutru in the ordinary sense, but a fairly 
lomplete summary of the doetriiu , iiiadi up chiefly of a collection of Buddha's 
uttcmnies Theft is no trace of Mohayuna doctrines in it ft is given in 
Sermona of a Buddhist Abbot, by the Ht Jlrt boyen Sbaku, Chicago, 1900. 
The licst account of the iiiissioiis is in P V Itngihi, Lf Canon bauddkique eii 
Chine, Pans, 192(i 

‘ bee article by J Tnkakusti on Yuan t liwang, etc , in BUB, 

“ Tliere is a traditional list of twelve Japanese sects, whii^ do not repre- 
sent the actual conditions See H Fupshmia. Le bouddhisme japonata Some 
of the twelve were never sects, and Sir Khot (fine Bnt , xii, 928) omits 
three and puts in their place three branches of the Tendai sect There are, 
kliowever, far mon tiuli twelve if branches are recognized See p 256 
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have produced valuable works, and it is chiefly to them that 
we must look for further hght.^ 

It was quite impossible for either Chinese or Japanese 
to recognize any chronological sequence in the mass of 
doctrinal works that they received. They could not even, 
like the Mahayanists of India, set aside the Agamas of the 
Tripitaka as superseded Hence they invented quite artificial 
methods to explain the different portions of the literature 
as partial or complete revelations of the teaching The 
Tendai school made five divisions (1) the Avatamiaka- 
mtra, which was taught inthe second week after the enlighten- 
ment, (2) the Agamas (i e of the Sarvastivadins), which 
for twelve years we^’e taught at Benares, (8; rertam 
Mahayana-sutras, such as the Lankdvatdra and Suvarna- 
prabhdsa, whuh were taught for eight vears, (4) the 
Prujfidpdramitd-sutras, for twenty-two years, and lastly 
(.5) the Saddharmapundarlka (the Lotus) and the Mahd- 
vin’dria-sutra. taught for eight jears - The two last sutras 
aie the Scriptures at the Tendai (T’len-t’ai) school, which 
reached Japan in the eighth century As will have been 
seen (p 185) the Lotus does not expound metaphysical 
questions. It is really a theologv' ])reaehing an eternal 
Buddha and an infinity of bodhisatlva savours Its jihilo- 
sophieal principles are those of the Void and conventional 
and absolute truth The Rev. Yaniakami says, the 
mountains soar high up in the air, th'‘ water flows in the 
river, stars adorn the sky, the flowers beautify the earth 
all these have distinctive existences These existencah. 
however, are not real, but are only eonv'ent lonal In other 
words, they are subject to the law of causation ; they could 
not have their respcetiv-c existences without causes and 
conditions This law of causation is tcchiiicalh eaUed the 
lirineiplc of conventionality ’ in ’the Tendai school. And 
the ‘ law' of^ causation according to this school, is nothing 
but an active principle of the Truth or Reality; hence 
individual existences in the universe are not independent 
manifestations apart from the Reality We must not, 

^ O Hosenberg's Die Problrme der buddhistischen Philosophic is not only 
a work of fundamental importance for the history of Hudclhisni but gives 
a special treatment of ChincRe and Japanese Buddhism drawn from Japanese 
sources It contains an extensive bibliography An extremely important work 
for Japanese Buddhism is //abogmn, an cnc^c’lopa'dic dictionary of Chinese 
and Japanese Buddhism, now licing issued by S and J Takakusu 

* Fujishima, loc cit , p 71 , cf. Hosenlierg, p 251 1 
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therefore, forget that m eveiy phenomenon or individual 
we may recognize the light of Truth. Or more buddhistically 
speaking, we should comprehend that the mountains, which 
soar high up in the air, the water which flows in the stream, 
the stars that adorn the sky, or the flowers whieh decorate 
the earth, are all manifestations of the supreme reality ; 
therefore we may enjoy the enchanting views of the realm 
of Truth through then manifestation.” * 

This beautiful nebulosity ma> even be harmonized with 
the thoughts of a Tennyson or a Rousseau, but how docs 
the philosophy behind it compare with the metaphysical 
systems of the West ’ East and West have each been occupied 
with their special prohlems lias either anything to learn 
from the other ! The doctrine of the Void with its m- 
eonecivablc realits and its relative truth looks mueh like 
the deserted tabernacles of Schopenhauer and Herbert 
Spencer, but its actual value still awaits adequate exposition 
and estimation as jihilosophy. 

From the religious point of view the differences are more 
fundamental To the ^\cst the theology or buddhology 
of the Lotus IS fantastic, and Mahayana. having deserted the 
historical standpoint of early Riiddhism. had nothing but 
this to put in its place In theology most of the great worlil 
religions liave avoided jiaiithcisin. No Indian system of 
monism has been able to cscajic it 

Rut not even the Rev Yamakami finds the Tcndai school 
final It IS the Axatamsaka, he finds, which marks the final 
(Jevclopment of Ruddhist philosophy This (and the Tcndai) 
are the last and also the best products of Buddhist thought. 
There are also four other schools which seek to realize these 
doctrines by experiment and practice, the Mantra {Shvngon), 
the Dhydna {Zen), the Sukhavaiinjuha {Jodo), and the 
Japanese Ntchiren school' 

The Avatanihaka {Kegon) school takes its iiarpc from the 
Scripture ol that school, the Buddhm'atamsaka-sutra, 

“■ discourse of the adornments ot Ruddlia.” * It is really 
a collection of sutras, one of them being the Dasabhumtka, 
which has already been disi ussed (p. 204) Mr Suzuki describes 
it as “ the consuniniation ot Buddhist thought, Buddhist 
sentiment, and Buddhist experience. To my mind, no 

* Syrtms, p 274 

* * Analysis in V’asiliev, Buddhimi, p 178. 
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religious literature in the world can ever approach the 
grandeur of conception, the depths of feeling, and the 
gigantic scale of composition, as attained by this sutra 
It is the eternal fountain of life from which no religious 
mind will turn back athirst or onlv jiartially satisfied . 
Here not only deeply speculative minds find satisfaction, 
but humble spirits and lieavilv ojijiressed hearts, too, will 
have their burdens lightened Abstract truths arc so 
concretely, so symbolically, represented here that one will 
finally come to a realization of the truth that even in a 
parliclc of dust the whole universe is seen reflected — not 
this visible universe only, but a vast system of universes, 
conceivable bv the highest minds only ” ' 

Although this sutra was, vve are told, the first preaclied by 
Buddha, men of slow intellect, like isaripatra and 
Maudgalyayana, were un.il»le to understnnd .i word of it 
III nee for their sakis he taught the Ilinayana doctrine, to 
disciples the four Truths, and to Pratyekabuddhas the 
Chain of Causation VVitii this sutra we still stand on punlv 
Indian ground, foi the jihilosophj is that of the Yogachara 
What it means for a .Tapanese can be seen from the iinjiressive 
w'ords of ]\Ir Suzuki There is no doubt that Buddhism of 
that kind is religion One jioint may be noticed here in 
eonneetion with the unncTsal character of Mahavana. The 
goal for everyone is Buddliahood, but m order to attain the 
Truth as understood by Yogaehara it is also neiessary 
through long ages to fulfil the career of a bodhisattva and 
become a Buddha, and yet not in the highest sense a Buddha, 
but Buddha, Tathata, absolute reality Other school* 
especially those popular with the laity, chose a less 
arduous way 

The mystical side of Yogachara was emphasized by the 
teaching of the Zen school.* whiph was brought to ('hina 
from south India by Bodhidharma in the sixth century 
Suzuki has ?hown * that the school held their teaching to 
be contained in the Lankdvatdra-sutra, but their tendency 
was to reject any external doctrinal statement as authority. 
Their whole method and system was meditation {dhydna) 
As Ma-tsu, a pupil of Bodhidharma, said, “ O monks, when 

' Studies, p os 

* Chinese shaUs from Skt dftyana 
Essays m Zen Buddhism and Studie^ p, 44 ^ 
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you each believe that you yourself are the Buddha, your 
mind IS no other than the Buddha-mind. The object of Bodhi- 
dharma wlio came from Southern India to this Middle 
Kingdom was to personally transmit and propagate the 
supreme law of One Mind by which wc are all to be awakened 
to the truth.” * That is all the teaching, and there remains 
hardly anything in the system characteristic of Buddhism. 
Suzuki says that it “ grew up as a native product of Chinese 
genius ”. It reached Japan as late as the twelfth century. 

Of the Shingon or Mantra school little is known. The 
terms that arc used are those of Tantra, but more information 
IS wanted. One peculiar method of its propaganda, sajs 
Rosenberg, was that it interpreted the doctrines of other 
religions in a Buddhist sense, and the gods of Shintoism 
acre explained as incarnations of various Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas. 

I'or both schools of Maha^ana full cnhghtciinient and salva- 
tion are attained only by ages of striving and sacrifice in 
the career of the bodhisattva. That ideal remained, but m 
the Jodo (Pure Land) school there is another tendency, 
although the final end remained the same Tins was to aim 
at being reborn in Sukhavati, the Happy Land, the heaven 
of the Buddha Amitabha at the western iioiiit of space, 
and tins was achieved, as has been seen, by devotion to 
Amitabha and Avalokites\ ara and sharing in their merits 
It was not a substitute for the goal of enlightenment, for 
Avalokitesvara’s vow was that he would go on taking beings 
to Sukhavati to hear the doctrine preached by Amitabha 
•until all should be set in the highest enlightenment. 

The idea of sharing in the merits ol a saintly being is not 
peculiar to Mahayana or even to Buddhism, and it contains 
an element of truth. No being is morally stdf-made There 
IS no calculating the extent to which the moral development 
of one individual may be due to the iiillucnce of others But 
this is not the way in which Buddhism looked at it Good 
karma produced a store ot merit, which might be transferred 
to others. The idea is found even in the Pali Jatakas, and it 
is much eittended in the woiship of the bodhisattvas, and 
can be seen in its fullest extent in the Scriptures of 
this school, the two Sukhdvadvyuha-sutras and the 
Amitayurdhydna-sutra There wc arc told : “ Not on account 
L ’ Suzuki, Studies, p 40 
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of a mere root of goodness are beings born in the Buddha 
country of the Tathugata Amitayns. Whatever son or 
daughter of good family shall hear the name of the Lord 
Amitayus, and having heard it shall reflect upon it, and for 
one, two, three, four, live, six. or seven nights shall reflect 
upon it with undisturbed minds, when they come to die the 
Tathagata Amitayus attended by the assembly of disciples 
and followed by a host of bodhisatt\as will stand betore 
them, and they will die with uiieoiifiised minds After death 
they will be born even in the Buddha-eountry of the 
Tathagata Amitayus, in the woild Sukhavati ” ‘ 

This, says Rosenberg, is the latest stage of the dogmatic 
development of Buddhism in Japan The teaching began 
in China in the seventh century and a c-entiirv later in .Tapan 
The sutras lepreseiit the development of the mosi- pojiular 
form of Buddhism among the laitv m India, and so it remained 
in Japan 

The history ot the schools ot Japan repiescnts thi' stages 
of doctrinal development, but all this had little sigiiilieanee 
for the lait>. Modern jiopnlai BuddJnsm •■hows three general 
tendencies There is the form which has combined with 
the shamanistie superstitions of the people, their belief m 
spirits and demons, and tlw use of spells and anialets, 
espeeiallv in the Shingoii sect Another group holds the 
belief in .\niida (Amitablia) and ribirth iii his Pure Land. 
The higher elergv of this sect consist of the aiistoerae__ and 
the most cultured class of .Ia|)anese society The third 
tendency is that of mystic eonlemplation “ In this sect 
Shamanism is rejected in principle, as y\ell as the belief i» 
any saying poy\er Eyeryone can and must by himself reach 
the knowledge of the truth through emit eiiiplat ion . 

In medieval Japan the warrioi aristcKTacj joined this sect, 
as lovers of the beautiful and at the same time aS men who 
admired the eoneeiitration anil self-denial of the contem- 
plative mystv.” ^ It was thus, in form at least, a letuni to 
the earliest Buddhism 

Behind all this is the Buddhism which is eultiyated by 
the students in the moiiasteries. There the dogmatic 
systems remain, and work is being done by Japanese scholars 

‘ Smaller StMidvatlvyilha, § 10. All thrre sutras .ire conveniently 
translated in SBE, vol 40 

* Rosenberg, ProUeme, 281 | 
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which IS of the highest importance for the historical study 
of Buddhism. Professor Takakusu, describing present 
activities, says that Buddhism in Japan is represented by 
thirteen sects and fifty-eight sub-sects. Each sect has its 
own college instituted solely for the benefit of scholars who 
make a special study of its particular doctrine. Of these 
colleges those ranking as universities are the Ryukoku 
Daigaku of the Nishi Hongwanji Temple (the Shin sect), 
the Otani Daigaku, of the Higashi Hongwanji Temple (the 
Shm sect), the Rissho Daigaku (the Nichireii sect), the 
Kotnazawa Daigaku (the Soto sect), and the Rengo Daigaku 
(the Tendai, Jodo, Shingon of the new school, and 
Yuziincmbutsu sect) Besides these there is the Toyo 
Daigaku, one of the most well-known schools in Tokyo 
Almost all the leading uni\ crsities and colleges have introduced 
more or less provisions for Buddhistic research, and in each 
of the State universities one or more chairs of Buddhist 
literature have been founded, which are in charge of 
competent professors and assistant professors * 

Mahayana has never made anv impression on the West 
either as religion or philosophy Presented by the early 
investigators as a tissue of absurdities or niaiserics, it is 
still coinmoiily looked upon as nihilism or subjectivism. Now 
It IS beginning to lie recognized as more than this, but a full 
exposition of its metaphysical theories still awaits the 
complete publication of its authontatuc texts and 
comment aries • 

It IS, however, possible to recognize in Mahayana two 
wVv\c.\\ art p\v\\osop\v\ea\ systems, W tVtawsehammgen 
in the true .sense They have parallels witli Western systems, 
and they deserve investigation Nagarjuna’s doctrine of 
the Void may be said to strike on the same rock as the 
Vedanta of Sankara Thpj both explain e.xperience in such 
a way that the experience to be explained has no longer 
any reality Then it has to lie denied explicitly, and yet the 
experience itself is the basis of the negative conclusion. 
Hence the doctrine of relative and absolute truth But even 
there is the recognition, even if inadequate, of a universally 
admitted principle Experience only becomes real when 
interpreted, and every philosophical system is a reinterpreta- 
tion more or less adequate. Plvery interpretation and every 
I' The Young Hast, 1925, p 1. 
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system becomes false m the light of a more complete co- 
ordination. The relative truth which was rejected by 
Nagarjiina was that of the everyday conception of 
the world expressed in the traditional terms of language. 
Everyone knows that this is false The sun does not rise, 
thunderbolts do not fall Is it possible to restate this concep- 
tion so as to reach an exact statement of the truth of 
experience ? It has not been done yet in a final sense, and 
Niigarjuna did not stop to ask. He was so sure of absolute 
reality and of a means of attaining it by direct intuition 
that he swept away every interpretation as relative and 
lienee false. To the mystic the exact nature of the structure 
of the world or the atom was of no more importance then 
than it IS now. That is why the Mahayanists accepted the 
Sarvastivada cosmology as we find it in the Abhidharmakoia 
It was a scientific presentation of everyday experience 
In the third chapter of that work we have the elements of 
a system of natural science, including psychology. One of 
its most charaetcTistic features is its reduction of time as 
well as matter to a series of atomic elements, and lienee the 
CMStenee of the individual to a sequence of moments It 
had no importance for metaphysics, for the individual, 
even if reduced to a flosv of time atoms, still remained a flow 
The philosophy of the Yogaeharas was a positive step 
forward in attcmjitmg to remlerprct t\ie data of experience 
Unlike modern idealism it did not accept the distinction of 
self and not-self, but denied it It was solipsism rather than 
idealism. Both this theory and the relativity theory of^ 
'Nagarjuna need further study, not so much as a part of 
Buddhism, but m eonnectioii with the related Hindu iheoncs 
of natural seienet and mclajihysies 

It IS as a relign. i tliat Buddhism has conic into contact 
with 'Western thought, and this han been through the Pah 
tradition, the Buddhism of Ceylon. Burma, Siam, and 
Cambodia. It'was unfortunate that it was once expounded 
by scholars wlio took a pleasure in describing it as agnostic 
atheism, and who even spoke of “ the antinomy of an entity 
or soul ”. Not even Kant put the soul into his list of 
antinomies. 

Buddhism agrees with the other world-rehgions in 
recognizing an ultimate eternal reality, but it nowhere 
describes this reality in positive laiiguaf'c. Mahayana , 
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Buddhism indeed came to describe the Tathagata in terms 
hardly to be distinguished from the monotheistic termin- 
ology of Hinduism, but this was only relative truth. In 
reality there was only the inexpressible absolute, and this 
differed from the earlier conception of Nirvana by being 
described not only as an individual state, but as a cosmological 
ultimate. God is a cosmological ultimate, but evidently 
this bare concept cannot be made to cover what is meant 
by God in a theistic system. 

Early Buddhism allows of no possibility for the concept 
of a saviour. Later Buddhism does, but there is a funda- 
mental difference from the Christian doctrine. The doctrine 
of bodhisattvas with tlieir merits corresponds rather with 
saint -worship. They do not save beings in the sense of 
bringing them to perfect enlightenment. They make their 
way easier, and bring them to the heaven where they may 
hear the preaching of the doctrine that is to lead the way 
to omniscience 

In the transference of merit a parallel to the doctrine of 
grace can be seen Such transference is not peculiar to 
Mahayana. There is a Jataka story (No 190) of a sca-spint 
(naga) w'ho saved a shipwrecked disciple, but who refused 
to save his comjiamon until the disciple allowed him to 
share in the merit of his having kept the commandments. 
But not even in Mahayana did this develop into a general 
scheme of salvation, though it is likely enough that the 
worshippers ot Avalokitcsvara and Amitabha may have 
^not looked beyond the Happy Land promised to them. There 
IS a stricter resemblance to the doctrine of grace when w'e 
find the bodhisattvas uttering enlightened truth through 
being inspired by Buddha’s power, but here, too, the doctrine 
never became a general scheme 

The mystical clement iii religion was shared by Buddhism 
with other Indian religions, and was carried through 
consistently. Mere faith and works are never final. Mere 
devotion, as in Krishna-worship, cannot bring salvation. 
The doctrine of rebiith had made this conclusion seem 
obvious. He that does many good deeds shall receive many 
rewards, but salvation rests upon a knowledge of the truth. 

Morals has not always been a part of religion, but all 
religions that have developed a theology have come to 
, recognize that u(timate reahty cannot be separated from the 
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ultimate truth of morals. Fortunately for Indian ethics 
it early became possible to separate the question of ethics 
from the question of the morality of the gods, for the talcs 
of the gods were as little edifying as those of Greek mythology 
This was done through the doctrine of karma combined with 
the doctrine of repeated births Karma became a law of 
moral cause and effect, which even the gods could not 
escape. 

These doctrines became the basis of Buddhist ethics, 
but the real greatness of the ethical system was due to tin 
actual detailed teaching of a moral genius Such doctrines 
as the forgiveness of enemies or compassion for the weak are 
revelations to which human consciousness may gradually 
awaken when they are set before it. They do not become 
realized by deduction from abstract principles. The doctrine 
of karma was one which lent itself to a nu ehiinical eonceptioi' 
of the heaping up of good actions Buddhism did not entirely 
escape, but the Founder made the greatest advu.nce in 
Indian ethics by insisting on motive as the standard of moral 
judgment. 

The insistence on morals throughout the disciples’ career 
IS all the more remarkable in that good action was never 
a means to the final end I’lincess SumaiM once asked 
Buddha what would be the difference between two men, 
one of whom had been bounteous in a former life and me 
not. “ The bounteous one will surpass the other m being 
long-lived, of good appearance, hajipy, famous and powerful '' 
What will hapjien if they enter the Order ’ The bounteous 
one will surpass the other in fne similar wajs 'W’hat will 
be the difference if they both win arhatship ^ “ In that ease 
I say, Sumana, there is no difference at all between release 
and release ” ^ 

The doctrine of rebirth made *llie noii-ritman theory 
a very different thing fiom what to a 'Western mind is implied 
by a denial of the soul. If there is no soul, then the onlj 
other alternative is 

To drop head foremost m the jaws 
Of vacant darkness and to eeasc 

It would not be to the point, even if it were true, to say that 
this, according to Buddhist principles, is the result of denying 
the atman. It is a result tliat the Buddhists nev'cr drew. 

* Angut , in, 32 
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Ajita’s doctnne of annihilation at death was denied through- 
out the whole history of Buddhism. The individual being 
had existed before, and he would exist again He was only 
a bundle of changing skandhas, changing from moment to 
moment, and from life to life, and it was only Nirvana which 
could bring about their final dissolution His personal 
identity remained to such an extent that he could come to 
remember his former existences. This was no accommodation 
to popular belief, for this doctrine of remembrance was part 
of the formal teaching, and it remains so still. The question 
of the dissolution of personality only becomes urgent when 
it IS asked what takes place with the cessation of rebirth 
Naturally no one can give an answer to that except the one 
who has reached that state, and what the Serijiture says about 
It has already been recorded 

The disputes and assertions and misunderstandings that 
have taken place on this veiy point have given it an 
unnecessary prominence. There is less need now for many 
words, for the literature is becoming accessible which makes 
obsolete much that was written before the texts were under- 
stood or even known. 

Leading up to this ultimate and fundamental problem is 
the whole loligious and philosophical system, which main- 
tained the continuity of its religious doctrines from their 
earliest appearance m the mists of historical legend to their 
disappearance from India in an almost equal gloom. It 
absorbed much of the culture of its Hindu surroundings 
.during its thousand years of growth, and .at the same time 
transformed it Now it has become a part of the culture of 
the Hast It will long continue to furnish matter for historical 
and philosophical research as well .as jiroblcms of future 
social and religious dcvelojmicnl 
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The changes that have taken place in the eonception of 
Buddhism as a religion and a philosophy are largely due to 
the piecemeal way in which the original documents have 
been brought to light When Burnouf in 1844 issued his 
IniToduction d Vki-stoire du Ihiddhi^me tndten, he mentioned 
as his chief predecessors Abel Remusat,^ the Chinese scholar, 
and the Moiav'ian missionary Isaac Jacob Sehmidt * as having 
thrown more light on t he origin of Indian Buddhism than all 
those who uji to that tunc had undertaken the study of the 
subject. Vet Rc'musat’s investigations were limited to 
C'lunese works, and Schmidt, a scholar whose great merits 
have never beui fullv recognized drew all his information 
from Mongolian and Tilietan translations. Burnouf was 
the iirst to investigate sonic of the Sanskrit originals, and 
his task was made possible through the enterprise of B. H. 
Hodgson, wlio was British Resident in Nepal from 1833 to 
1843 During this time Hodgson sent from Nepal a large 
number of copies of Sanskrit manuscripts to various libraries 
111 Europe, and it was chiefly on the basis of those sent t^ 
tlie SocieHi' A.siatique of Pans and to hniisilf that Burnouf 
wrote Ins IniroducUon But these doeunients were mainly 
representative of Mahavana, and their relation to the earlier 
Pall and Sanskrit works was quite unknown 

Burnouf was well aware of the ifliportanec of Pali for the 
prosecution of his subject In fact everything of a chrono- 
logical nature that he had to say came from Pah works 
He was (with Lassen) the first to make the Pali language 
known in Europe,® and his unpublished papers show that 
he had copied Pah manuscripts and inscriptions, and had 

‘ Jean IVrre Abel lleniusat (1788 1832), professor of Ch.ricse at the 
Colldgc de Franco 

* 1 J Sdimidt (1799-1847) The latest ncrount|of his work is by 
F Babin^er in Festschnji fur Fnednch IhrUi, Berlin, 1*20 

* Eaaat sur le pah, par K. Burnouf et Chr Lassen, Pans, 1826 

201 
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made extensive studies m grammatical, doctrinal, and 
historical works But the whole of the P5Ji Canon was 
still in manuscript, and although George Tumour of the 
Ceylon Civil Service (1799—1843) had issued translations 
of portions, and in 1837 had published the text and trans- 
lation of the first thirty-eight chapters of the MaMvamsa, 
it was not till 1855 that any portion of the Canon was 
published in Europe. Since then, through the labours of 
V. Fausboll, H. Oldenberg, and especially T. W Rhys 
Davids, the wliole of the Canon of the Theravada school 
IS now printed “ 

Other forms of a complete Canon, those of the Sarvastivada 
schools, once existed in Sanskrit These as a whole have 
been lost, but translations exist in Tibetan and Chinese, 
and the Sanskrit onginals of portions have survived and are 
gradually being published. 

The remains of another important Canon, that of the 
Lokottaravudins, exist in the Makdvastu This is an 
Avadana, a form of literature later than the suttas, based on 
the Viiiava of the Lokottaravadms, and it contains a large 
number of suttas and other portions of the Canon of that 
school. The great development known as Mahayana led 
to new schools and the production of a great number of new 
canonical works These also exist in translation in Chinese 
and other languages, and those which survive in Sansknt 
are being studied and made accessible 

There have been disputes between scholars as to the 
.rjelative value of the Sanskrit and I’ali sources Burnoufs 
documents belonged chiefly to late scliools, and it was 
impossible in lus time to distinguish those portions which 
really were comjiarativcly early Then the Pali Canon was 
discovered It was more complete than anything else that 
had been found. It claVined, like the Sanskrit works, but 
with more vraisemblaiicc. to be the actual word of Buddha, 
and it was on the material of this Canon that expositions of 
Buddhism were written by Pah scholars The protests of 
the Sanskritisls w'ere largely unavailing ; as a matter of fact 

‘ Papters (f iSug^ne Buriumf conseruii i la BtbltoUtfque Nalutnak, Pans, 
1899 

' There are now also editions printed in Ceylon and Burma, and especially 
in Siam The l.ist elition of the splendid text of the Canon, issued under 
the patronage of the(King of Siam, was published at Bangkok in 1926-8 
' and the commentaries in 1920 
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they were unable to point to a Sanskrit Canon at all com- 
parable to the Pall. But the grounds of their objection were 
well put by L. de la Valine Poussin 

This scholar pointed out that the Pah scholars relinquished 
the examination of Northern sources, and took no account 
of them. “ They arc passionately attached to the exegesis 
of the Southern [i e Pah] Scriptures, which arc in appear- 
ance more archaic and better documented. The results of 
these labours are of the highest imjiortance, both for the 
history of religions in general, as well as for that of Buddhist 
and Indian ideas. Oldcnberg’s book is a perfect exposition . 
Pall Buddhism cannot be belter described, or the intellectual 
and moral factors more artistically demonstrated, and the 
idea winch a Sinhalese doctor makes of his religion and 
destiny more precisely set out. Oldcnberg’s error was to 
entitle Ills book Buddha, his life, his doctrine, his com- 
munity. lie should have added, ‘ according to Pah sources 
and the iinnciplos of the Sinhalese Church ’ Now by 
commenting on the Sinhalese traditions ■without exactly 
fixing their date and character there is a risk of falsifying 
the history of Buddhism in its general spirit and in its very 
sigmlication. . . Too easily persuaded that they know 
piiiiiitive Buddhism, European [Pah] exegetes regard the 
diflcrcnt Canons of the Churches of the North as almost 
modern compositions, in which heretical, adventitious, and 
heterogeneous doctrines have become deliiute m the course 
of centuries ” ^ 

To estimate this accusation fairly it is necessary to 
recognize to what extent the Pah cxegetes were right. It is 
a fact that there arc numerous works in Sanskrit which are 
“ almost modern compositions ”. It is also true that m 
them there is much that is heretical, adventitious, and 
heterogeneous. This is not mere" modern theory It is 
admitted by the authors of these late w'orks themselves 
They taunted the older schools with clinging to the letter 
rather than the spirit. They even admitted that their 
opponents’ teaching really was the Buddha-word, but main- 
tained that Buddha taught it to the simple-minded merely 
as a preliminary, and meant it to be superseded by the 
higher doctrine, the new goal of life and the new pliilosophical 
conceptions which they called Mahay »a Stcherbatsky 
I Bouddhimie, itudes et maUnaux, pp. 2 ff , Ijondon, 1898. % 
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declares that Buddhism “ resulted, 500 years after the demise 
of the Master, in what may be called new 
religion, reposing on a quite differ^H^^^VOPhic 
foundation 

If this were all, it would appear that the Pali scholars 
were right. But to show that the Pali sources are older does 
not prove that they are primitive These scholars assumed 
that all the works in Sanskrit showing a connection with 
Pah must have been translated from Pah But these related 
Sansknt works are distinct both from the Mahayana com- 
positions and the Pah, and belong to the Canon of the 
Sarvastivada and its branches These schools had trans- 
lated them, not from the Pali of the Tlifll^Hins, but from 
their own Scriptures in the Prakrit dialect in which they 
were at first composed It is now possible to see how they 
all developed from one nucleus of doctrine prcscrv’cd by 
memory, but were gradually differentiated owing to the 
precarious method of their preservation in widely separated 
communities ^ 

The language of the Pah Canon is described by the com- 
mentators as Magadhi (the language of Magadha) There 
can be no doubt that this was the original language, but it 
IS now usually held that Pah as we know it must have 
de% eloped in the west of India, and the probability is that 
the present Pah Canon comes from a Buddhist community 
of monks in the region of Ujjeni (Ujjain), who adapted it to 
their own dialect It still retains traces of an earlier dialect 
1 ^ the verse passages The Sarvastivada schools went 
further, and turned the whole of their Canon into Sanskrit, 
though in this case also traces of a popular dialect, a form 
of Prakrit, appear in the metrical passages The Mahavastu, 
W’hich also aims at being Sansknt, preserves many more 
traces of its original Prakfit. 

I 

^ The conception of Unddhxst A'trvdna, p 4, Leningrad^ 1927 Nevertheless 
L de Vall^ Poussin, at least as late as 1902, continued to hold that the 
Mah&y&na was as old as the Sinhalese doc'tniic ** Nous ne pcnsoriB pas que 
les tr^itions, les vinayas et les dciginrs du Grand V6hioule, ni mSnje c eux du 
V^hicuJe tantnque soicnt moins archaiqucs ou moms anciens Joum» As,, 
11,1902, p 238 

* This IS now recognized by de la Vall^ Poussin " Nous parlons, au 
BiDgulicr, du Canon 11 n'est pas douteux qu'un corps con8id6rable 
d’l^cntures a scrvi de |)ase aux deux canons que nous connaissons, canons 
des sectes sthavinennel, le canon de langiie palic et le canon sanscnt des 
Sarv4stiv&dinB on pew d^igncr ce corps d'Ecntures sous le nom de Canon 
tA)uddhique " Le dogme et la philosophte du Bouddhtsme, p 97, 
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The Tipitaka 

“ that the books of the Canon as a whole 
are not^^mentic ; that the Canon was not eomposed and 
compiled in one and the same period of time that even 
the first two Pitakas (to say nothing of the Abhidhainma) 
cannot possibly have been presented as hnished before 
either the ‘ first ’ or the ‘ second ’ Council, even if these 
events took place at the intervals assigned to them.” i 
This conclusion, in the sense that we do not possess a 
verbatim report of the discourses, is so obvious that it 
scarcely nccda^^^ting, but it is quite negative. We know 
that the Budtma^ord— everything that Buddha wa^ held 
to have given as a rule or taught as a doctrine— v.as pre- 
served for centuries bv memoiizing Tlie statement in 
the Pall Chronicles that rhe Serqitures were first written 
down m Ceylon in the reign of Vattagiimam (iJt)-17 n.c ) 
IS of little significance. There maj have then been such an 
oflicial recension, but it is probable that much had been 
written down before However that may be, the piactice 
of learning it bv heart was for long the only means of pre- 
serving it , there was thus no means of preserving a di finite 
order, or even of being certain that any discourse was really 
the word of the Master * 

The disciples felt these diflieultics, for we find n, the 
Scriptures a discourse attributed to Buddha giving four 
rules for determining the genuineness of any doubtful passage 
We can accept the fact that the monks found these ruhft 
necessary and made use of them, without supposing that 
Buddha, forsccing the diffieulties to conic, actually formu- 
lated them. The rules are. (1) if a monk savs that he has 
heard directly from the Lord anytlyng as being the Dhamma, 
the Vinaya, or the teaching of the Master, it is to be com- 
pared with tile Sutta or shown to exist in the Vinaya If it 
does not correspond, it is not the word of the Lord, and is to 
be rejected. The same method is to be used (‘2) if a monk 
says he has received it from an assembly (sangha) of monks 
with a leader, or (3) from a number of learned elders who 

‘ JPTS , 1908, p 2 k 

* One of the earliest means of classify iiif; them to divide tin in into 
small groups (usually ten) and to record tlie titles of tw suttos of each grouj 
III a verse called an Vdiana * 
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have acquired the Agamas, and who know by heart the 
Dhamma, the Vinaya, and the Matika, or (4) from such a 
single learned elder.* 

The division of the Scriptures into two classes, discipline 
and doctrine, was inevitable. But in these rules we find a 
third division, the Malika, a term now applied to the lists 
of subjects discussed in the class of Abhidhamma, but also 
used as a synonym of Abhidhamma. This last class, though 
not recognized by some schools and evidently later than the 
others, now forms the third part of the Triple Basket, the 
Tipitaka (Skt. Tripitaka). The term pitaka as a division 
of the Canon is not m the Scriptures, but must be as old as 
the third century b c , for the term peiakt, “ reciter of the 
Pitaka ”, occurs in inscriptions of that date.® The term 
panca-nehdytka, “ reciter of the five Nikayas,” also occurs, 
showing that the division of the Suttas into Nikayas or 
Agamas already existed The arrangement of the whole 
Tipitaka is as follows . — 


A VlNAYA-PlTAKA 

The rules of discipline, contained in two chief sections 
followed by a minor work. 

I. Svtta-vibhanga.^ Consisting of the Patimokklia rules, 
each rule being followed (1) by a verbal commentary 
explaining each word of the rule, (2) an account of the 
incident which led to the promulgation of the rule, some- 
Ffmes forming extensive legends, (3) special cases and 
exceptions The portion of the Patimokkha which deals 
with the summoning of the Uposatha is given m the 
Mahavagga under the rules for holding Uposatha. 

« 

’ Ang II, 167 , Digha, ii, 1Z3 Thu sutta is itself an example of how 
accretions could occur The four rules at some period existed, and some 
pious monk, doubtless convinced that they were Buddha’s own rules, turned 
them into a sutta, which Buddha was supposed to liave uttered a day or 
two before his death Its unhistorical character is shown by the fact that 
It includes the Mktika, and refers to the Agamas Agama is the SarvBati- 
vada term for the collections usually called Nikhyas m Pah 

' This and other terms are discussed by Rhys Davids m Dtal, i, p xu. 
In Av Sat No. 84 inpita as the name of a knower of the three Pitakas 
occurs 

* The arrangementiof this portion can be seen from the anal}rsis of the 
Pfttimokkha above, ptl5 B 
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II The Khandhakas 
1. Mahdvagga (Great Scries) 

(1) Rules for admission to the Order. 

(2) Uposatha meeting and recital of the Patimokkha. 

(3) Residence during Retreat in the rainy season {vassa). 

(4) The ceremony concluding Retreat {pavdrana). 

(5) Rules for the use of leather for shoes, dress, and 

furniture. 

(6) Medicine and food. 

(7) The kathma ceremonies for the annual making and 

distributing of robes 

(8) Material of robes, sleeping regulations, and rules for 

siek monks 

(0) The modes of executing oHicidl acts of the Order 

(10) Proceedings in case of dissensions. 

2 CuUavagga (Small Senes) 

(1, 2) Rules for dealing with offenees that eome before 
the Order 

(3) Reinstalemcnt of monks 

(1) Rules dealing with questions that arise. 

(.5) Miscellaneous rules foi bathing, dress, etc. 

(6) Dwellings, furniture, lodgings. 

(7) Schism 

(8) Treatment of travelhiig monks, those living in the 

forest, etc , and the duties of teachers and novia'w 
(0) Exclusion from the Patimokkha 

(10) The ordinal ion and instruction of nuns 

(11) History of the first Council at Rajagaha 

(12) History of the second Coui^cU at Vcsali. 

Ill, Parivdra. A supplement containing summaries and 
classifications of the rules It may be peculiar to the 
Theravadms, as the Dlpai'amsa speaks of its rejection by 
the Maha^anghikas, but other schools had a supplemen- 
tary work 

The Sarvastiv^a Vinaya follows the same general arrange- 
ment. The first portion, the Vmaya-viManga, corresponds 
to the Sutta-vibhanga ; the second portioif, the Vinayavasiu, 
corresponds to the Khandhakas, and instead of the Parivdm 
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it IS followed by the Vinayakshudrdka, “ minor Vinaya work,” 
and Uttaragrantha.^ The last consists of a senes of questions 
on Vinaya put to Buddha by Upa.li 

The Vinayavasiu of the Mula-Sarvastivadins shows evident 
correspondences in arrangement and subject matter to the 
Khandhakas of the Pali — 

(1) Prarrajyavastu (admission to the Order). 

(2) Poshadhavoitn (XTjiosatha). 

(3) Varshavastu (Retreat). 

(4) Pravdranavastu (ceremony concluding Retreat) 

(5) Kathinavaslu (material for robes). 

(6) Civaravaxtu (rules for robes) 

(7) Carinavasiu (leather for shoes). 

(8) Bhahhajyava<itii (niedieincs) 

(•t) Karmavasiu ^ofiicial acts). 

(10) Pratikshayavastu (possibly on dwellings and lodgings). 

(11) Kdldkdlasarnpadvaniu (on the right and wrong times). 

(12) lihumijaniarasihacaranavastu (rules for travelling 

monks) 

(13) Pankarmanavasiu (executing proceedings) 

(14) Karmabhedavastu (probably corresponds to the Pah 

section on different kinds of official acts, and the 
following section to different kinds of meetings) 

(15) Cakrabhedai'asHu 

(16) Adhikaranax'aslu (rules dealing with cases that arise). 

(17) Sayandsanavastu (rules for beds) 

B SlTIA-PlTAKA (DiIAMMa) 

The doctrinal portion, the Dfiamma (l)harma), exists in 
four or five collections called in Ptili Nikayas, in the other 
schools Agamas. The separate discourses are usually known 
as suttas (sutras) or suttanras (sutrantas), but an earlier term 
used m the suttas themselves is dhammopmiyqya, “ section 
of doctrine.” ^ The separation of this portion into four or 

^ TIub iliL order in Mvytt) (m In the Tibetan ttic Vinayauaslu comes 
tirst It lias scvciitrei) divisions, rrbich only partially correspond with 
tlir above. The two PToitmokslua and the lihikkltuni-mbhanga are numbered 
separately 

•' Suttania, as Ii.is licfn show n by Mr K li Johnston, is a collective term 
formed from sutta, but litre is no real difference of meaning The difference 
appears to be due to ll ic usage of ditfeient classes of reciters of portions of 
the Scriptures The tlrm tiiUa (siilra), lit “ thread ”, refers in brahmimcal 
works to short aphonnic sentences intended to lie committed to memory 
Vr'itli the Buddhists it is any part of this division of the Senptures, which 
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five collections is as early at least as the third century b c., 
as the term pancanekdytka, “ knowing the five Nikayas,” 
shows. This classification appears to have been a purely 
formal one due to convenience in committing to memory, 
the groupings being into (1) long suttas, (2) medium long, 
(8) grouped suttas, (4) suttas arranged on a numerical 
principle. It is not surprising that there should be other 
doctrinal works which did not fit into the fourfold seheme 
The Thcravadins formed them into a fifth Nikaya, but 
much of the material existed also in other schools, and 
among the Sarvastivadins. a school with a long continuous 
growth in India, there was an enormous development, as 
will be seen in the discussion of the nine Angas The Pah 
order and arrangement is as follows . — 


1. Digha-Nikdya {Dlrghdgarna) 

The collection of long discourses, thirty-four suttas arranged 
in three vaggas or senes. 

1-13 Silakkhandha-vagga — ^Each of these has incorporated 
in it a list of moral rules known as the Silas Most of the 
suttas cleseribc the training of the monk m three stages, 
beginning with these moral rules, proceeding to the practice 
of concentration (samadhi), and ending VMth panful, the full 
knowledge of the arahat Several of them discuss the views 
of the brahmins on sacrifice and sacred knowledge, the 
doctrines of \arious religious schools, the value of caste and 
self-mortilication, and expound leading doctrines. 

1 4-23. Mahu-vagga — ^Most of these suttas arc not property 
discourses but legends The most important is the Mahd- 
panmbbdna-iutta, an account of the last daj's and death of 
Buddha and the distribution of his lelics Two others are 
really portions or extensions of this«tkc Mahdsudassana-sutta, 
in which Buddha on his death-bed tells of Ins former existence 
as king Suda^sana, and the J anavasahha-suvta, an extension 
of another discourse which Buddha delivered on his last 

may be a discourse or poem, but which is always given as a separate utterance 
of Buddha or a disciple Its earlier sense is seen in the Pnttmokkha^ where 
It 18 applied to eacli Vinuya rule, and in the title Sutla-vibhan^a The term 
dhamnuipanydya was used by Asoka in the form dmanimapahydya in the 
edict in which hr Tccomrnends portions of Scripture t| tJic monks and nuns 
for study Inscriptions of Asoka, ed Ilultzseli, p 171 Ur >\alle8cr holds 
that suUa is from Skt sdkta, ** well spoken, a h^Tnil*' and this certainly 
fits the diBCourses very well, but when the Canon was turned into Sunskn^ 
nothing was known of this dcnvation, nor do the Jams recogmre it 
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journey. Other legends are the Mahdpaddna-stiMa, an account 
of the last seven Buddhas with the life of Vipassin Buddha 
down to the beginning of his preaching ; Mahd-Gomnda-siitta, 
a previous life of Buddha as Maha-govmda, recorded by 
a heavenly musician, who went up to the heaven of Brahma 
to hear it , Mahd-Satnaya-stUia, the “ great Assembly ” of 
gods who visit Buddha, and who are described by him m 
a long poem. The most important doctrinal discourses are 
the Mahdmddna-mtta on the Cham of Causation, the Mahd- 
SatipaUhdna-suita, on the four contemplations with com- 
mentary on the Four Truths, and Pdydsi-sutta given by the 
elder Kumarakassapa, on the doctrine of a future life and 
reward of actions. 

24-34. Pdttka-vagga . — ^This is the most miscellaneous 
section, and it indicates that dehiiitc doctrinal beliefs about 
the nature of a Buddha had become much developed by the 
time the collection was made Two suttas show Buddha 
explaining the origin and development of the universe (after 
its periodical destruction) and the differentiation of castes. 
There is the legend of the universal king (cakkavattin), 
a prophecy about the next Buddha (Mcttcya or Maitreya), 
a discourse on the thirty-two bodily marks of a universal 
king (which are also the marks of a Buddha), and a spell 
to serve as protection against evil spirits, which was given 
to Buddlia by the Four Great Kings. It became the 
Buddha-W’ord when Buddha repeated it to the monks. 
The Sigdlovdda-sutta, the one discourse addressed to 
8 layman, is really a poem with a prose commentary. The 
last two, Sanglti and Dasuttara, are long lists of classified 
doctrinal terms, and arc ascribed to Sanputta 

2. Majjhima-Nilcaya {Madhyamdgama) 

The division of discourses of medium length, 152 suttas 
m fifteen vaggas There is the same description as m the 
Digha of the life of the monk in the three stages of morality, 
concentration, and enlightenment. This in several suttas is 
brought into connection w'lth the story of Buddha’s 
enlightenment and first preaching. There are several other 
legends of Buddha’s life, his descent from heaven and his 
birth (No 123), ifis debates with the Jains (Nos. 85, 56, 58, 
79, 101, 104), his foster-mother as a nun (No. 146), the 
schism of Devadatta (Nos. 29, 58), and several discussions 
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on caste (Nos, 84, 93, 96). Some are in the form of 
commentaries, and several show a tendency to the Abhidhamma 
style of exposition with classified lists of terms. Twenty-one 
of them are attributed to disciples. 

8. Samyutia-Nikdya (Samyuktdgama) 

The division of “ connected ” suttas m five vaggas divided 
into groups (samyuttas) and these again into smaller vaggas 
of separate suttas. Many short poems and scraps of verse 
are collected in the first, called • — 

(1) Sagdtha-vagga, “ senes with verses ” They are grouped 

in samyuttas according to the characters appearing 
in them, the gods, the king of the Kosalas, Mara, etc. 

(2) Ntddna-vagga, this, like the following, does not indicate 

the subject of the whole, but only of the first ten 
samyuttas on the Nidanas, the twelve links of the 
Cham of Causation. 

(3) Khandha-vagga, beginning with suttas on the five 

khandhas 

(4) Saldyatana-vagga, beginning with suttas on the six 

senses. 

(5) Mahd-vagga, “ the great senes,” beginning with suttas 

on the Eightfold Path. 

4 Anguttara-Nikdya {EhottaTiKdgama) 

Anguttara means “ (one) member beyond ”, and ehoUai ika 
“ having one (member) beyond ”. The division is purely 
numerical, beginning with suttas discussing lists of one tlung, 
lists of two, three, etc , up to eleven The first gives a list 
of the one sight, the one sound, the one scent, etc , which 
occupies the thought of a man or woniaii The last is a list 
of the eleven good and eleven bad qualities of a herdsman, 
and the corresponding qualities of a monk. It is m eleven 
nipdtas (groups), each divided into vaggas, which usually 
contain ten suttas. 


5. Khuddalca-Ntkdya 

The division of minor works. The contends of this Nikaya 
have varied at different times. The following fifteen are at^ 
present recognized m Ceylon : — 
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(1) Khuddaha-pdtha. “The reading of small passages,” 

nine short formulae and suttas mostly occumng 
m other parts of the Seriptures. 

(2) Dhammapada. “ Words of the Doctrine,” a eollection 

of 423 stanzas arranged in twenty-six vaggas. 

(3) Vddna An iidana is a solemn uttcranee spoken under 

the influence of emotion This is a collection of 
eighty udanas spoken by Buddha, mostly in verse, 
and accompanied by the legends of the circumstances 
that led to their being uttered 

(4) Itivuitaka. A collection of 112 short suttas in four 

nipatas with verses. The verses are usually intro- 
duced by iti vuccatt, “ thus it is said ” 

(5) Sutlampdta. “ Collection of suttas,” in five vaggas 

They arc in verse with occasional prose introductions 
and contain some important legendary matter 

(6) Vtmdna-vatthu. “ Stories of celestial mansions,” 

eighty-five poems in seven vaggas, m which beings 
who have been reborn in one of the heavens explain 
the acts of merit that led to their reward 

(7) Peta-vatthu “ Stones of petas,” in which the petas 

are ghosts condemned to a special unliajipy existence. 
There are fifty-one poems on the same model as the 
Vimdna-vatthu 

(8) Thera-gdthd “ Verses of the elders,” stanzas attributed 

to 264 elders 

(9) Therl-gdthd A similar collection of stanzas attributed 

to about a hundred nuns 

(10) Jdtaka Tales of Buddha’s picvious births There 

are verses in each tale, and only those supposed 
to be uttered by the destined Buddha are the 
canonical part Tlie talcs themselves form the 
commentary on the verses, and are said to be 
a translation from the Sinhalese, which is itself 
a translation from an earlier Pali form The number 
547 does not give the exact number of talcs, owing 
to the practice of embedding one tale within another, 
and several tales occur more than once with different 
verses. L 

(11) Niddesa.l “ Exposition,” divided into Mahd- and 

CuUa-Pl iddesa. The former is a verbal commentary 
on the fourth vagga (Atthaka) of the SuUanipdta, 
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and the latter on the fifth vagga (Pardyana) and 
on the Khaggavisdna-mtta m the first vagga They 
contain much Abhidhamma material 

(12) Patuambhidd-magga. “ The way of analysis,” an 
analysis of various concepts, knowledge, heresy, 
the practice of breathing while meditating, etc. 
In method and material it is really an Abhidhamma 
work. 

(18) Apaddna. Accounts m verse of the lives and previous 
lives of monks and nuns. 

(14) Buddhavamsa. “ History of the Buddha-.,” in which, 

m response to a question by Sariputta, Buddha 
gives an aeooimt in verse of his first forming in 
the presence of Dipankara Buddha the ’•esolvc to 
become a Buddha, with the life of Dipankara and 
the succeeding twenty-four Buddhas, including an 
account of himself 

(15) Canyd-pifaka “ The basket of conduct,” i c the 

conduct of the future Buddha in order to attain 
the ten Perfections (pdrami), forming thirtv-fivc 
tales from the Jdtaka veisified Only se\en of the 
ten Perfections arc illustrated. 

There has never been any general agreement even among 
the Theravadins about the number of works in this Pit aka. 
The wliok liftcen are mentioned in Buddhaghosa’s eommciitary 
on the Vinaya, but in the Chinese translation of this 
commentary No 1 is omitted, showing that the original text 
of Buddhaghosa did not admit it ^ 

He also records two earlier traditions, one that the reciters 
of the Digha omitted the first and the last three, calling the 
lest the “Minor book” {khuddaka-gantha) which they 
placed in the Abhidhamma-pitaka , the other that the 
reciters of the Majjhima included* all but the first, and 
placed them ii^ the Sutta-pitaka. The Siam edition omits 
6-10 as well as the last three. 

The four Agamas of the Sarvastivadins have been compared 
with the corresponding Nikayas by I’rofessor Anesaki,® and 

* No 1, ronsistmg of o senes of short tests mostly from tlie suttas, was 
intended for nos lees When they were once collected ilto a separate book 
It would be almost inevitable that it should treated a| Scripture 

• Some problem of the textual history of the Jiuddhist Xcriptures , and The 
four Buddhist Agamas in Chinese Trans As Soc Japan, xxxv, parts 
2, S, 1008 , Le sagaiha-vagga du SamyvUa-mkaya el sea versions chinoises % 
Musion, 1005, pp. 23 ft 
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m more detail by Professor C. Akanuma.^ The result is to 
show a close correspondence in the case of the Digha. The 
Chinese has thirty suttas, two of which are not found in the 
Pall Several of those in the Pah Digha are m other books 
of the Chinese The order of the suttas is different, but 
the same vaggas were known, for the ten in the Chinese 
which come last correspond to the Sila-vagga In the 
Majjhima there are 222 suttas as against 152 in the Pali, 
and nineteen of them are not in the Chinese The material 
also varies more than in the Digha, for many suttas of the 
Chinese Majjhima occur in the Pah Samyutta and Anguttara, 
and vux versa. The differences are greatest in these two last. 
We may conclude that there was once a common slock of 
suttas learnt by heart Probably differences in what was 
remembered had already begun between the two schools. 
The bcginiuiigs of the classiAcation must have originated 
while the schools wcic in close connection, but it evidently 
went on and was completed in each indepcndeutly. 

C. ABHIDnAMMA-PlTAKA 

Unlike the two other IMakas the Abludliamma of the 
Theravadins is quite distinct from that of the Sarvastivadins. 
That of the Therai adiiis consists of seven independent w^orks 
The tradition is that they were thought out by liuddha in 
the fourth week after his cnlightcnincnt . — 

(1) Dhammasangam “Enumeration of dhammas,” i.e. 

» mental elements or processes 

(2) Vihhanga. “ Distinction or determination ” Further 

analysis of the matter of the foregoing. 

(3) DhdtuLatha. “ Discussion of elements ” On the mental 

elements and their relations to other categories 

(4) Puggalapannaitt “ Description of individuals,” 

especially according to their stages along the Noble 

Path. 

(5) Kathdvatthu. “ Subjects of discussion,” discussions and 

refutations of doctrines held by other schools 

(6) Yamaka “ Book of pairs,” called by Geiger an applied 

logic, jrhe subject matter is psychological, and the 

analyst is arranged in pairs of questions. 

' T?ic comparative catalogue of Chinese Agamas and PSli Nikayas. (In 
Japanese ) Nagoya, Japan, 1D29 
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(7) Pafthdna. “ Book of relations,” an analysis of the 
relations (causality, etc.) of things m twenty-four 
groups. 

The Abhidhamma of the Sarvastivadins also consists of 
seven works,*^ one mam work followed by six supplements, 
and unlike the Theravadin Abhidhamma they are not 
attributed directly to Buddha, but to seven disciples, four 
of whom are elders recognized by the Thcravadins 

(1) Jndna-prasthdna, by Katyayanlputra “ The course of 

knowledge.” It is a long work, and discusses most 
of the philosophical concepts (bonds, karma, material 
elements, organs, concentration, views) mxolvcd m 
attaining knowledge 

(2) SavgUi-parydija, bv Maha-Kaushthila or Sanputra 

“ Section lor recitation ” It consists ol lists of 
doctrinal terms arranged nuiiicncallv like the 
Sanglli-hutta in the Digha, on which Takakusu thinks 
it IS modelled 

(.3) Praharana-pdda. by Vasiiimtra. “ IV’ork (on Abl.i- 
dhamina) ” A discussion on dhammas (doctrinal 
concepts) Vasumitra is the name of a well-known 
SarA astn adiii author 

(4) Vijndna-kdya, by Devasarmaii “ tiroii)) (of subjects) 

on consciousness.” Chinest tradition puts the author 
a century alter Buddha’s death 

(5) Dhdiu-kdya, by Puma or Vasumitra “ Group 

(discussing) mental elements ” * 

(6) Dharma-skandhu, by Siiriputra or Maiidgah u\ ana 

“ Aggregate of dharmas,” discussing the chief 
philosophical concepts as m No. 1 

(7) Prajiiapti-idstra, by Mau<lgalvayana ' Rook of 

instruction ” The instni?tion is on cosmological 
and sgciilar matteis, the qualities of a Bodhisattva 
and a Buddha, etc 


Although there is some similarity in these titles to the 
Abhidhamma works of the Thcravadins, the woiks are quite 
independent When wc consider that the cjher two Pitakas 

* They now exist only in Chinese transliilioiis. .ind Ik^ve been Biii.iinariyed 
and analysed by Professor Takiikusu (./PTS 190t 5. 1'P 07 ft) Tin Sanskrit 
names of six of the works omitting Vijnina-kuva are given in .Ifryril 65 
Bu-aion says that the Vaibhashikos of Kaslimir regard them as belonging 
to the word of Buddha (trans by B ObermiUer, ]> 40) 
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have a common basis, it is possible to draw the importa^" 
conclusion that the existing Abhidhamma works are much 
later than the contents of the first two Pitakas, and arose 
when the two schools were definitely separated. Their 
sectarian character is also indicated by a description of the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka quite different from these, which is 
given in the account of the first Council in the Dharmaghpta 
Vinaya.^ This account lets us know what the author of it 
imagined the primitive Abhidhamma to be, and he must 
have relied on his knowledge of the Dharmagupta Canon 
of his time. But although tlus school was a branch 
of the Sarvastivadms, there is no recognition of the 
Abhidhamma as understood either by the Theravadins or 
Sarvastivadins. 

The word abhtdhamnia is found in the suttas It means 
“ further dhamma ” or “ special dhamma ”. In Majjh , 
1 , 214, two monks arc said to hold an abhidhamma discussion 
{abhidhammakathd). The same procedure is referred to in 
Ang., IV, 397, where a monk who duly knows the four Truths 
IS asked a question about abhidhamma and abhivmaya, but 
leaves it alone and cannot expound it Evidently an 
elaboration and analysis of the doctrinal principles is 
intended, just as abhivinaya would mean a casuistic discussion 
of the rules of discipline. There is no separate Abhivinaya, 
for the elaboration of the rules of discipline exists in the 
Vinaya itself The codification of such principles requiring 
exposition would give rise to the vidtika (matrkd), the “ lists ”, 
which form the basis of the Abhidhamma books, and now 
form a kind of table of contents. The elaboration of these 
principles, their definition and their proof by adducing sutta 
passages would form Abliidliamma proper. This is in fact 
what we actually find in the two existing Abhidhamma 
collections. They are two sets of text-books compiled by 
two schools of teachers who indcpendentl}^ undertook to 
expound the same subject matter. 

The Nine or Twelve Angas 

What we may Conclude from the Angas throws an important 
light on the grofvth of the Sarvastivada Canon. In several 
places in the Pah suttas * there is a list of nine divisions of 


' Quoted below, p 278 


Majjh 1, 180. 
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the Dhamma : avMa, geyya, veyydkarana, gdthd, uddna, 
Uivtiitdka, jdiaka, abbhutadhamma, vedalla It does not appear 
to have been originally an actual classification of the works 
in the Scriptures, but a description of the respective types 
of sutta. Three of them, however, uddna, itivvMdka, and 
jdiaka arc the names of actual works But the pro- 
bability is that the terms were at first used generally 
like the rest to describe the character of the composition. 
There arc still many udanas and jatakas in various 
parts of the Scriptures not included in the works of 
those names. 

These nine are also included in an extended list of twelve 
angas, which have been quite arbitrarily called a Mahdydna 
list It IS given in the MahdvyutpaUi, 62, and to the above 
list it adds niddna and avaddna after vddna, and at the end 
upadeia ^ Also instead of ivdalla it has vaipulya. which is 
placed after jdtajta. As the Mahdvyufpatti contains much 
Sarvastivada material, it cannot be concluded that the list 
of twelve angas belongs to Mahayana Several Mahayana* 
works have lists of less than twelve The Lotus, ii, 44 (p. 45), 
has a list of nine. So has the Dharmasangraha (62), and the 
Kdranda-vyvha has a list of ten and one of eleven. They 
all omit ai'oddna, which is a characteristic type of work of 
the Sarvastivadins 

Buddhaghosa defines the angas more than once,* but it is 
evident that in the ease of several of the items all he knows 
about them is a number of suttas which happen to bear the 
name of the anga. Sutta is said to include the Vinaya, ecrtiun 
suttas in \erse, and “ other utterance of the Tathagata named 
sutta ” (’Cyya is sutta which contains gathas, especially 
the first vagga of the Samyutta-nikaya Veyydkarana is the 
whole Abhidhamma-{ntaka and other^ utterances not among 
the other eight angas.* Gdthd, “ verses, ’’are the Dhammapada, 
Thera- and Th»ri-gdthd and those verses in the Suitampdta not 
called suttas. Vddna, itivuttaka, and jdiaka are the works 
so named Abbhutadhamma consists of the suttas that 
describe “ wonderftil events ”. Vedalla is described by giving 
a list of six suttas, two of which have the ti|lc vedalla They 

* It also reads ihvrtttdca (thus-happened) for iHvuttaka, doubtless a wrong 
sanskritization 

* IKgha am , p 23 ^ 

* For the SarviLstivCdins vydkarana is a prophecy by Buddha about thet 
future destiny of a person 
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are said to be in the form of question and answer and to give 
joy and satisfaetion.^ 

The importance of the list of twelve angas lies in the fact 
that it shows the growth of other types of Scripture which 
could not be placed in the Pifakas. That these types began 
not with Mahayana can be seen from the fact that they 
exist as Sarvastivada works. We cannot assume that* the 
Sarvastivadins borrowed a Mahayana form, for it is chiefly 
the Sarvastivada avadanas that were incorporated in the 
Mahayana Canon Wc also find definite evidence for the 
Sarvastivada origin of avadana and other additional terms 
in the Vinaya of the Dharmaguptas, a branch of the 
Sarvastivadins The passage is important enough to be 
quoted. It occurs in the account of the first Council, where 
Anaiida after reciting the Agamas is said to have recited 
the Abhidharma Pitaka 

So also he (Ananda) replied conrrrning the Jataka Sutra, the “ good ” 
Nidana Sutra, the Vaipulya Sutras, the Adbhuta (dhamia) Sutras, 
^he Asadana Sutras, the Upadesa Sutras, the Ku-i Sutra (Vyakarana), 
the Dhannapada Sutra, the Po-lo-ycn Sutra, the “ concourse of 
dangers ” Sutra, the verses ol the Holy One (Muni-gatha), all these, 
composing the miscellaneous collection of Sutras, he spoke of , so 
also of others, in which dilhculties and no dilViculties in meaning were 
discussed, all these m their turns he spoke of, and so was collected the 
Abhidharma Pitaka ' 

It IS not clear whether the “ miscellaneous collection 
of sutras ” is a part of the Abhidhamma, or whether a fifth 
Agania is implied, but the point is not here important. 
We find in it Nidana, Avadana, and Upadesa, the three 
fo-TOs supposed to belong to Mahayana 


The Sarvastivada Avadanas 

It was natural in a literature preserved so long by memory, 

^ The meaning; ist uncertain In form vcdalla {^vaidalya) would be an 
abstract formed from vidala, like vatpiUya from vxpula Skt data means a 
fragment, and it may lie suggested that vxdala, split bpen, expanded/* 
would mean fragmentary, and vcdalla a sutta of fragments This would suit 
the fact that those suit as are of a miscellaneous character and as it were 
made up of fragments I'lie tenn vatpulya is quite distinct, and appears 
, to be a deliberate replacing of the earlier term Although it is best known 
•AS a Mahayana term it was used, as will be seen, by the Dharmaguptas It 
means abundance or ^alliiess, and though tlic exact reason for its use cannot 
lie proved, it was probably a term descrmtive of the very extensive later 
suttas which v^ere excluded from the four Agamas 
‘ This js Beal’s version, Abstract of four lectures, p 79, with the omission 
r^f some of his comments The Fo-lo-yen is jirobably the Pardyana of the 
fSuttanipdta, and the Concourse of dangers ” (rather, “ dangers of inter- 
course ”) the KhaggqmsdfumUta 
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and one m which onginal composition continually went on, 
that there should be spurious and apocryphal works claiming 
a place in the Canon. It would not be easy to insert an 
additional sutta in the four Nikayas after they had been 
classified and numbered, but there was always a number of 
unclassified works, and even when the Theravadms placed 
them in an additional Nikaya no agreement was ever reached 
as to what it contained The literary activity of the 
Sarvastivadins was even greater, for they continued to exist 
in India with a great s)'stem of education and centres of 
literary activity. The three forms of coniposifion, niddna, 
avaddna, and upadesa liceame definilc types of literature,' 
Of these, avaddna is the most import ant ^^^^ate•vcr the 

derivation of the word may’ be, there is no doubt that it 
means “ heroic feat, glorious achievement ”, but this dt scribes 
only the confents, and does not tell how as ,1 class of 
composition Avadana is to be distinguished from the rest. 
Yet the actual Ai'adiinas have a \cry distinct ciiaractcr 
They are either single woiks oi a miml)>.r of these worl^j,. 
made into a collection. One of the best known is the 
Dtiydx add.na, the divine Avadana, and consists of tliirty-eiglit 
tales. A number of them are e.’idcntly tales which illustrate 
the occasion leading to the formulation of a Vinrya rule, and 
S Ldvi has proved that most of tlic work is rompilcd from 
the tales in the Viiiaya of the Mula-Sarvistivadins Three 
other important Avadanas were evidently eomjiiled in .he 
same way, the Aiaddna-satnka, the Karm'a-safaka, and the 
Damamuka “ It was easy for such works to be admitted as 
Scripture, for the tales of which they were composed md?tly 
originated in canonical works, and any composition which 
contained sayings of Buddha might be reckoned as the 
Buddha-word 

The Avadana differs from Jateka first m being a later 
form of literature. Jatakas occur m the earlier parts of the 
Canon, and are tales about previous existences of Buddha. 

^ The narocb also occur in Pali But niddna “ cause, occasion lias 
remained the name of an introductory composition explaining the occasion 
or motive of a work The PrUi vYord apaddna makes it probable that the 
form avaddna is a Prakrit form representing txpa-^ but the derivation is un- 
certain As a type of literature the Pali Apandanamas nothing to do with 
the Sarvftstivadin Avadana There is the Mahdpaddna^sulta in the JHgha, 
and the Apaddnot a work in verse in the Khndd^a-nikayat neither of them 
having any connection as a literary form with Avadana Vpadiia is 

mstmction and it remained with that general meaning m the Phh 

* For these, see Bibliography, p, 294 
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It was by the Theravadins that this type was cultivated. 
They made a special collection, and were able to include 
secular tales and fables of any kind provided that one of the 
characters m the tale was the future Buddha. In the same 
way the Sarvastivadins made collections of Avadanas. Their 
special feature is that an incident is told of a character in 
Buddha’s time, and it is then explained by Buddha as the 
result of some heroic act (avaddna) done in a previous 
existence. It is thus possible for Jataka and Avaduna to 
overlap. The Avadanas have an important doctrinal 
significance, as they eontam evidence for the rise of new 
dogmas during the centuries when the Canon as represented 
by the Vinaya and Agamas was closed This is seen also 
m the Avadana of another school, the Mahdvastu ^ 


The Mahdvastu and Lives of Buddha 

What has been said of the structure of the Avadana 
applies also to the work of another school, the Mahdvastu 
fhis lb a work on a much larger scale than the others, but 
constructed in the same way. It has not always been 
recognized as an Avadana, though it calls itself one. Even 
its introductory statement has been misunderstood, which 
IS, “ the beginning of the Great Story (Mahdvastu) of the 
' Vinaya-pitaka according to the text of the Mahasanghikas, 
the Lokottaravadins of Madhyadesa.” * This seems plain 
enough, and it is at least clear that this is what the work 
actually is. It is not the Vmaya but the “ Great Story ” 
of ,+he career of Gautama Buddha, as conceived by an 
adherent of the Lokottaravada school. In order to tell this 
he goes through the Vinaya and incorporates all the legends 
he can find. To -ahat extent they were in his Vinaya we 
cannot say, but some pf.thc poems, eulogies, and ballads 
come from other parts of the Canon.® In carrying out his 

t 

^ The Pall Uddna shows evidence of having developed in the same way 
There are Udanas, fervent utterances *' of Buddha, scattered throughout 
the Scriptures The work of this name is a collection of such utterances 
with the legends explaining when Uiey were uttered A considerable number 
are from the Vinaya 

* AryamahasamghikSn&ip lokottarav&dinftm madhyade^ikZLn&m p&thcna 
viiiayapitaka««ya mahMostuye fidi Vol ly 2 

* He also has quotations from the VtTndnavaflku and the Buddhavamsa, 
showing that these works, though the latest in the P&li Canon, came from 
India The wildest views have been expressed about the date of the work 
Itv^s evident that the portions contributed by the compiler must be much 
later than the canonical passages which be quotes. For our purpose it is 
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plan, his respect for the Scripture has prevented him from 
weldmg the matter into a consistent unity, but the scheme 
of the whole can be seen. It is the career of the Bodhisattva 
conceived not as the life of one man, but as one instance of 
the career of the Bodhisattvas, who dedicate themselves to 
ages of training and acquiring the requisite qualities for one 
who is to be a saviour of the world. It begins with 
a statement of the stages of the bodhisattva’s career, and 
describes all the legendary events of Gautama’s life down 
to his enlightenment and first public preaching to king 
Bimbisara. The thread of the story often seems to be missing, 
because the connecting link between two portions of narrative 
may not be there, and also because two or more parallel 
accounts of the same events m.ay be given, so that there is 
often an apparent regression The narrative is often broken 
by jatakas introduced to explain the cause of the events 
recorded. Apart from its importance as an instance of the 
later canonical literature, the Mahdvasfu is also of great 
value m preserving much of the older canonical material-* 
which it quotes from the Scriptures of the Lokottaravadirs, 
and It throws light especially on the development of dogmatic 
views about a Bodhisattva and Buddha. 

There are two other works of AvadSna type, closely related 
to the Mahdx’astu in that they give a biography of Buddha. 
The first, which exists only in Chinese, has been translated 
by S Beal under the title. The Roinantic Legend of Sdkya 
Buddha (London, 1875), and he declared it to be a version 
of the Abhinishkramana-mtra The Chinese title, however, 

IS Fo-pan-hwg-tsi-chtng, which Nanjio (No 680) restores as 
Buddha'jmrva-caryd-sangraha-hutra, “ Sutra of the collection 
of the previous life of Buddha.” It forms a better arranged 
account thqn the Mahdvastu, and it is easy to see that it is 
constructed from Vmaya material* Much of it corresponds 
closely with tjic Pali Vmaya, but a note at the end states 
that it belonged to the Dharinaguptas, and it was doubtless 
based on their Canon. The note also mentions the names 
of five lives of Buddha as current in different schools. Beal’s 
note seems to imply that they are different names of the 
same work. One of them is Ta-sse, which he correctly 

only necessary to note that the canonical matter forming the bulk of 
work belongs to a HinayAna school parallel to Uie Theravoda and Su» 
vAstivAda, end that it contributed to the buddhology of Mohay&na 
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interprets as Mahdvastu, and which is doubtless our 
Mahdvastu, as it belonged to the Mahasanghikas. It is 
clear that not one book in the different schools is meant, 
but that each school possessed its own life of Buddha.^ 

Another title of one of these lives, given by Beal as that 
of the book of the Sarvastivadins, is Ta-chong-yen, “ Great 
magnificence,” which Vasiliev identified with the Lalita- 
vistara. But the latter title means “ extended account of 
the sports (of the Bodhisattva) ”, and it is a Mahayana 
work. It is, however, easy to see that the Lalila-vuttara 
|is based largely on Sarvastivada material, and this material 
may even have been the work called “ Great Magnificence 
The LaLiia-mstara, besides containing mueli avadana matter, 
stiU retains direct evidence of having once been a Sarvastivada 
avadana, for it has two beginnings After the usual intro- 
duction of a Mahayana sutra, saying that the Lord once 
dwelt at 8 ra,vasll, it begins over again “ At that time 
the Lord was dwelling near the great cily of Isravasti, 
honoured, reverenced, respected, worshipped ” If tlie words 
“ at that time ” were omitted, we should have the same 
abrupt beginning as wc find in the avadanas, followed by 
the same stereotyped list of cpith^s, satkrto, gurukrio, etc. 
This looks like a survival of the original beginning of an 
avadana. The work is of much gi eater literary ability than 
the Mahdvastu. The narrative is well ordered, and much of 
it, both 111 prose and verse, corresponds closely to the Pah, 
but IS most probably from the Sarvastivada Canon. Besides 
this there arc long verbose passages of purely Mahayana 
origin, as well as poems very different from the canonical 
verses which it quotes. They are often in elaborate metres 
and in very corrupt Sanskrit due to their having been 
adapted and Sanskritized as far as possible from a Prakrit 
dialect. ' • 

Another work may be mentioned here, thqiigh it is not 
canonical, as being the chief Pali authority for Buddha’s 
life. It IS the introduction to the Jdtaka, the Niddna-kathd, 
“ discussion of the causes or occasions (of Buddha’s deeds 
recorded in the Jdtaka).'” It was composed in Ceylon, and 
the author has compiled the first part by quoting largely 
from the Buddhavamsa. The rest, from the decision to be 
born to the first preaching, is based on the Canon and the 
1 See Noiijio'b note, Cal No 080 
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old Sinhalese commentaries, to which the author directly 
refers. The reputation of the Pali Canon has given a quite 
spurious authority to the Niddna-kathd It was treated as 
equally canonical, but whatever the age of that Canon, the 
Niddtia-kathd cannot be earher than the fifth century a.d. 
The author probably knew the Lalita-visiara or one of the 
rival works, for he protests against the story that Buddha, 
when he was tempted by Mara’s daughters in the guise of 
old women, condemned them to remain in that state 

Mahdydna canonical hterature 

The origin of the Maliayana Scriptures is even more 
obscure than that of the original collections In form they 
are a continuation of the same type of hterature — discourses 
purporting to have been delivered at various places by 
Buddha usually during his earthly career Bui they are 
expressly termed Mahayana sutras, and they often attack 
the doctrine of the older collections About their real oritry 
naturally nothing is expressed in the works themselves. 
Everything that can be said about their date, authorship, 
and provenance is mere supposition 

Some of their characteristic doctrines can already be, 
traced in the Avadanas of the Sarvaslivadins and 
Mahasanghikas Such doctrines must have been taught 
in the riioiiastci ICS, and we find the teaching about 
bodhisattvas, tlie Perfections, and the tWo kinds of truth 
infecting even Ccvlon Buddhism The doctiine that 
bodhisattvas utter true teaching owing to their being ins[Ilred 
by the direct power of Buddha (buddhdnubhdvena) is frequent 
in the Mahayana sutras, and it is possible that their composers 
may have been influenced by some such theory, v^hich would 
make it ‘ unnee cssary to class aH the sutras as conscious 
fabrications. ^ 

Mahayana doctrine was expounded by Nagarjuna in the 
second century a.d., and we can certainly hold that some 
of the sutras were in existence a century, perhaps two 
centuries, earlier ^ But we cannot point to any one of them 
and feel sure that it belongs to the first ’century b c The 

* Mr Kunura thinks that Buddha himself taught Maliayiliia “ It was a 
fact that Buddha preached lus * IntroBpectioaal doctrines ’ in an esot^<^ 
mystical garb for the advanced disciples ” The terms Ilinapdna aui 
Mahdjfdna, p^56. 
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question of division into schools is also obscure. The two 
earher Mahayana schools, that of Nagarjuna and that of 
Vasubandhu, both called themselves Mahayana, and both 
taught the doctrine of the void and the career of the 
bodhisattva. We do not know how far their peculiar doctrines 
brought them into distinct opposition as sects. Many of the 
Mahayana sutras are not sectarian at all. Some of them 
emphasize special doctrines of buddhology, or present 
imaginative mythology, which may have been accepted 
by any Mahayana sect. The most we can say about the 
sutras IS that they fall into groups. So far as they have 
sectarian features their relationship is rather that they 
arose in certain literary centres The most distinctive in 
doctrine and probably the oldest is the Prajnaparamita 
group Another group is that which emphasizes the worship 
of Amitahha. The Lankdvatdra is distinct from both, not 
only in its Yogachara doctrine, but also in its distinct literary 
character, which suggests South India 
•••’ The Mahayana literature as a whole now exists in Chinese 
and Tibetan translations. Not much is to be learned as to 
Its origin from the present arrangement. In both countries 
. Buddhist works continued to be introduced for ccntuncs 
and translated. This was chiefly between the seventh and 
fourteenth centuries, and the works are arranged in 
systematic groups, which doubtless to some extent preserve 
the Indian arrangement. 

The three Pitakas remained in name m the Mahayana 
schools. They retained the old Vinaya, which was that of 
one or other of the Sarvastivada schools from which they 
developed ^ The Chinese who visited India took everything 
they could find, and they translated the Vinaya of several 
schools The Tibetan Vmaya has essentially the same rules 
as the Pall, but the ' comroentarial part, though often 
containing the same legends, is much more exteirsive. A good 
idea of its contents caif be obtained from Rockhill’s Life of 
the Buddha, which consists chiefly of legends drawn from it. 

* Dr N. Dutt makes the astounding statement that “the MahBy&msts 
lacked a leell-codihed iVinaya corresponding to that ot the Jlfnayanists ” 
{Aspects, p. 290), as if the schools that adopted MahUyBna had not always 
been in possession of a well-codified Vinaya. The ancient Vinaya belonged 
as much to them as to the Hlnay&nists They added a compendium of rules 
for-bodhisattvas, but even thp bodhisattva, if he was a monk, still had the 
V/iaya rules to keep, and even though he began as a layman, he was always 
a monk in the higher stages of his career. 
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The Abhidharma was ako preserved by the Mahayanists, 
i.e. the seven Abhidharma books of the Sarvastivadins. 
They were translated into Chinese with the two commentaries, 
and now exist only in that form The teaching was 
systematized in Vasubandhu’s Ahhidharmakosa and its 
commentaries, and this was translated both into Chinese 
and Tibetan, but as this work is not a part of the Scriptures 
the Tibetan Canon contains no proper Abhidharma. But 
the Mahayanists, wanting to have an Abhidharma of their 
own, made a quite artificial division by taking a group of 
their sutras and commentaries and calling it Abhidharma. 
In the Tibetan they are the Piajndpdramitd sutras, and in 
the Chinese the Vajracrhedtka with commentaries and 
a number of works by Maitreya, Vasubandhu, rind others 
Burnouf, althougli he knew the Abhidharmakoia, accepted 
the Prajiidpuramitd as amply representing the \hludharma, 
and he added three or four similar sutras That is the reason 
why Abhidharma used to be translated “ Metaphysics 

The Tibetan Scriptures, known as the Kanjut {bkah-hgyur^ 

translation of precepts,*' are in seven di\ isions The first 
IS the Vinaya as described above (p 267) The other six 
consist of sutras and tantras, works giving instructions for 
the pciformancc of spells and expounding tantne doctrine 
The fiftli division has the special name of sutra, but all 
are in sutra-forni, except for a number of avadanas and 
poems. It lb impossible to describe the whole in detail, and 
It will lie sufficient to point out the most important sutras, 
especially those which have been discussed abovc.^ AflcrJ;he 
Vinaya in seven divisions follow — 

(2) Prajiidpdramitd — There are five large recensions in 
100,000, 25,000, 18,000, 10,000, and 8,000 verses respectively 
They arc* ih prose, and their Iciiglb is reckoned according 
to the corresponding number of verses of thirtj -two syllables. 
The shorter ones are said to be abridgments, but they are 
really independent treatments of the same subject matter. 
That in 8,000 verses, Ashtasdhasriha, has been discussed 
above (p. 215). Then follow eighteen small works down to 
the Ekdkshari, which is the Perfection of wisdom in the one 

’ Csoina (^vc an analysis in Krs.vol 20,1836-0 In 1843 the Imjierial 
Academy of St. Petersburg published Uie iiidc^ of another reoeiision n ith a 
preface by I J, Schmidt It contains 1,083 items of very varying length 
100 volumes 
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letter A. The best known of these is the Vajracchedikd 
(p. 214). 

(8) Buddhdvatamsaka (Adornment of Buddha). This is 
a collection of sutras in which Buddha appears on the top 
of Mount Meru and in various heavens. It is a glorification 
of Buddha and the career of the bodhisattvas. Some idea 
of it can be gamed from the references to the Dasabhumika 
above (p 204) and from the words of Professor Suzuki 
(p 252). It contains distinct Yogachara doctrine. 

(4) Ratnakuia (Jewel-peak). This consists of forty-four 
sutras, and several have been published The Rdshtrapdla- 
pariprcchd, describes the qualities of a bodhisattva, and 
contains a striking prophecy of the decay of Buddhism 
both in doctrine and morals ^ The Prajndpdramitd in 700 
verses appears in this section. 

(5) Sutra. This is the largest section, and includes all 
the sutras, about 800, not elsewhere classified. The first 
as the Bhadrakalpika-sutra, giving a list of all the Buddhas 

"■'..ho have appeared and will appear m this “ good cycle ” 
(bhadrakalpa) Usually there are five including Maitreya, 
but according to this doctrine there arc to be 1,000.* Then 
follows the well-known Lahta-vistara (p, 282), and among 
them are also the Lankdvatara (p 280), the Lotus (p. 179), 
the Sukhdvatl-vyuha (p. 193), the Kdranda-vyuha (p. 190), 
and the Mahdmegha-suira, a spell for obtaining rain. The 
list closes with a number of Sarvastivada works, several 
collections of avadanas, and single avadanas contained in 
thf Avaddna-^ataka Last come thirteen sutras translated. 
Peer says, from the Pali, but the titles are Sanskrit, and the 
source is more like Sarvastivada Two are not identifiable 
in the Pall. It is significant that four of them are spells : the 
Mahdsamaya-sutra {Digha, u, 253), the Atdndtiya-sutra {Digha, 
111 , 194), and the two lor removing eclipses, Surya- and 
Candra-sutra (Sarny., i, 50). They all occur iia the collection 
of spells used in Ceylon known as the Paritta or Pirit-pota. 

(6) Nirvdna. This consists of two sutras on the death 
of Buddiia. The basis is the .same as the Mahdpartnibbdna- 
sutia of the Pali^ The sutra lent itself to expansion, as it 

’ Ed by L Finot, who has translated the passage 

' It was translated from the Mongolian by I J Schmidt in 1834. F. Weller 
l^.s onafysed the names in T lusend Buddhanamen des Bhadrakalpa Leipzig, 
1928 The doctrme of the tliousaiid Buddhas is given in Bu-ston’s History of 
Buddhism, p. 90 (traiisl ObermiUer) 
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was easy to insert discourses which were held to have been 
given at the time Similar expansions took place in the Pali, 
but the additions were kept separate (p 269) 

(7) Tantra. This in the St. Petersburg edition is divided 
into two, 464 items of tantra proper and 202 dharanls 
Dharanis, however, occur in both portions. 

Many of these works arc ritual magic with instructions 
for making the magic circles and performing the spells for 
curing diseases, rain-makmg, overcoming an enemy, taming 
animals, increasing understanding, winning long life, etc 
The tantras introduce female divinities and demons, beings 
who supjily energy to the Buddhas and bodhisattvas by 
union with them The Kalacahra. says Csoma, is the fir<-l 
original work of a tantrie system that originated in the 
north, and was introduced into India m the tenth century 
It refers to the Muhammadans and mentions Mecca The 
Suvarnapi ahhdia is also placed in this section This is rather 
an indication of its late date than of any special connection 
with tantra, but spells arc prominent in it It was a populst 
work, as is shown by the different recensions. The Tibetan 
version, like some of the other works, was translated from 
the Chinese It is followed by five spells known as I he 
Panraraksha, “the five protections” (for deliverance from 
diseases, pain, etc ) Manuscripts of these arc very common 
and indicate their great jiopiilanty. 

The Chinese haic presoivcd their Canon in the form of the 
Tnpitaka. The translations have been analysed bv Biinyiu 
Nanjio^in Ins Catalogue of the Chinese tianslation of^thc 
Buddhist Tnpitaka ^ The div ision of the sutras is similar 
to that of the Tibetan, but thcie is no tantra class. It is 
more complete in jircserving the lllna^aiia sutras, w'hich 
are kept qpite distinct, as are also the Abhidharina and 
Vmayas of the older schools. Ma’ny works not strictly 
canonical, such as conmientarics, have been included. 

Another Tibetan collection of non-fcanonical works is the 
Tanjur (bstan-hgyur), “translation of commentaries” It 
consists of one volume of hymns (stotras), 87 volumes of 
commcntaiies on the tantras, and 136 oiitthc sutras. The 
last division also includes grammatical and medical works 
and original works by Tibetan authors. 

’ To tliiH Lt Canon bouddliique en Cbint of I>r P C Hagrlii, Pans, lB2b, 
makes valuablis additions 
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THE EIGHTEEN SCHOOLS 

There are at least six accounts of the origin of the eighteen 
schools.^ The best known is that of the Pah Chronielcs. 
The number eighteen is traditional, but in fact more than 
this number are recorded. The Chronicles get out of the 
difficulty by placing eighteen of them before the third 
Council. In the other accounts some of the names are 
dropped, evidently names of schools which no longer existed, 
and in their place are put others which had become 
prominent later. All represent the first secession as due to 
,the Mahasanghikas. Then according to the Chronicles the 
.divisions were as follows • — 

Mah-isanghikas 


Gokulikas Kkavyohunkas Cetiyavodas 

Paniiattivadas Babussutakas 

In Vasumitra this becomes — 

1 Mahasanghikas. 

2. Ekavyavaharikas. 

3. Lokottaravadas 

4. Kaukkutikas or Kukkiihkas. 

5. Bahusrutlyas 

6 Prajfipptivadas. 

7. Caityasailas. 

8 Apara Kailas. 

9. Uttarasailas. 

This is essentially the same list with additions. The 
Lokottaravadas ,are the real Mahasanghikas, and the two 
last schools here added may be the Aparaschyas and 

^ DpvH V, Mfivs V , Vasumitra ui Masuda, Ongin and doctrines of the 
^rly Indian Buddhist Schools, and in Vasihev, /liidd/kismus, P 2t4, Bhavya 
m Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 191 , T&ranUtha gives accounts according 
to Ave schools, p 270 
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Pubbasehyas mentioned as late schools by the Kathavatthu 
commentator. Bhavya and the rest ha^e Purvasailas for 
Uttarasailas The Gokulikas have become Kaukkutikas, 
Kukkuhkas, and even Kaurukullakas. The KalhavaUhu 
commentator says that they declared all compound things 
to be utter kukhuld, < inderheajis, perhaps a doctrine 
developed out of their name. Nothing more is knovin of 
thcni (^okula may be a ()uite independent name of local 
significance. There is further change m the Sarvastivada 
list ^ . — 

1 Mahasangliikas. 

2 Purvasailas 

ii Ap'irasailas 

4 Haimax at. is 

5 Lokottarax ad.xs. 

(5 Piajnaptivadas 

Here four have disajipcared, and the Haimax atas havft 
been added This ean be cxjdaincd if xxc suppose that tlif 
recorders did not dcjiend inertly upon traditional lists, but 
xvere iiinuoiieed by the actual state of the sects as they knew 
thorn What they recorded as Maliiisaiighika sects would 
necessarily be those which claimed to belong to that gioup. 
From this jioint of xicw the Aparasailas and Purv.isailas 
xxoiild be rightly included. They held Mahasatighika 
doclnius, but being south Indian sects thej' are much later 
than the otheis Then lateness is rec6gmzcd by the 
Kathavatthu coniinentator, though he shows their close 
conned roll xxith the Maliasanghikas in doctrine The niost 
significant name is Prajfiaptivada, the doctrine that know'- 
ledge IS not real but conyeiilion It is probable that we 
have here a reference to the Mahayana cjiistomologieal 
tJieones.® •These theories were ce»taHily in existence when 
the above lists were compiled It has been noticed that 
there is no difect connection between the Mahaxaiia epis- 
temology and the budhisattxa doctrine Tlie Latter came 
from the Sarv^tivadins, and the Maha}.inisls appeal to 
have received their two characteristic doctrines from these 
two independent sources. 

* This IS the list of Hlvifut . disxusscd aboxc Ip dS) , it gi\cn .ilso Iw 
Tarnnatlm, p 271, who attributes it to \iiut.idi'V* 

* It IS of course a comiilctc anachronism to place its origin ns early as 
the second century after Uuddhn’s death. 
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The Haimavatas are classed by Vasumitra as Theravadins 
The Kaihdvatthu commentator merely mentions them 
(Hemavatas) as a late school. They were certainly not the 
old Theravada, but they may in Vasumitra’s time have 
claimed to be Theravadas or Sthaviras. 

The next great secession from Theravada is represented 
thus by the chronicles — 

Mahimsasakas 

I _ 

I I , 

Sabbatthn adas Dliuiiimaf'ultikas 

I 

Kassapikiis 

Samkantikas 

■ I 

Suttaviidas. 

Here too we have a group of closely related schools, of 
Vhich the actual historical oiigm could hardly have been 
Ifiiown. Then, treated as an independent secession, 

Vajjiputtakas 

Dhammuttarikas 

I 

Bhodrayrtmkns 

I 

Cliandncarikas 

I 

.Samnullyas 

These two groups of eleven schools with the six of the 
Mahasanghikas and the Theravada itself form the eighteen 
schools rccognucd by the Chronicles. In these two last 
groups the best known schools occur, for tliev are those ivhieli 
continued in India unpl quite late tiiius. . Vasumitra 
makes both groups to be secessions from Sarvastivada 
This school, he says, separated from the Th*ra\ada at the 
beginning of the third century after Uuddtia’s death. Then 
also in the third century the Vat sijiutriyas from the Sar- 
vastivadas From the Vatsiputrlyas . 

i 

1. Dharmottarlyas 
2 BhadrayaiiTyas 
8/' Sammatiyas 
4. Channagirikas. 
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These, except for variations in the names, agree with those 
in the Chronicles. 

Immediately afterwards also from the Sarvastivadas the 
Mahimsasakas separated, and from them 

1 . Dharmaguptikas 

2. Kasyaplyas 

3. Sautriinfikas or Samkranlivadas. 

These two groups with some other variations are treated 
in the Sarvastivada list as constituting the Sammatlya and 
Sarvastivada groups (p. 38) 

Wheic the forms of the names differ from those in the 
Chronicles the prohahihty is that the Sanskrit forms aic 
right. The Vajjiputtakas of Vesali were never a secession.' 
It was their practices, according to one tradition, which 
caused the first secession, but the first sect oi “hool was 
the Mahasanghika.* The later Vajjiputtakas, who seceded 
after the Sariastivada group, are called Vatsiputrlj as iB 
the Sanskrit. As these continued to exist in the norfli, 
where the accounts were comjnled, the latter form is more 
likely to be correct. They were pcojile of the Vatsa country, 
and it IS not known whether Vatsiputra was the name of 
u leader or a general name for the peojile of +he distiiet. 
Dharmottarl^a and Uhadrayanlva also look like names 
formed from the personal names Dharmottara or Dhai - 
niuttara and lihadrayana, and so with Dhqrmaguptika and 
Kas)ui>i}a Bhadrayana looks like a corruption It is 
not really an addition to knowledge to translate Bhadra^-a- 
nika “ Lucky ^'chlcle ” and Dhanimaguttika “ Norm- 
guard ” Still othci names occur which do not lurmsh 
real information, even il he were sure of their etymology 
There are hq)f a dozen forms of Cliaiidagiii ika or Cliamiagirika 
The Chinese chose a form which* m’eans ‘‘ Six -T owners ”. 
The name proljably comes from some jilace-name where the 
school was established, as was certainly the case with seieral 
names like Purvasaila, “ cast rock ”. Andhakas and Uttara- 
pathakas are collective terms used for southern and northern 
schools respectively. 

The different accounts have much in common, foi they 
were speaking to some extent of schools which existed round 

^ Mib Rhys Davids iii tlie genealojficul tree {Points of Controversy) makes 
the Vajjiputtuki|p the first secession with the Malifisaiiglukas leading nowhere 
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about them. When they give their views on the ongin of 
the secessions they appear to be theorizing. One view makes 
the Sarvastivada originate from the Mahim4asaka, and 
another view reverses this It is a point on which the rival 
schools were not likely to agree, and the history of the 
schools did not begin to be written until long after exact 
knowledge of the original disputes was lost. How little 
was actually known about the circumstances of the 
secessions can be seen from the two entirely different accounts 
of the secession of the Mahasanghikas. According to one 
account it was purely a matter of discipline, and according 
to another a series of doctrmal questions. Yet neither of 
these matters appear characteristic in the later history of 
that school. Przyluski rejects both explanations. He says 
that the Great Assembly (Mahasangha) was the meeting 
of all belicicrs, religious and lay peojile, that originally it 
was held on feast days, when the more learned preached the 
doctrine, and all publicly confessed their faults ; that when 
tt.c congregation of the religious was constituted, it became 
the custom in different groups to convoke only the Assembly 
in the strict sense, to the exclusion ol the laics ; that this 
practice had the advantage of safcguaidiiig the prestige of 
the religious by permitting them to confess their faults 
behind closed doors , t hat it appears to hav c been 
inaugurated in the coniniumties of the West ; and that 
the Mahasanghika scot, localr/td in the East, for long 
preserved the ancient custom, to which it probalily owed 
its,panie.^ 

The Mahavamsa tells us that besides the seventeen schools 
which arose m the second century after Buddha’s death there 
were six later ones that arose in I'lulia and two m Ceylon : 

The Ileinavatas, Rajagir^vas, iind also the Siddhit^liakas, the 
Pubbasehya monks and alsiu the Aparasi liyas. 

The Vajinyas — these six also separated in Jainbudlpa The Dhamma- 
rucis and the Stigaliyas irpurat^ in t'eylnn 

These are sects which the Chroniclers and commentators 
evidently knew, but they tell us nothing of their origin. 
This makes it unlikely that the later accounts, which classify 
some of them with the older groups, knew anything of their 
real history. The Ceylon sects have been discussed above 
!((> 40). * 

’ Lt Bouddhisme, p 20 , no evidence is given for ^11 this. 
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B C Law in A study of the Mahdvastu Calcutta and Simla, 1030 ) 
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I 
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and Gyut [Tantra], ^ing the 2nd— 7th divisions of the Tibetan 
work, entitled the Kah-gyur. by A. Csoma Korosi, in Asiatic 
liesearches, xx, Calcutta, 1830 

Anali/se du Kandjour. 1, Feer Lyon, 1881 (Based on the above and 
on the Analysis of the Uulva ) 

A catalogue of the Chinese Iranslatum of the Buddhist Tnmtaka bv 
B Nanjio Oxford, 1883 ’ ^ 
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Professor Tcramoto Kyoto, 1930-2 
^atasdhasnka-prajiidpdramitd lotted by P Chosa Pt 1 If Calcutta 
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Erkenntnis (lottingcn, 1014 ) 

VajTacthedxkd Edited by F Max Muller Oxford 1881 
Sukhdvati-vyiiha (in two recensions) Editiil by F Max Muller and 
B Nnnjio Oxford. 1883 
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Saddharmapundnrika, edited by II Kern and B Xanjio St Peters- 
burg, 1908-12 (Tr by il Kern Oxford, 1884 S B K 21 ) 
Kast/apaparttarla, a hlahdydnasfdra of the Katnakuta class, edited In 
the original Sanskrit, in Tibetan and in Chinese by Baron»A 
von Stael-IIolstcin Shanghai, 1926 
LaUtavistara Edited by It L Mitra Calcutta, 1877, and by S. 
Lefniann, Halle a S , 1902-8 (P Foueaux edited the Tibetan 
version with French tr as Itgya tch’er rol pa Pans, 1847-8, and 
a t'crsion from the Sanskrit m 1884 ) 

Kdrandavyuha Edited by Satyabrata Samasrami, and pub by 
.Iibananda Vidvasagara Calcutta, 1873 
Lankdvatdra-sutra, edited by B, Nanjio. Kyoto, 1923 (Tr by 1) T 
Suzuki, 1932 ) 

Vddnavarga, tr from the Tibetan by W W. Rockliill 1883 
Guhyasamd/a-tantra. See Tantra below 

ApaTimitdyuTjiidna-sutra, mit der lib und chines Version hrs^ und 
libers son M llallcser Hcidellierg 1910 
Megha-sutra, edited and tr by C Bendall JRAS , 1880, j) 2'i0 H 
»9ueor»ioprnWidsa-sufrn, edited by 11 Idzumi Kyoto, 1931 (Aiialssed 
and ]jartly tr from the Mongolian b\ I J Schmidt iii de 

I’ Acad Imp des Sciences 6' sene, sciences pol it Tom l,p 225 ff 
S), Pcfdrsbuig, 1832 ) • , 

UhadTakalpikd-sutra (Tr by I J Schmidt in the abosc iJhnuires, 
vol 2, jip »41 -86 Analysed by F eller in Tausend Buddha- 
namen des Biadrakalpa, narh ciner* funfipTachigen Bolyglotte. 
Leipzig, 1928 ) 


Tanths 

Guhifasamdja-tantra or Tathdgataguhyaka, edited iiv B Bhattacharyya 
Gaekwad’s Or Scr , 53 Baroda, 1931 (Professor Wmtemitz in an 
important article in IIIQ 1933, p 1 ff , l>oiiits out that tlic Tatha- 
gutaguhyaka quoted bv 6untides:i in his ^tkshdsamuicaya is a 
different work In the work here edited we find “the same 
unsavourv mixture of mysticism occult pseudo-science, magic, 
and erotics, as in most of the other Buddhist Tantras Ihe 
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editor, although he admits that the work definitely asks its followers 
to disregard all social laws, thinks that Yoga and the Tantras are 
regarded as the greatest contributions of Sanskrit to world culture. 
In his IntToductimi to Buddhist emtensm (1032) he declares that 
“ the Tantric culture is the greatest of all cultures, because it 
aims at the spiritual perfection and psychic development of man, 
and as such no one can deny that the Tantric culture is the greatest 
contribution made by India towards the world’s civilization 
His \ leas arc not shared by all Indians ') 

Besides canonical works the following are important 

MaUnaux pour sen'ir a rhiitnire de la d^esse buddhtque Tdrd, par 
G dc Blonay. P.iris, 189.5 

Adikarniapradipa (In Botiddhtsmc, dtudes ct maldrinux, par L de la 
Vallee I’oussin, 1898 This contains valuable studies on tantric 
ntes, maithuna or sexual umon, spells, and the relations of Tantra 
with fiaivism ) 

Subhdsila-samgraha Edited by C Bendall Louvain, 1005 (The 
editor holds that this work explains the decay, decrepitude, and 
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Lta chants myitiques de Kdnha ct de Saraha , Ics Dohd-koia ct les Canid, 
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Buddhaghosa Vimddhimagga Fklitcd by Mrs Khvs Davids 
1920-1 Tr by P M Tin as The Way of Purity (n'S Transl. 
S!-rics, 11, 17, 21 ) 

Anuruddlia Abhidharnmatthasangaha JPTS 1884 Tr by S Z 
Aung and cditc d by Mrs Hhys Davids as Compendium of Philosophy 
(PT.S Transl Senes, 2 ) . 

The Yngdvarara's Manual of Indian mysticiiin as practucd tn/ Buddhists 
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edited by F Max Muller and H Wenzel Oxford, 1883 
Mahdvyutpatti Edited by 1 P Minaev and N D Mironov St 
Petersburg, 191 If 

* Mr Bliattaeliaryya's views do not seem to be perfectly balanced In his 
introduction to Saithanamdla, vol 2, p xxxiii, he says, “it is indeed a pity 
tliaf the Hindus, and also the .Tanias to a certain extent, could not throw off 
the worthless and immoral practices enjoined in the Tantras even when 
Buddhism was stamped out of India.” (( 
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\iiligomis (.on,tt,|s, 1 73 
Vnliiioniies 218. 2")7 
Aiilioehii^ II 171,131 
\iitons ,''1,12 
knupadisis. 122 
\iiuiadha|iur.i 10 
\iiuss.ilis, si\ 76 
\]i.id.7ii.i 27.1 279 
\|>aragedrmT>a ns 
Vpieriis 11 I.IS \[)ai iselisas ,18, U) 
172 17 I, 2sh, 289, 292 
\l>annifl ayu rj fl ■iiia-si7 1 r.i 188 
A|>ocryphal siorks, 279 
Appam.iflfn'i, see llriluii.i Mh.'r.is 

A|i|?aiiihit 1 217 21 s 
\]>paiitiimiil liiitli 1)6 lls, 174, 203 
Ipiapli 163 • 

Arah.it, \rliil, 19,118, 167 109 17(1, 
177, 192, 212, 230, tin liisl, 
110, falling bark 121 1.11, 1< I, 
liisliioii iiiel arahatship, 26 V)5, 
108 . ssoiiion, 129 111 Mali.'is ana, 
180 If, 191, 208 , i(( Ihs(i|ilcs 
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Aranyakas» 83 
Aroishmati, 207 
Aristotle, 74, 233 
Arup&vacara, see Formless world 
Aryadeva, 228 
AsamjfiisattvaB, 111, 241 
Asanga, 229, 230, 242, 2^, 297 • 
life, 237 ; his logic, 2i5 
Asavas, 48, 60, 115, 118, 120, 121, 
181, 148, 241 

Asootic (sarnana), 72, 82, 80 
Asocticism, 11 lY , 190, 247, in 
brahiiunisin, 66 , thirteen 
practieCB, 23 , see Self> 
mortification 

Ashtasuhasnka - prajAnj)3ramit&, 
215 fr, 265 
ASis, 79 

Asita, 131, 142, 147, Kaladevula, 
135 

Asoka, 6 ff , 30, 42. 147, 160 . date, 
0, J4 , and Ihird ('ouiicil, 33 , 
edicts, 35, 8>, 153 ft , missiuns, 
15-1 

Ahra\a8, see Asuvus 
Afisuji, 140 
i^ssukah, 5, G 
Assaifiyana, 85 
ASLbhas, 54 

Asuras, 60, 110, 160, 101 
ASvaghoslia, 80, 66, 230 
AtAnfttiya-sutta, 180, 168. 280 
AUiar\a-vcda, 82, 160 
Atmabhnva, 98 

Atman, self, eternal, 74, 75. 03 , in 
Vedas, 94 , in UpaiiibhadB, 94 ff , 
denied, 36, 98 ff , IQG, 259 , in 
Maliayana, 179, 215, 222 223, 
225, 232, 234 , in YoguchSra, 
236, 210 

Atmavada, 75, 98, 100 ff 
Atomic theory, 165, 257 
Attaf^w Atman 
Attadittlii, atta^aha, 99 
Attainments, 44, 40, CUl, 80, 112, 118, 
135 ff , 189, 241 , four, live, 50 , 
eight, nine, 52, 135 
Attha, Arllia, 150 
Atthaka-vagga, 272 , « 

Austerities, see Self^mortifu at loii 
Avadanas, 0, 134, 107, 109, 170, 177, 
282, 283 , anga, 277, fT * 
Avaduna-iataka, 279, 2H0 
AvBivartarar\5, 201, 202 
Avaloicitani, 189 
Avalokita-sutras, 180 
Avalokite^vara, 70, 18fi, 167 17 , 211, 
254, 258 , creates the world, 
101 , a man, 101 , meaning of 
the name, 180, visits Ceylon, 
#'102 ( 
Avaiitakas, 38, 39 
Avaiit], Avantis, 5, 6, .30 


Avantiputta. king, 84 

Avarana, obstructions, two, 280, 241 

Avatamsaka, see Buddh&vatamsaka ; 

Bcliool, see Kegon 
Avici, 111, 100 
Avidya, Avijj&, see Ignorance 
AvijAapti, 162, 220 
Avy&krta, see Undetermined 
qucRtions 

Aw.dccning of Faith, 230 
Ayataiia, sphere or basis of sense, 
55, 164. 218, 222, 234 , stage of 
existence, 51, 120 
Ayodhya, 4 


BaddhainanA, 202 

llahubrutlyas, Hahussutakas, 38, 288 

Bairat li>dicl, 155, 156 

Bala, see Powers 

Ualuohtslun, 1>4 

Handhurna, 201 

Beliar, 1, 3 

Benares, 140, 143, 192 
Beiig.il, 4 

Bhabru Kdict, 155, 156 
Bliaddakuecana, 7 
Bhadrakalpika-britra, 280 
Bhadrayanikas, Bhudr&y.inlyas, 200, 
291 

Bluigavadgitil, 43, 184 109 
Bhagavat, 151 
Biiagaviiti-biitra, 0 
Bhaishajv<ii5ja, 187 207 
Bhukli, 178. 189, 191, lUO, 200, 258 
Bb.illuka, 130 
Bhasme b'i nm, 193 
Bha\a, see Coming to be 
Bha\acakra, see Whed of Becoming 
Bliavagra, limit of existence, 50, 52, 
112 

Bhu\ aiiainarga, 171 
Blukkhuiii'Mbliangu, 208 
Bhojiis, 154 

Bhuuu (stages), see Bodhisutta 
BIjv. seeds, 238 IT 
Bhututathata, 215 

Bmibisura, 5, 7, 8, ID, 137, 140, 142, 
144 

Biiidustlru, H, 0, 10 
Birtli, 59, 7U , lo^jr kinds, 116 , see 
Rebirth ^ 

Bodbi, see Isnliglitcnmc nt 
Bodhi tree, 138, 112, 143, 140, 
Sainbudhi, 155 
Bodhiearylivatara, 19C 
Bodliicilta, see Thought of enlighten- 
ment 

Bodhidharina, 253, 254 
Bodliijiakkhika dhammU, 55, 56 
Bodliisaita, 7, 8, 214, 216 , career, 
174, 108 ff , 212, 241, 253, 281 . 
ten stages, 200 ff^ , twelve, 210 ; 
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doctnne, 142, 147, 148, 107 a, 
178 ff, 169 ff , in Thcrav&da, 
168 ff, 204, in SarviLstivfida, 
170, 275 , in Muhilvastu, 178, 
201, IT , \ow, 150, 108, 181, 193, 
201, 202, 211, 227, worship, 
164, 203 , four kinds of conduct, 
201 , eight Bins 105 , prayers 
by, 100 , ten vows 200 , incuuiiig 
of temn, 107 

Bodhisuttvabhunii, 205, 210 
Bodies of a Buddha, see Tnkava, 
Dharma-kaya N i r iii a n a^ k 3 > a, 
Snm bhoga<k ay a 

Body (rupn), 61, 90, 101, 124, 102, 
240 , (kaya), 90, 124 , (sartra) 
124 , of u Buddha, see Tnkaya 
Bojjliarigas, sec bailighli nineiil 
Brahma, 87, 00, 09, 109 , as uLnuin, 
05 , in tlie sense of excellent, 
50, union with, 119 
Bralmiu, god 50, 70, 87 H8, 121, 180 , 
Sahnmpul i, 1 30 , Mali3 Brahinils, 
GO, HO, 133, 137 

Braliimioariyii, rtligitjus life, 46, 

1 to, 1 U\ 

Brahmujula-sutta, 7t fT, H2, 98, 143 
HriLhmauas, 71,82, 83, 108 
Bralmm^vdiar IS, 30, Ml, 87, 207 
Brahtiu-world, 30, 6k 86 (T , 111, 112, 
185, 200 

Brahmin 6( bools, 77 
Brahmins, Bruhminisiu, 2, 3, 71 fT , 
82 ff , (aralial), 90 , gods, 191, 
2i5 

Breathing cxcrciHCS, 33, 110 
BuUdlia,(votania biography, l,133fT , 
270, gcii(alog\, 7 birlh, 10, 
142 , three jialaets, 143 , 
reiiunnatioii, 137, 143 , slfiviiig, 
116, 137, enlightenment, 3, 116, 
139, 113, decides to pre.uh, 
139, 113, hrst Berinon IK), 
144 , death, 9, 141, 11-3 201 . 
ii\e eves, 150 , marks, 142, 180 , 
titles, 7, 150 ff , not u god, 17^, 
sec Tathaguta, Bodies 
Buddbas, hcveni, 142, 1 17, 1H6, 248, 
three (o.^ this e><-le), 138 , 

twenty-seven, 1 - 17 , eighty-oiic, 
103 , of the t^n quarters, 18 >, 
103 , H8 geids, 178 , eight COU' 
ditions for becuniiTig a BuefeUia, 
134, 171, 204 , three boelies, see 
Trikuya 

Buddha-gay5, 3 

Buddhaghosa, 03, 124, 150, 151, 101, 
273 

Buddhahood, 147, 150, 106 ff , 244, 
253 , 111 AfiihaBanghika, see 

Doc^ism , in Mahuyana, see 
Talli3gata, Tathatu , in Yoga- 
chKru, 241 , see Tath^gata 
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Buddhavamsa, 133, 134, 141, 147, 
172, 204, 273, 280, 282 
BuddhUvatnmsaka sOtra, 231, 286, 
school, 232 
Buddhi, 78, 70 

Buddhism, origin, 2 , as religion, 56, 
02, 03, 253 , decline, 183, 190, 
246. 247 

Burden-sutta, 100 
Burma, D, 41, 249, 257 
Burnouf, K , 201 
Bu-ston, 238, 275 

Caitta, 220 

Caitvakailas, 173, 268 
Cakravartin, 4 , see Universal king 
Cambodia, 2t0, 237 
Candra-sutra, 260 

Canon, Prdi, 2(>2 IT , chronology, 42 , 
anal> sod, 266 ff , committed to 
writing, 137, 138, 265 , Sar\asti 
\adin. 42, 20 1, 207, 273. 273 ff , 

282 , of Mah^sanglukas, 280 , of 
Mah.lvana, 177 ff , 231, 202, 

283 ff 

Carter, see Yana 

Carna-pitaka, 273 • 

CaT\ arnargabhOmisritra, 205 
(aslis, ), 82, 8t ff, no, 133, 

247 270 

Causal FornmU, 58 ff, 91, 97, lOt, 
130, 163, 213 , Buddhaghosu*s 
inlt rpre lation, 03 . as cs>smoIogy, 
60 79 , in M iliavlinu, 66 ff , 165, 
208, 211, 219, 221 , as derived 
Iroin Saiikhva, 77 

Causation, 58 ff , as a general law, 
67 , Maliayana doeinne, 66, 
219 IT , 111 Tcndtii school, 25^ 
Causes, four, 220 , different senses, 
62, 6.1, 221 

Cessation, 43, 18, 50, 38 iT , 121, 209, 
210, 221, 22.1, 200 , two, ^02 , 
of e unsi loubiiess, 131, see 
Nirvana 
Cetaiiu, see Will 
(eti^avuelas, 288 
Ceto, 121 

Ccvl^ii, 4, 7, 9, 22, 38, 1 U, 157, 158, 
191,*192, 200, 231, 249, 237, 283 
Cham of Causation, tee Causal 
Koriuula 
Champa, 3 

Chaiidugankas, 290, 201 
Chaubragupta, Chandagutta, 6, 8 ff 
ChandraklAi, 217, 226 
('hannagirikas,|200, 261 
Chaims, see Spells 
Charv'akas, 73 
( hetis, 5 

China, 2‘I9 ff , 25 1 , Buddhism iiit%)- 
dueed, 250 

Chinese travellers, 250 
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Cholas, 153, 154 
Chronicles 0 ff 
Cliionolog> , Off , 174 , of Upaniahads, 
90 , uf Buddha's life, 141, 143 , 
post-Asokaii, 174 , of Mahay&iia, 
199, 212, 237 
Citravistar^, 202 

Citta, bl, 9G, 08, IGl , eoniemplation 
on, 54 , m Yogach&ra, 231, 
233 ff 

Cittapiltun, 69 

Coming to be (hhava), 59, 01, 64, 
128 , fitter, 89, 112, 118 
Commandments, see Moral Prei-epis 
Common sense, 2J3 
Concentration, 17, 43, 44, 47, 217, 
216, 209, in M«i}iavrina, 180, 
192, 20b, 209, 221, 232, 233, 237 
Conception, bl, (4, bj. 70, 79, 132, 
174 , theory of, b7, 104, lO* of 
Buddha, 13 5, 147 

Conditions, causal, four 220 , light 
for becHiining Buddlia, 134, 171 
Confession, ll, lb, 19b 
Conhdence, four subjects of, 200 
Consciousness, Ob, 98, 130, Ibl, 220 , 
r one of the khaiidhas, 51, GI, lb2, 

240 , 111 the causal furmui i, 19, 
** 70, 78, 234, us transmigralmg, 
103 ff , a food, 104 , the last, 
131 , nbirth'consoiousfiess, 62, 
G3, 104, 103, 131, 132, m 
Yog&chara, 23 3 ff , s(\cnth 
(inanas), 233, 235 , < iglit, see 
Vijnaiiamatr i 

CoiiBccralion of a bodlnsatta, 203, 
209, 210 

Contact, touch, 50, 70, 240 
Contemplations, four, 52, 55, 207, 
270 

Conversion, 23b 

Cosmogony, 80 , Saiikliya, 78, 79, 81 , 
'\Vdi(,87, liuddtiist, 88, mi 
Cosmology, 10, 10, G3, 75, 111, 217 
Couiic ils, 8 ff , 27 IT , 1 18 , wi 
Ilajagaha, Visall, Putuliputtu, 
Kuinshka 

erasing, 19, 62, 70, 105, 234 
CuUavagga, 22, 27, 35, 207, t 
Cycles (kalp.is), 88 

Damann'ika, 279 • 

DanmvaiiLl, 111 
Darsanamurga, 171 
Da^ubhQmilm, section of MahdVastu, 
201 

Da6al>liQmika>sutra, koS, 204, 211, 
22G, 252 

Da&a*Biksh&padani, see Mural 
precepts 

IXsuttara-sutta, 270 * 

Depravities, ten, 120, 131, 150, 
Kilesa-M§ra, 14G 


Destinies (gati) five, 08 , six, 09, 110, 
111 

I)e\aditia, schism, 144, five rules, 
24 , future Buddha, 183 
Dcvanampiya, 114 
Diva^rniaii, 275 
Devatideva, 174 

Di'viccs for meditation, see Kasinas 
DcMces, skill in, see Skill 
Devotion, see Bhakti 
Dhamina, Dliunmi, doctrine, 13, 89, 
150, Su1tn-pitakn,2G8, preached 
1o a woman, 20 , to laymen, 20, 
21 , AS liw, 108, 109 , of Asoka, 
153, 111 

Dhamnia, thing, idea, 78, 1G2, 104, 
211, 221. 22b, 232, 243, con- 
teinfihitiDii on, 14, fi\c categories 
of Yogllt hum, 23 4 

l)hanunacakk.ippa\att.ui.i-sutta, 140 
Dhummadinria, 121 
Dhammaguttikas, see Dhurmuguptas 
Dlhiniinapacia, 272 , anga, 277, 278 
Dliaintn.ipari>ri\.i, 208 
UliaininaniciK, 40, 41, 202 
Dhammahangiini, 35 100, 274 
Dliaminuttank.is, 290 
Dhanunanda, S 
Dharanis, see Spells 
Dharina, doctrine, vee Dh.imina 
Dharma, god, 2 47 
DhannAiihann.iii, 79 
Dliarnmgupt.is, 22, 27. 12, 38, 281 , 
('anon, 27b, 278, 290, 291 
f Iharm.lk.ira, 1 9.1 

Dharnukuy A, 22(>,241,244, isscnti«U, 
242 , in Tliera\ri(la, 243 
Dhannakirti, 24.1 
I)h.irin.ilok.is, 207 
Dll irinaiiu ghil, 209 
Dharmaii.iiratinya, 218 
Dlianimpala, 239 
Dharniu-skandha, 275 
Dliarniata, 21b 
Dharniottariy.is, 290, 291 
Diiiatn, 218, 222, 234 
Dhalukutha, 274 
Dhatu-kaya 271 
Dhutuiigas, Dhulagurbas, 2.1 
Dhyana, see Trance , scliool, see Zcii , 
perfection ofr 208, 211 
Dhyani-buddba, 248 
Dhvayjtamuslui-sutra, 223 
DIgha-inkaya, 209 
Dignuga, 241 

DIpankaru, 7, 134, 135, 147, 108, 273 
Dipavamsa, 7 

Disciples, live, 110, 137, 140, 144, 

180, 183 , sixty sent to preach, 
140 , of Hlnayaiia, 1 170, 177, 

181, 190, 191, 20 4, 210, 216, 253 , 
stages, 170 ff , 204, 208. 231, 232 , 
see Arahat i. 
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Divine ear, 80, 49 
Divine, eye, 46, 118, 130, 148 fl 
Divy&vad&na, 08, 279 
Docctism, 40, 107, 178, 174, 208, 210, 
243 

Dogma, 02 

Dreams, of M&ylL, 135 , Ovc, 110, 
188 , interpretation of, 208 
Duality, 232 
Durangumu, 206 
Dur&roh&, 202 
Durjay&, 202 
Dvangulakappa, 32 

Eastern Park. 141 
Kduration, 158 IT 
Efforts, four, 52 

Eight conditions for becoming 
Buddha, 134, 171 
Eighteen schools, aee Schools 
Ekngra, 23i 
rCkakshar!, 285 

KkavyohUrikas, Ekavyavahurikas, 
288 

Ekoltiirika, 271 
Elephant, A^hlte, 133 
Emanation, 87 , emanation formula, 
71), 81 

Empc doc les, 7 1 

Enlightenment, so^o^ parts, l)odh>* 
angd, '3, 33, 207, tlurtj -seven 
items, 53, of disciples and 
PriitNckabuddlias, 129, 100, of 
Buddha, 8, 131), U3 . m 

Mahavaiu. 210, 21(i, 223, 2t4, 
ti'il , vee AraJjat 

Entering the stream, 117, IIH, 140, 
KiO, lUl, 102 , ill Mahayana, 
213 

Eplste^1o)og^ , 280, in Yogaohura, 
230. 241, 244 

EquanindlY, 47 , bralimavili&ru, 31 , 
p<rfet*tiou of, 211 
Esukun, 83 

Ktcnial life, 100 , 

Etcrnalijini, permanonoe, 73, 98, 99, 
103, 100, 124, 127, 132, 222, 
220. 2J3'* 

Exercises for meditation, 40 ff , 
breathing, 33 

Existence m Maimyaiia, 210, 225, 
233 * 

Externality, 240 

Extiiietioii, see Annihilation, 
Nirvana 

Eyes, live, of Buddha, 150 
Fa Hien, 24. 250 

Fac ulUes, moral, 53, 207 , of sense, 
in S&iikhya, 78, 79 
False imagination, see VikaJpa 
Fatalism, 72, fS 
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Feeling, 59, 70, 101, 162, 240 , 
eontcmplation on, 54 
Fetters, 55, 112, 117, 118 , ten, 120 , 
as Mara, 140 
Fichte, 280 

Five monks, see Disciples 
Five points of Mahadeva, 33, 173 
Fivefold twnds, 114 
Foods, four, 104 

Formless world, 52, 63, 111, 112, 120 
Form-viorJd, 30, 31, 63, 111, 120 
Fortune-telling, 40, 143 
Fruit, 112 fr . and Path, 118, 109 
Funeral offerings, 100, 110 

Gandh&ras, 4, 5, 0, 237 
Gandharva, gandhabba (embryo), 05, 
104 

Gatha, anga, 277, 278 
Gati, see licstinies 
Gautama, see Gotama 
Geography of Buddhism, 3 ff , 00 
<»ey3ii, anga, 277 
(Biosls, see Pretas 
Giving, perfection of, 208 
God (issara), 73, 70. 104. 100, 20), 
in Yoga, 80 , gods in Buddhism, 
01, 174, 178 258 , meoitdtion 
on, 36, created byAvalokitesv ara, 
301 , Qsla>mcn,217 , goddesses, 
187 

Godhiki, 121, 131 
Gokulikos, 288, 280 
Gold and silver, 19, 24 26, 30, 43, 40 
GosuJa, 72. 73, 113 
Gotania, iJan name, 7, 131, 281 , see 
Buddha 

Gotru, 7, 142, 151 , five, ‘210 
C^trabhu, 171* 

Gotrabhuini, 210 
Grace, ‘238 

Grasping, 55, 39 62 70, 79, 22S, 223, 
234 , four kinds, 98 
Grcit Council, see Mahasanghikas 
Great Kings, four, 111, 135, 139, 18C, 
227, 270 

Great utterance, 03 
Groups, five, see Kliandhas 
Guiia-kkranciav^yuha, 189, 100 
Guuas in Sunkhya, 77, 70 

• 

Ilabit-cnergy, 233 

llaviiavatas, llcmavatos, 38, 40, 280, 
^ 290, 202 

Heart (liadava), 101, (citta), 90, 
(ecto), pJl 

Heavens, 50, 63, 64, GO, 72, 86, 111, 
155, 130 

Hells, 70, 80, 111, 113, 114, J81, 
100, 223 ' 

llcmavatas, Ilcmavatikas, see 
Hainia\atas 
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Heretics, 25, 117, 231, 232 , the six, 
71 ff 

HeroiBin, perfection of, 208, 209 
HetUy 220 

Hinayana, 170, 177, 224, 226, 253 
Hindrances, five, 40, 54, 55, 120 
Hiueii Tsiang, 25, 40, 175, 238, 250 
Hodgson, B H , 247, 246, 201 

Iddhi, magic {lowers, 10, 17, 10, 47, 
48, 52, 149, 150, 173, 207 
Idealism, 230 , modern, 257 
Ignorance, 50, 70, 234 
Illusion, 230 , see Mlya 
Immcasurables, see Brahma^'^ iharas 
Immortality, 100 

Imperrnanem'C, 08, 121, 163, 17G, 207 
Individual, 105, 100, 160, 238 ff , 
see Pudgalavada 
Individuation, 105 
Indra, see Sakka 
Indriyas, ace Faculties 
Intoxicants, 2> 

Hvarasena, 245 
Itivutlaka, 272 , anga, 277 
I'tsing, 250 


Kammattb&na, 40 ff 
KammBV&c&, 22 
Kanakaniuni, sec Kon&gamana 
Kanishka, 158, 236 , council, 174 ff , 
212 

Kanjur, 240, 285 
Kant, 218 , 257 
KapiLavattUu, 135, 140, 144 
Karandavvulia, 187, 188, 190 ff , 280 
Kannu, 11 ff , 44, 72, 107 ff , 140, 
234, 259 , black, eU , 112 , 
as transmigrating, 105 , trana* 
ferred, sec Merit , aiiiiiliilated, 
1 14 ff , and ^ asan&, 235, 230 ; 
in llindiiisin, 108, 100 , in GiUi, 
199 , in Jainism, 48, 115, 119 
Kannannmaiiisa, see Mlmumsa 
Kurina-^ataka, 279 
Kashmir, 4, 5, 36, 107, 170, 178 
KasjHtis, 49 
Kasis, 4, 5 

Kassupa, Kasya])a, Buddha, 108, 171 
Kassaiui (Malm-), 27 ff , 31>, 201 
Kas8a{)a, thrc'c ast‘etiCB, 140, 144 
Kassapikas, KiUva{>T>as, 38, 200, 291 
Katimvatthu, 34 ff , 09, 100, 117, 
153, 100. 103 ff, 171 ff, 245, 


Jcuns, Jainism, 1, 0, 11, 14, 16, 71, 
73, 70, U7, 151, 10>, 190, 
karma ductnno, 11 5, 117 , release, 
110, Nirvana, 122, 123, sur\'iva^ 
of sect, 247 , ihroiiology, 9 
JUlandhara, Council, 175 
Julogikappa, 32 

Jambudvipa, Jambudipa, 9, 66, 135 
Janavasubha-sutta, 269 
Juninamdc^, 202 

Japan, 249, 210 ff , sects, 210, 2 >2 ff , 
250 

Jataka, 32, 133, liU, 111, 227, 272, 
279 , unga, 277, 278 
Jeta^pnnce, 141 

Jelavana Mhilra at b&vattln, 141 , in 
Ceylon, 40 
Jetavarilyas, 38, 40 
Jh5na, see Traiic'e 
Jina, 7, 151 
JIvB, 124 

Jivita, 163 , < 

JA3na-prasf liHiia, 275 
JAcyavarna, 239, 241 
Jodo school, 252, 254 ff * 

KaccAim (Malm-), 81, 201 
Kala, naga, 152 
Kalocakra Tantm, 287 
Ka]ade\ala, see Asitu^ 

K&l&soka, 8, 10, 31, 34, 35 
Kali age, 101 

Kalingas, 41, 154 ^ 

Kmpas, Ka{>fias, see Cycles 
KAmAvacara, see bensual desire 
KorobojiiS, 4 ff , 85, 154 
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Kalhina certnionies, 207 
v^Katvavnna, sec Kaceann 
ICAtvAyunlputra, 275 
Kaukkiitikas, 288 
Kaiindinya, see KunrlaOAa 
Jvaurukiillakns, 38, 39, 

Kaushthiln, 275 
Ku 3 a, see Body 
Kegon, si>lu)c>l, 252 
Kluiggavisun.i'Snttit, 273, 278 
Khandhas. ekandhus, (i\( , 55, 01, 04, 
97 100 ff, 132, 102, 100, 210, 
218, 222, 221', 2,14, 200, m 
Yogachara, 240 
Khandhakas, 21, 207 
Khcma, 129 
Khuddaka-mkava, 271 
Klluddaka-patha, 272 
Kilcsas, see Depravities 
Kinyavada, see Action 
Kisagotuinl, 1.i7 
KJe^avnruna 239, 241 
Knowledge, full (pannu), 44, 49, 121, 
150, 204,(208, 209, perfection 
of wisdom, see Wisdom , a 
{lerfcction (jAuna), 200 , 
samyugjAAna in Yoguchara, 234, 
235 

Knowledges, three, 48, 40, 148, 140, 
higher (abhiAAa), 49, 100 , live, 
171,207, SIX, 49 
Kolas, 3 

Koma/uwa Daigaku, 250 
KoiiAgamana, 152, 108 , 

KonAkomaiia, stiipa, 155 


\ 
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Ko^dafifla, 186, 140, 188 
Korea, 249, 250 
Kosalas, 1, 4, 5, 38, 271 
Kosambi, 30, 88, 167 
Kiakurchaiidra, see Kakusandha 
Krishna, 179, 184, 185, 194, 199, 258 
Kshanikavada, see Momentariness 
Ksliknti, stage of disoiplr, 171 , see 
Patience, perfection of 
Kshatnvas, 1 , 83 IT , 135 
Kujula Kadphibcs, 175 
KukkuIK, 289 
Kukkuhkas, 288 
Kurnknla, 98 
Kurus, 5 
Kushknas, 174 
KusinSrS, 8, 145 
Kwaii-yiii, 189 

LaghuIo\kda, 156 

Lail}, 1, 20, 21, 44, 121, 151 fl , 
170, 190, 202 , and arahatslup, 
26, 155, 198, household* rt,’ 

Viiiava, 198, 270 , in Muliaskiia, 
179, 181, 198 ff , 211, 226, 227, 
217, 255 , us gods, 217, 2.11 , in 
Hinduism, 190 

Lalita-\istara,J31, 171, 282, 280 
laiiid of Liliss, SukhksutI 
lainkSvulara-satra, 2.10 ff , 211, 242, 
251, 284, 286 . Ill /x'll, 253 , on 
meal -eating, 25, 2.13 
Laukikkgradharnias, 171 
Liberation, su Keleusr 
liOgic, 105, 100, 198 , schools, 241, 
245 

Lokc ivararuja, 193 
Lokottarasadiiis, 38, 40, 173, *262, 
280, 288 ff 

' Imkuttara, see Supraiiiuiidaiie 
liOtlls, 2t. 178 If , 22(1, •2;il. 251, •25*2, 
280 . 

Louis lX*)fFrnnre, 187 
Love, 50, 117, 140 , perfection of, 
211 

Lunibin! grove, 135 * 

ftlaechas, 5 ,» 

Madliava, 227 
Madhura, see Mathurk 
Madhyadisa, 280* 

Miidliyainikas, 170, 213 , 228, 233, 
236 237 

Macadhns, ]» 3, 5, SH, 4], 83, 150, 
**107, 11)2 
M&gadhi, 264 
Magas of Cyrmr, 158 
Magic, 107, 108, 287 , magic po^era, 
gee Iddhi , formulas, we S|)cll8 
MahabhArata, 151 
Mah&bhuta, 78 
MahAbodhivarpsa, 84 
Mali&brahmft, Icc BrahmA 


MahAdeva, five points, 33, 178 
MahA-Govinda-sutta, 270 
MahAmati, 233 
MahAmegha-surra, 286 
MahAnidAiia-sutta, 270 
MahA- and Culla-Nirldesa, 32, 150, 272 
MahaiurvAna-sulra, 2>] 
MaliApadAna-sutt.i, 270, 270 
MabApajApatl, we 

MaliApannibbAna-sultii, 28, 29, 144 
145, 2G0, 2H6 

Mnlia-Samaya-siitta, 270, 280 
MahAsammnta, 7, 80 
Mahasanglukas, 31, 38, 10, 41, 153, 
205, 288, 289 , origin, 292 , 
buddhology, 107, 173, 200 ff , 
228, 24i 

MahAsangitikas, see Mahasanglukas 
MahA'Satipatthlna-sutta, 270 
Mohusena, 7 
MahasthamaprApta, 103 
Mahasndassana-suttu, 2U9 
Mahavagga, 22, 267 
MahA\amsu, 7 

MahAvastii, 131.. 1 >1, 156, 173,201 ff , 
202, 2b 1, 280 ft 
MaliAvibliAsha, 176 
MuhaviliAriUAsms, 3H, 10 
MahA\!pa, Jam, 73, 3I>, T17 
MahAyAna 40, 41. 177 ff , iv,o 
s\ stems, 237, 256, 257, origin, 
Too, 170 . Vin.iva, 22, 284 , on 
incat'Cating, 2 > , siltras, 174, 
177 ff , 100, 201 , Canon, 202, 
283 ff 

MaheSvara, god, 191, 19.), 104 , s/ce 
$>i\a, liodhisattva, lUl 
Mahinis.asakns, MahUasakas, 38, 
290 ff 

Mahimla, 9, 10, 11, 151 
Maitreya, Mettevva, 108, 172, 180, 
184, 237, 270, 28b , gotra!»20l , 
YogaihAra author, 238, 242, 297 
Majj!)iina'nika>a, 270 
Makhadeva, 50 
Blakkhalin, sec Goi»Ala 
MA]AlankAra\ atthu, 1 41 
Mala>a, 231 
Mafias, 6, 151 * 

Manas, Mano, 00, 08, IGl , in 
SAnJdiya, 7H, 79 , iii Vedas, 04 , 
in YogatliAra, 233 ft , 240 
MannseestA, 240 
MaiiaskAm, 210 
Manatta practice, 18 
Mamlala, 193| 

Mampudm.'i, 187, 188 
Mufijubri, 180, 1H3, 104 223 
Mantra school, see Shingon 
MAru, Wl, 137, 142, origin. 1^0 , 
four, 146, contest \^ith, 138, 
143, 145 ff , daughters of, 1J9, 
140, 283 
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Materialism, 72, 73, 101, 220 
Mathura (MadhurU), 38, 80, 84, 167 
M^tikS, 266, 276 
Ma-tsu, 2.)3 

Maud^lya,ydna, see Moggall&na 
Maurva empire, 10, 38 
MU'va, illusion, 214, 210, 234 
Ma>il, queen, 7 , her dream, 135 
Mazdaenns, 178 
Meat-eating, 24, 2'i, 233 
Mecca, 287 

Meditation, subjects of, 40 ft , see 
Trance, Coneentrution 
Meghu-sutra, 188 
Memory and vasaiia, 235 
Menander, 24,1 

Merit transferred, 100, 251, 258, 259 
Mem, Mt , 00 
Mctapliysies, 285 
Metloyya, see Maitrcya 
Middle District, 135 
Middle Wav of Nagarjuna, 210 
Milinda-paAlia, 24,3 
MTma.msa, 08, 1 00, 220 
Mind, aee Marias, ('itla 
Mind-formcd image, lK)d>, 47, 173, 
‘ J74, 24a, 244 

Mil -U, einiieror, 2o0 
Missions of Asoka, 0, 41, 153, 151 
Moggaliputla, 33 ff 
Alnggdllunn, 08, 25,1 , < onverlcd, 1 10 
Moksha, see Uclcasc 
Momciitariiu ss, 1(>4, 105, 222, 234, 
257 

MoiiasUms, Mharas, 158, 228 ff , 

237, 247, 255 , single huts, 18, 
20, iee Veluvana, Jctas.iiia, 
Pubbaronia 

Monastic ism, see Aspolieisin rules, 
see Vinu>n , ChnslKui, 12 
Moncya-sCita, 15G 
Moiigjlid, 2 If, 249 
Monism, 2.i0, 252 
Monotheism, 185, 258 
Moral prccrpls, live, eight, for laj men, 
26, 13.5, 109 , ten for novices, 25, 
40 

Morality, 44, 151, 155 , and religion, 
13, 25H, 250 , i»crfeclioit of,\o7, 
209 , the Mobilities, 45 ff , 209 
Motion impossible, 210, 223, 

Motive, 117, 250 
Miihaiiiniadans, 247, 287 
MQla-&arv5stiv&dinB, 15, 22, 381 30, 
41, 208, 270 ' 

Munda, king, 5 | 

Munda languages 3 
Muni'gatha, 150, 276 
Murdlianah, 171 
M^iore, 153 < 

Mysticism, 221, 225, 226, 220, 230, 

238, 230, 246, 256 , in Japan, 
258, 255 


Myth, 107 , of creation, 88 , of 
M&ra, 145, 140 

N&bhakas, 154 
N&bhapaiptis, 154 

Naga, 130, 180, 180, 188, 258; 

realm, 60, 281 , girl, 188 
N&giVjuna, 65, 211 ff , 217, 210, 
221 fF, 220 ff, 231, 237, 245, 
250, 257, 283, 284 
Nagasena, 243 

Naked aseetic^, sec Acliclakds 
Nulaka-Ruita, 150 
Nalaiulu, 239 

Nama, name, a sankhfira, 1 03 , 
category of YogRehara, 234 
Nama-gotra, 07 

Num,i-rup.i, 59, 70, 7H ff , 97 , in 
XTpatiishads, 07 
Namatika, 23 
Naiidii, 141 
NcUidas, nine, 8, 10 
N2.ravHim, 191 
Nastiku, 217, 220 
Natuputta, 73 
Negativism, 217 , see Void 
Nepal, 1 , 4, 2 17 248 
Net of knowledge, 150 
Nibbuln, 137 

Nichirrn school, 250, 252, 250 
Nidrina, occasion, 13J ff , 142, 

stages in Gotuma's c.ire(r,134ff , 
m the ('aus.iJ rorinnla, 58, 70 , 
unga, 277 ff 

Nidfum-kalha, 134 283,284 
Niddcsa, 32, 159. 272 
Nig.inthas, &r< Jains 
NiJiiiisni, 217, 220, 250 , see 

Annihilation, Void 
Nikayas 157 ff, 260 , anaKsc'd, 
208 ff 

Nimitta, category of Yogachura, 
234 

Nine abodes of beings, 111 
Niniiaii<i-ka>a, 243, 2-M 
Ni/maiitiiati gods, 111 
Nirupudhisesa, 122 
Ninitti, 159 a 

Nir\anH, 8, 1.), 118 ff , 134, 155, 224, 
200 , tno kinds, l.tl, 102, 224 , 
at enliglitenntt*nt, 143 , opposed 
to niicldh.lf ( areer, 181, 182, 204 , 
111 Mahay&na, 07, 181 ff, 101, 
214, 210, 222 ff , 258 , same as 
transiiiigratiun, 224 ff , in this 
lift, 70, as annihilation, 128 ff , 
243, and laymen, 20, 155, 108, 
in YogOchura, 235 , lierctical 
theories, 75 , in A^lieel of 
Hecoming, 08 , dcmation, 122, 
124 , epithets, 128 
Nirvfina-sQtras, 286 
Nissaggiva pRcittiya hilcs, 18 
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Nisaayaa, four, 28 
Niyama» 171 
Non*Bction, doctrine, 72 
Non-existence, 285 
Non-returner, 116, 160, 102 
Novices, riiles, ver Moral precepts 
Nuns, 15, 121, 129, 150, 207, order 
founded, 144 
Ny&ya, 281 , 245 

Okkaka, 80, 142 
Oni manipadmc hOm, 187, 102 
Omniscience, in Theravuda, 134, 
130, 148 ff , 106 , 111 Mahtiyaua, 
178, 209, 241, 258, Jain 

doctrine, 115, 148 
Onoe-retiirner, 117, 100, 101, 102 
Oiitolo^>, 00, 75, 70, 162, in 
YofFacharu, 233, 230, 212, 244 
Order of monks, 1, 8, 0, 1 1 H , 27 ff , 
150, 157 , in Maliayana, 108 , 
sre Nuns 

Onliiuition, 22, <12 
OnssR, 217 
Otuni Daigaku, 216 

raccekuliuddha, Pratvek.ibuddha, 
168, 100. 177, 178, 102 20H, 
210, 216, 231, 213 
Pachoinius, ht , 12 
PUnttiva, 18 , rules 10 
Padh&iiab, see Eftorth 
Padniapuni, Padniudliard, 188 
Podmottama, 102 

Pain, cause of, iS, 58 ff , 66, 
cosshIioii, 18 117, 125, 120, 

ill I'paiiihhads, 1,11 in 
Slnkliva, 120 
Pajripali, god, 108, 12 i 
Paj.lpit! (Malia), 7, 111, 180 
'^akiidha I\aro,"i>aiia, 72, 7.1, 12t 
Pal iikis, >5 V 

Pull, 201 , lionie of, 38, 41 , see 
Canon 

PaftCfi-nokavika, 200, 209 
PaAcarakslia 287 
PaOfialti, see Prajftapti 
PaAAuttnuda ^ 288 
PafichiUus, > 

Pandvns, 154 
Punjab, ]74, 178 * 

PaAflil, sre Knowleto' 

Puntheism, 203, 2>:r 
Par&jiku, 10 
PSrayanu, 273, 273 
PBtimokkha, 15 ff , 22, 42. 45, 260, 
207, 200 , analyspcl, 15 IT , 
for ntins, 1 5, 208 , of liodhi- 
sattvas, 105 
PatthBna, 275 
P&yBsi-suttu, 270 
Paramkrtha, autlior, 237 
Paramkrtha, truth, 210 , 


Perfuming, see Vksank 
Pkrumitk, Pkraml, see Perfections 
Paianirmitavasavartin gods, 111 . 
200 

Paratanlra. 220, 235, 211 
Par.tvrtti, see Hevulsion 
Pknci'hattaka, Parijat.ika, 60 
Pank,ilpita, 220, 235, 241 
Pannibbuna, Parinirvan.i, 121, 122, 
131, 224i , pannihliiita, 1.31, 
parinirvrta, 121 
Pannishpannu, 220, 235, 241 
Paritta, 180, 280 
Parnkra, 32, 207 
Parmenidra, 218 
Parsva, 115, 117 
PaM-nadi, >1 

P.italipulta, 0, CounLil, 10, 3317 , 133 
Pataiij.di, 57 

Path, Kightfold, 1.1, 53, 115, 132, 
140, 150, 155, 101 , four stages, 
117, 118, 120 
Patibliuna, 150 

Paticca-samuppada, see Causal 

Formiiki 

Pktidcsnniya rules, 20 , 

PatieiKC, perfection of, 207, 200 
Pitisambbidk, 12. 150, 200 • 

Palisamhhidk-inagga, 273 
Pkva, 30 

Paiarank, 22, 207 
Penance, 17, 18 

Peniplion, (>1, 102, 240 , form of 
conti inplation, li\r, ten, 54, 
twent\, 50 

Pcriiction of Wisdom, snlras, see 
Prajilki>aramita 

Perfections, siv, 24, 147, 183, 205, 
211, 241 ,. ten, 138, 207 ff , 
in Thcravkda, 13 4, 172, 204, 
211. 27.3, 283 

Pirmancncc, doctrine of,* srr 
Ktern.ilisin 
PcrsMii influence, 178 
I’cshnuar, 237 
Pessiiiiisni, 43 
Peta, sec Preta 
Pctaki, 200 • 

Pctuvatfhii, 1 1 1', 272 
Phassa, see Cont.ict 
Philosophy, 02, 130 , of Maliavlna, 
252. 250, 257 
Pilgnmage*s 145 
Piniailu 2.37 
Pirit-l>ota, scf Paritta 
Pitakiis, 175, to5 ff , in Mahkyana, 
284 n 

Pitinikyns, 154 

Planes of existence, 50, 63. Ill 
Pluto, ok the soul, 05 ' 

Ploughing festival, 1,36 
Popularity, elements of, 200 
Powers, live, moral, 53 , ten, of a 
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Duddlia, 140, 200 , perfection Relativity, 217, 257 


of, 200 

PrabhUcari, 207 
PrabhOtaratna, IBS, 185 
FrajOpati, see Fajapati 
Prajfla, PrajOap.tramita, see Wisdom, 
licrfcction of 

PrajOaporomita system, 67, 230 , 
sutras, 212, 214 ft, 226, 231, 
243, 251, 284 ff 
Frajflapli-Sastra, 275 
Prnjflaptivadms, 38, 288, 289 
Prakarana-jiada, 275 
Piakrti, 77, 79 
PrakrtUMryl, 201, 210 
Pramudita, 20G 

Pramdhana, see Bodhisatta, Vo« 
Prapti, l(i3 
Prasannapada, 210 
Pi&tiinoksha, see Patimokkha 
Pratisamvit, see P.itisambliida 
Pralyekabuddlia, see Paccekabuddlui 
Prrta, Pela, 08, 70, 109 ff , 100 
Pnyadnsi, 156 
Prodigal son, 182 

Pf y ehologj , 100 ff , 166, in 
Yogachkm, 233 
Plof^mj II, 153 
Pubbdranu, 141 
Publiasrlii os, ire Pilna^ailas 
Pudgala, I’uggaU, 30, 00, 100, 222 
Pudgal.iv&da, 30, 100, 101, 1(>0, 228 
Puggala-pafiOatti, 148, 100, 274 
Puiana Kassapa, 72, 73 
Pur&nas, 7, 9 

Purr Aliode, Suddhuvasa, 191 
Pure Land Srhool, see Jodo 
Puma, 183, 275 

Piirusha, person, 77, ,0b, 119, 120 
PurvasaiKis, Publiaselivas, 38, 40, 
172, 173, 289, 292 
I’urvividrha, 08, 2 17 
PushpamanditO, 202 

Rahula, 7, 136, 111, 183, 20,1 
Rajagalia, 3, 68, 1 <7, 140, 141, 144 , 
hrst Couiuil, 27 ff , 175, 201, 267 
Rajaginyas, 202 

Rakshasl-sutru, 102 • ' * 

Rumayana, 231 
Rasldrapalapariprerlia, 280 , 
Ratnadvipa, 182 
Ratnakfita sutras, 280 
Ravana, 231 ff | 

Reality, 222, 225, 230, 252, 253, 257, 
258 , 111 different^ schools, 220 , 
see Truth 

Rebirth, 11, 01, 100 ff , 112, 147, 
223 , knowledge of, 48 
Rclkirth-consciousiiess, 02 IT , 104, 
105, 131, 132 
Reciters, 133, 102 
Reincarnation, see Rebirth 


Release, 112, 110 ff., 156, 222, 256, 
temporary, 121, 131 , two 

kinds, 121, 148, 140 , three, 
208 , in Upanishads, 87, 96 ; 
of Jams, 110 

Religion and Buddhism, 56, 02, 03, 
178. 170, 253, 250, 257 
Remembrance of former births, 48, 
49. 75, 105, 148, 149, 200 
Remembrances, six, 50 , of Buddha, 
148 , of the gods, 50 
Ri^musat, A , 261 
Rengo Daigaku, 256 
Renunciation, Great, 137 ; per- 
fection of, 211 , Avc, 138 
Requisites, four, 10, eight, 10, 137 
Resolution, perfection of, 21 1 
Retreat, 22, 140, 144, 267 
Retribution, see Fruit 
Revata, .90 ff 

Revulsion, 223, 231, 232, 230, 241 , 242 
Rig-vedu, 01, 100, 186 
Rqiening, 112, 140, 105 
Uissho Daig.iku, 250 
Ritual, 82, 107 , works, 71, 83 
Romantic I.egend, 281 
Roots of dement, 114, 120 
Roots of goodness (merit), 171, 181, 
200, 210 

Rope and snake, 225, 235 
Rosc-ajiple tree, miracle, 110, 136 
Rousseau, 252 
RU, 100 

Rubnik (W de). 187 
Huchiniketn, 227 
RucirH, 202 

Rules of training, see Moral precepts 
Rui>.i. see Body, Form 
Rripas,icara, see Form-world 
Rfipavatl, 202 
Ryukoku Daigaku, 250 < 

Sabbakhmin, 81 

Sabbaltliis udas, see Sarvustivadins 
SocVihcp, 11, 13, 87, 107, 108, 110, 
199 

Saddharmapundaiska, a ee Lotus 
Sadhumatl, 209 
biigaliyas, 40, 41, 202 
Sahajati, 31 ** 

&ikB era, 175 ' 

Sakadffgamin, see Oncx-rcturncr 
Saketa, 4 

Sakka, Sakra (Tndra), 125, 130, 180, 
heaven of, 35, 09, 111, 183 
Sakkaya, see Satkhya 
Sakya tribe, 4, 49, 141, 142 
Sakyamuni, 150, 182, 188, 185, 201, 
203 

Salvation through annihilation of 
karma, 114, 115, 110 , see 

Release *’ 
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Samfidhi, nee Concentration 
Sanuna, «ee Ascetic 
SKmaneras, see Novices 
Samaatlapliala-Butta, 72, 91 
Sam&pattis, see Attainments 
Samayavimutti, 131 
Sambodlii, see Bodlii tree 
Sambhoga-kaya, 242, 244 
Saipkantikas, Samkrilntivadas, see 
Sautiantikas 

SammiUyas, Sanimitis, 38, 39, 100, 
228, 290 

Sampada, three, 44 
Saipsara, see Transmigration 
Sainskaras sec Saukharas 
SamvTti, 219 

Samyugjaana, category ot Yoga- 
chara, 234, 235 
Sniiiyutta-nika>a, 271, 277 
Saiiailya, 95 

Sandiuiottus, tre t'handragupta 
Snngha, see Order 
Sanghridiscsa rules, 17 
Sangiti, 27, 100 , sangitikarus, 158 
Sangiti-sutta .uid Sang!ti-par\aya, 

100, 270, 275 
Safljayn Ik hittliiputla, 73 
i>ankara, 250 

Sunkliur.is, Sainskaras, 59, 01, 70, 

101. 222, 240, associated nith 
cniisciousness, l(i2 , not 
ussuiiatid, Itkl 

Sankhya, 77 ff , 1.10, 221), 231 , and 
release, 120 , date, 91 
SaTiAu, see I'erccption 
i^anlidevu, 189, 191 ff 
Sarasiatl, 191, 227 
Sariputta, 125, 159, 100, 180, 181, 
253, 270, 275 , colled Upalissa, 
150 , KUtt.i, 150 
Sarvadarsiiiiasanigralia, 227 
Sarvakarajilal.'i 211 
Sarvam asti, 1 01 

Sarvnstivadiiis, 15, 22, 39, 41, 158, 
101, 181, 212, 228, 237, 290, 
292 , and 1 liinl Council, '.14 , 
list of schools, 38 , Canon, 170, 
177, 24' , 202, 270 ff , 283 , 
doclrnics, 102 ff , buddliologv, 
167, 111 Mahaiaiiu, 100, 192, 
200 , at Coiftieil of Kaiiishka, 
175 ff • 

Sasanavumsa, 40 
Sassatovildu, sec lOtcnialism 
Satipatthanas, see Contemplations 
Satkaya, Sakkaya, 117, 190, 223 
Saupadisesa, 122 

Sautrantikns, 228, 229, 260, 291 , 
Sutlas Adas, 290 , Saipkantikas, 
SapikrantivadaB, 290, 291 
SBvatthi, Sravasti, 4, 141, 190 
Saviours, 195, 258 

Schism, 23, 24*32, 38, 8711, 112 , 144 
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Schmidt, I J , 261, 285 
Schools, eighteen, 8, 37 fl , 172, 
288 ff , in Mahayana, 169, 174, 
178, 212 

Schopenhauer, 252 
Scriptures, see Canon 
Sects, see Schools 
Sckliiya rules, 21 
Seleiicus Nicator, 9 
Self, see Atman 
Self-existcnce, see bvabliAva 
Self-love, 51 

Self-mortilication, 11 ff , 88, 115 ff , 
of Buddha, 110, 137, 144 
Sensation, 59, 01, 101 
Sense-organs, 59, 70 
.Senses, siv, 54, 04, 70 
S< usual desire, world of, 50, 03, 
111 

Seiisns cnminunis, 233 

Set Mahet, 4 

bliamanisni, 255 

blun sect, 250 

hhingoii Sehool, 252, 2,54 If 

Shintoism, 254 

Siam, 9, 41. 249, 257 

Siddhattha, 7, 130, 138, 140, 150 

Siddhat thakas, 292 > 

Sigalnv ad.i-sutta, 168, 270 

Signless, 218 

Signs, four, 114, 133, 136, 171 
Sikhm, Sikhin, 108, 191 
Sikkhapadas, Sikshapadam, see 
Mural precepts 
Sikshusaiimcraya, 195 
Silas. 45 ff , 209, 274 
Sima, 22 
Simeon, 136 
Siiigilonak.ipp.!, 32 
Siva, 179, 191, 19.1, 194, 199 
Six-syllabled spell, 188, 190, 192 
Sixteen powers, 5 
Skandhas, see Khandhiis 
Skill III expedients, deuces, means, 
181, 184, 234 , perfection of, 
208, 209 
Solipsism, 2.57 
Soma, 94 > 

SoAad,iada, 84 ‘ 

Sopadliisesa, 122 
Soreyja, 30 

Sotupatti, sre Kiitering the Stream 
Soto School, 256 
Sola, 93, 05, 160 , see Atman 
Spima, see Coiitoct 
SpeUs, 180 fl, 103, 227, 240, 270, 
287 , in Japan, 255 
Spencer, H , 252 
Spintualism, 125. 128 
$ravak-is, see lliseijilcs 
Stages of Mastery, 51 
Stages of the Path, 117, 118, m 
Sanastiiadn, 170, 171, of 
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release, 52 , of Bodhisatta, see 
Bodhisatta 

Sthaviras, see Therav&dins 
Sthiraniati, 288 

Store-consciousness, 234 ff , 230 ft , 
Universal or Individual, 284, 
238, 239 

Subconscious, 162, 240 
Subhadda, Subhadra, 27 ft , last 
disciple, 148 
f^ubliakrtanas. 111, 113 
Subhuti, 216 

Subjectivism, see VijfianamUtra 
Substrate of rebirth, upSdi, upadhi, 
55, 66, 122, 128, 131, 132, 214, 
224 

Suchness, see Tathatft 
Sudatta Aiiathapindika, 141 
Suddhoduiia, 7, 135, 142, 141 
Sudms, 84, 85 
Sudurjaya, 208 
Sugata, 148, 151 
.Suicide, 16, 17, 131 
Suj&ta, 1.37, 138 

SukhOvaU, 1<I0 ft , 211, 254, 255, 258 
Siikh&vativynha, 185, 103, 254, 28b 
Sdmana, princess, 259 
Suiiy^lhu, 134 
StiAfiaU, 218 

S^Qnya, i^ttnyata, ^unyaiilda, sec 
Void 

Superhuman faculties, see Iddhi 
Supramundane, 173, 174, 241 , see 
Docetism 
Surasenas, 5, 38 
Surat, 104 

Surveying the World, 150, 189 

Surveys, 135, 180 

Surya-sfitra, 286 

Sutra, 268 , in MuliayAnd, 286 

Sutra of the forty-two Sections, 250 

SutrSa a, 228, 208 

Sutta, 32, 268 , anga, 277 

Suttenipata, 90, 142, 272 

Suttanta, 2b8 

Sutta-pitaka, analysed, 268 
Sutta-vibhanga, 266 
Suvamaprabhasu, 226, 244, 251, 287 
Svabhava, self-i xisteiice, 220,, thA«, 
234, 230, 241 
Svaha, 187 
Svetaketu, 05 

Tambapanni, Tamraparpi, 154 
Tamrasatlyas, 38 
Tanha, see Craving 
Tanjur, 240, 287 
Tanmatras, 78, 70 

Tantra, section of Canon, 287, 295, 
sSOe t 

Tantnc Buddhism, 65, 245 ff, 254 
Tantnsm, 188, 103, 220, 245 ff , 
295, 206 


Tapas, see Self-mortiflcation 
Taprobane, 154 
Tapassu, 130 
*1 ara 1 94 

Taranatha, 104, 212, 228 
Tatha, tatha, 151 

Tathagata, Buddha, 7, 108, 140 , 
meaning, 151 , ten powers, 140, 
200, m Mnhayana, 180, 103, 
194, 210, 214 ft , in Yogachara, 
234, 241 , knowledge of, 140, 
150, 181 , eternal, 57, 184, 227, 
248, 251, 258 , see Buddha 
Tathagata, released person, 08, 

124 ff , 130, 183, 225 , (satta) 

125 

Tathagatagarbha, 2.12, 234, 207 
Tathagataguhynka, 205 
Tatliata, 215, 210, 225, 234, 235, 
2.10, 241, 253 
Taxila, 4 

Ten practices of Vujjiaiis, 8, 30, 173 
Tendai School, 251, 252, 256 
Tennyson, 252 

Thera- and Therl-gritha, 272, 277 
ThcravAdins, 38, 40, 41, 200, 200, 
and Miliiid.i-paAha, 243 
Thirtv-tlirec gods, 35, 111, 13'i 
Tliirty-lwo constituents of the body, 
54 

Tliirt> -two marks, 142, 180, 270 
Thomas a Kempis, 104 
Thought, see Citta 

Thought of 1 nlightenment, 1 60, 
100, 201, 205, 200, 210 
Three bodies of a Buddha, see 
Trikaya 

Tibet, 48, 245, 240 , C.iiion, 285 
Time, see Momcntariness 
Tipituka, I’ali, 265 ff , Tibetan, 
284, 285 , Chinese, 287 
Tirthakuras, 2'Jl , see llerctics 
Tissa, see Moggaliputta 
Touch, see Contact 
Toyo llaigjku, 256 
Trafire, dbyOna, 44, 47, 116, 118, 
131, 136, 208 , meditation, 

253 , perfection oa 208, 200 
Transformation- body, see Nirmana- 
kaya 

Transformations bf consciousness, 
240, 241 • 

Transmigration, samsitra, 71, 72, 
181, 132 , m MahAy&na, 222 , 
same as Nirvana, 224 
Tree of enlightenment, see Bodhi 
tree 

Tnk&ya, 226, 242 S. 

TnmiakakfinkS, TnipiikS, 238, 240 
Tnpitaka, see Tipifaka 
Triple body, see Tnk&ya 
TrsnO, see Cravmg 

Truth, t^o kmds, ^1, 210, 256, 
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267, 288 ; ten, 208 , perfection 
of, 211 ; the four truths, 18, 42, 
48, II2, 108, 208, 268 , con- 
templation on, 55 , Mah8yana 
interpretation, 223 
Tushita, Tusita, heaven, 186, 142, 
203, 207, 210, 237 


ITccliedavhda, ace Annihilation 
UclKna, fervent utterance, 137, 139, 
Pftli work, 129, 272, 280, 

anga, 277 

Uddaka Kamaputta, 137, 140, 143 
Uddilna, 206 

Ujjcni, 38, 39, 41, 107, 204 
UniS, limcsvani, 103 
ITnc-ompoiiiidrd dharinas,, 102, lt>3 
I'ndctcrniined, apraniliita, 217 218 
Undeteriiiiiied questions, 74, 124, 
126, 131 

I’nivcrbal km;;, 4, 130, 137, 142, 202, 
203, 201, 210, 270 
T'plulaiia, see (Iraspiiif; 

Upades.L, an|;,i, 277 0 
llpadi sa-kSstra, 173 
I pBdi, I'padlu, aec Siibslralc 
I'paguptu, 33 30 
1 'pall, 208 , rt cites tlK Vinava, 28 
I'panisliuds, 71, 82 fl , 109, 220 , 
etlius, 109, 117 rckaso in, 

110, I'lO , and sacriHd, 190 
I’jiasnnipadll, 22 
lj]mtisu-pasinn, 1 1(> 

I'p'di'isa, see hilripiitta 
llpayakaiisnlyn, see .Skill in i\- 
pedants 

I'pos.allia, 1, 11 n , 22, 30, 133, 
2U0 , vous, S(e Moral liniipts, 
iiglit 

llniMla, 140 
l^shniagata, 171 
I’ttarafirantlia, 208 
Uttarakuni, 08 
Ullarilpntlinkas, 201 
I’tlarakailaa, 173, 288, 280 
ITttaralantra, 207 


Vacchagotta, 120, 127 
Vaihhilshikas, 174, 222, 228, 229, 
275 • 

Vaipulya, anga, 277, Rutros, 278 

VaiBCBhika, 220 

VaishnaMsm, 185 

Vaifiyas^ 84, 65 

Vajinyas, 202 

Vajji, Vajjian monks, Vajjiputtos, 
3, 5, 8, 30 

Vajjiputtukas of VeK&II, 30 ff., 201 , 
ace also V&tslputriyas 
Vajracchedikfi. 214, 215, 265, 280 
Vajragarbha, 2bo f 
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VajTEp&ni, 104 
Vajrasiici, 66 
Vfilika park, 81 
Vamsas, ace Vatsas 
Vanina, 100, 101 
Vftsana, 235, 230 
Vfisishttias, 151 
Vassa, see Retreat 

Vasubandhu, IGl, 162, 106, 176, 
226 ff , 245, 284, 285 , life, 237 
Vasudeva, 100 
Vosuinitra, 33, 30, 175, 275 
Vatsas, Vamsas, 5, 38, 30. 167 
VatsIputrTyas, .98, 30, 100, 102, 228, 
200. 201 , (Vajjiputtakus) 200 
Vattagrimam, 40, 205 
V^edalla, anga, 277, 278 
VedanS, see Ket'lmg, Sensation 
Vedanta 122, 220, 250 
Vedab, 82 ff , 80, 100, 180, 203 
Vedehiputta, 30 
Vodic religion, 11 
Vchitlc, see \ana 
Veliivana, inonabtery> 68 1‘10 
Vesakha, 145 

Vosaii, 3, 8, 30, 31, 144, secoijd 
Council, 10, 20 ff , 207 
Vessabhu, lOK, 101 * 

VcBbantara, 138 
Vessavana. 180 
Vcy> ukarana, nnga, 277 
\ ibhajjavGdin, 34 
\jl)bajya\{idin, sect, 38, 30 
Vi}>]jungn, 274 
\ibJirisba, 170 

\ ihuras, ^ee Monasteries , abodes of 
bod)iiHalt\.i, 210 
AijAtlnu, sic Consc lousness 
^ ijnanu-ka>a, 275 

VijOaiiainntra, consciousness only, 
230 ff , 238 ff , subjectivism, 
250, sobpsism, 257 
Vijftanavada, 170, 238 , see 

Yogacliaras 

\ijfinpti, VijAaptimutra, 238, 241 
Vij6aptun5trat&siddhi, 238 
Vikalpa, 234, 235, 241 
\ ilok.nm. Vdokita, see Surveys 
V'lma Iludphisc s, 175 
Viiimli, 207 
Viinalakirlimrdc^a, 102 
Vim&nn>vutt]iu, 272, 280 
Viinokklia, Stoges of release, 52 
Vui uktiuindra, 200 
Vinuya, 14 ff , analysed, 266 ff , 
of Dhat Maguptas, 270, 278 , 

of Sarvastn 5diiiH, 157, 174, 207, 
208, 270 , of Maliasanghikas, 
280 , of Mahavann. 22, 284 , 
of llodhisattvas, 195, of hekse- 
liolders, 198 

Vmaya legends, 133, 184, 144, 107, 
270 ff 
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Vinayokshudraka, 144, 268 
Vmaya-Bamukasa, 156 
Vmaya-vastu, 267, 208 
Vinaya-vibhan;^, 267 
• Vinava-vibhusM-iastra, 175 
Vindhyas, 5 

Viftfiana, see ConsciousiirsB 
Vipassin, Vipa^yiii, IbS, 101 
Virgin birth, 135 

Virtue, see Morality, Perfections 
Visuklia, 121 
VisHkhil, 141 
Vishnu, 101 

Vi4vabhu, see Vcssabhu 
Vitatha, 151 

Void, 170, 184, 107, 211 ff , 222 ff . 
227, 230, 233, 250, 257 , in 
Theravada, 217, 218 
Volition, see Will 

Vow, see Bodhisatta , perfection of 
the, 200 

Vyakarana, anga, 277, 278 


Way, see Path 

Wheel of becoming, 65, 66, 68 ff , 
see Causal Formula 
Wlv>el of the Doctrine, 134, 140 
Will, 97, 161, 162, 240 

IVisdom, perfection of, 184, 1<>7, 
2(M, 208, 200, 211, 216 
Wish, last, 112 
Wislniig tree, 69 


Women, change of sex, 188, 198; 
see Nuns 

Yama, 60, 111, 118, 114, 100 ; Vedic 
god, 100, 111 
YOma gods. 111 

Yamaka, disciple, 125, 126 , Abhi- 
dhamma work, 274 
Yana, 170, 178 , threefold, 181, 204, 
238 , only one, 182 
Yasa, 30, 32, 34, 140, 144 
YaHodharlL, 180 
Ya4omitra, 161 
Yaiivarajya, 203 
Yasaiiiis, see Yonas 
Yoga ]>rae1iee8, 17, 42 ff , in 
Mnliri\ alia, 221 , 225, 240 , in 
Yogaehara, 231, 238 , prc- 

Buddhislie, 4.1, 80 

Yogaehara, 205, 210, 220 ft , 230 ff , 
2 >3 , and Tantnsiii, 246 , in 
Chinn, 250 

Yogaehrirabhrimi, 237 
Yoga-sOtras, .'50 , system, 80, HI 
01 , 120 

Yogi, 75. 231, 232, 246 
Yoniis, 85, 154 

Yuan Chwang, see Ilmen Tsiang 
Yut-thi, 174 
Yuvaraja, 201 
Yurunimbiitsu school, 256 

Ken school, 252, 253 
Zeno, 218 ff 
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THE HISTORY OF -CIVILIZATION 

T his eenes marks one of the most ambitious adventures in the 
annals of boob publishing. Its aim is to present in arrfM iKU 
form the results of modern research throughout the whole 
range of the Social Sciences — to summarize in one comprehensive 
synthesis the most recent findings of histonans, anthropologists, 
archaeologists, sociologists, and all conscientious students of civilization 
To achieve success in this stupendous undertaking, the new French 
series, L'Evobttton ie PHur aniti', in which the leadmg savants nf France 
are collaborating with the Director of the Bibliotheque de Synthfise 
Historique, M. Henn Bert, is being incorporated Distinguished 
historians, both European and American, ate contributing volumes m 
their several departments 

The field has been carefuUv mapped out, as regards both subjects 
and periods , an.i, though the instalments will be pubhshed as they are 
ready, the necessary chronological sequence will be secured b't the 
fact that the volumes of the French collection will be used as a uucleus 
Each work will be entirely independent and complete in itself, but 
the volumes in a given group will be found to supplement one another 
when considered in relation to a particular subject or pen'id 

The volumes are uniformly bound in a fine art-cambric cloth, witn 
specially designed gold lettenng and emblem roja! octavo in size 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT devoted a leading 
article to the first four volumes, m which the* series was desciibet as 
bang “ composed by all the talents ” 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN wrote that “ it .s' a heroic 
attempt, which will be sympathetically watched, to bnng some light into 
the vast mass of ill-organized cnowledge which we owe to modern research 
and so make it available in the end for the guidance of the world ” 
NATURE, the leading scientific jomnal, iri a six-column review, 
provides a striking summary of the aims and objects of the senes “ The 
History of CivilSation promises to be perhaps the most important 
contribution so far undertaken towards the task of organization and 
systematization of the social studies A glance, at the prospectus makes 
us anticipate a hbrary of masterpieces, for the best workers of France, 
Great Britain, and some other countries are contributing from their 
own speciahty and are attempting to brflig it mto Ime with the con- 
tributions from neighbouring fields and with the results of general 



iOciolog 7 Including all the volnmei of the imponant French collection, 
UEvohUm i* rHumanUe, the English libraij contains additions and 
improvements which will place it above its continental counterpart. 
The volumes already issued bear out our best hopes.” 


The feUmtitg plan, comprising just under one hundred titles, though not 
definitive, mil serve to convey a general notion of the nature and scope of 
the enterprise ;• 

A. PRE-HISTORY AND ANTIQUITY 


I Inteodoction and Pre-Historv 
'Social Organization 
The Earth Before History 
Prehistoric Man 

'Life and Work in Prehistoric Tunes 
'The Dawn of European Civilization 
Language : a Linguistic Introduction to Ijlistorv 
A Geographical Introduction to Histor\ 

Race and History 


W H K Rivers 
Edmond Perrter 
Jacques de Morgan 
G. Renard 
y Gordon Chtlde 
J Vendryes 
L Febvre 
E Pittard 


‘'The Aryans F Gordon Childe 

From Tribe to Empire A Morel and G Davy 

'Money and Monetary Policy in harb '1 'ines A R Bums 
'The Diffusion of Culture G Elliot Smith 


II The Earlv Empires 

The Nile and Egyptian Civihzation 
The Mesopotamian Civilization 
The lEgean Civilization 
'Minoans, Philistines and Greeks 


A Moret 
L Delaporte 
G Ghtz 
Andrew Robert Bum 


HI Greece 

The Formation of the Greek People A Jarde 

'Ancient Greece at Work G Cloiz 

Kehgious Thought of Greece L Gemet and A Boulanger 
Art in Greece II Deonna and A de Ridder 

Greek Thought aijd the Saentific Spirit L Rohm 

The Greek Cit/ and its Ihstitutions G Glon 

Macedonian Imperialism P Jouguel 

IV Rome 


Primitive Italy and Roman Imperialism Lion Homo 

The Roman Spinr m Rehpon, Thought, and Art A, Grenier 
Roman Pohtical Institutions Lhn Homo 

Rome the Law-Giver J Deilareuil 

Economic Life of the Ancient World J Toutain 


* An aitfnik denote* that the vojame doei eat funn pan ot the French collectioe 
L'Fvolutm de FtfumsinU 



The Roman World 

Victor Chapot 

*Andeiit Rome at Work 

r 

Paul Louts 

The Celte and Celtic Expaniion 

H Hubert 

The Later Civilization of tlie Celts 

H Hubert 

V Beyond the Roman Empire 

Germany and the Roman Empire 

H Hubert 

Ancient Persia and Iranian Cnrilizacton 

Clement Huart 

Chinese Civilisation 

M Gi,!net 

Chinese Thought 

M Gt'tnrt 

‘Feudal Japan 

G F Hudson 

•A Thousand Years of the Tartar' 

E H Parker 

•Nomads of the European Steppe 

G F Hudson 

India 

{Ed) S. Lkii 

•The Heroic Age of India 

N K Stdhanta 

•Caste and Race in India 

G S Ghurye 

•The Life of Buddha as Legend and History 

E H ‘Thomas 

•The History of Buddlii't Thought 

E H ‘Thomas 

B CHRISTIANITY AND THE MIDDLE AflES 

I The Origins of Christianity 

Israel, from its Beginnings 

Adolphe'Itods 
C Gunjpebert 

Jesus and the Birth of Chnstianity 

The Formation of the Church 

C Gutfnebert 

The Advance of Christianitv 

C Gutgnehrt 

•History and Literature of Christianitv 

P de Labrtolle 

11 Tht Brfak-op 01 lilt Empiri 

The End of the Anc eni World 

rerdtnard Lot 

The Eastern Empire 

C Diehl 

Charlemagne 

1. Halphen 

The Collapse of the Carlovingian Empire’ 

Ferdinand Lot 

The Ongins of the Slavs 

{Ed) P, Boyer 

•Popular Life in the East Roman Empire 

Norman *Bayne. 

•The Northern Invader' 

B. S Phillpotts 

III Religious Imperialism' 

Islam and Mahomet 

E Doutti- 

The Advance of Is'am ' > 

L Barrau-Dthigo 

Christendom and the Crusades 

P Alphandtry 

The Organisation of the Church 

R Genestal 

IV The Art of the Middle Aces 

The Art of the Middle Ages 

P 1 arqvet 

•The Papacy and the Art" 

E S 'rang 

V Reconstitution of Monarchic Powir 

The Foundation of Modern Monarchies 

C Petit-Duiailhs 

The Growth of Publii Administration 

E. Me\mal 

The Organization of Law 

E Me\mal 
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THE THRESHOLD OF THE PACIFIC : an Account of 
the Social Organization, Magic, and Religion of the People 
of San Cristoval in the Solomon Islands 
By C. E. FOX, Litt D Preface by Professor G Elliot Smith. 

With 14 plates and 40 text illustrations, i8s net 
“ A masteipiece One of the ver^ best contnbutions to ethnology we possess. 
It has, besides its intnnsic value as a masterly record of savage life, also an in- 
direct one , it IS a remarkable testimony to the indispensable need of scientific 
method for the observer His account of magical ntual and spells will become 
a classical source for students Hie account of the hfe-histoiy of the individual 
IS depicted with a clearness and fulness unrivalled in ethnographic hterature 
. . ” — Tmes Literary Supplement 

LANGUAGE : a Linguistic Introduction to History 
By J VENDRYES, Professor in the University of Peru 

i6s. net 

“ A book remarkable for its erudition and equally remarkable for onginality 
and independence of thought ” — Sunday Times 

‘ As an introduction to philology this volume is a splendid piece of haute 
vulgarisation, for which anyone who at all loves words or who is at all curious 
abouf language, must be grateful It covers nearly all the ground from every 
useful angle A wide, level-headed and erudite study ” — Nation. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY 
By LUCIEN FEBVRE, Professor in the University of Strasburg 
With 7 maps, 1 6s net 

“ A masterpere of criticism, as witty as it is well-informed, and teeming with 
nice observations and dehcate turns of argument and phrase ” 

Times Literary Supplement 

“ A broad, clear-headed introduction to the fascinating study of human 
geograph;^ It is much more than a text-book for the student it is a work 
that anyqpe with no knowledge of geography can read with avidity, fed it is thc^ 
greatest of pleasures to watch the clear lopral thought of the wnter rapidly 
treating with masterly power these great and important topes ” — Nation 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATIJRE O^ 
CHRISTIANITY . ifroiti Tertwhav to Boethius 

By PIERRE DE LABRIOLLE, Professor of^ Literature at the 
University of Poitiers Foreword by Cardinal Gasquet 

25s net 

“ A masterly volume ' A scholar of the finest accomplishment, an enthusiast 
for hts subject, and himself an artist in letters, he has produced a book compre- 
bensive and authoritative, and also a joy to read from the first page to the last 
, Universe 

“ Tfus interesting and valuable book ” — L Covurtiist, in Daily Telegraph 
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LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

ByM DOROTHY GEORGE. 

Second impreasion With 8 plates^ 213 net 

* Mri Geoige, by her cumulative method, imparts a shuddenng impression 
of the brutalised life led by the masses under the first two Georges Her work 
IS full of eloquent detail All who like to get at close quarters with history w.ll 
feel immensely debton to her industnous research and faculty of clear statement 
And she will have the satisfaction of restoring faith to many minds in the reaht) 
of progress ” — Observer 

“ One of the best pieces of research in social and economic lunory which 
have appeared for man vyears ” — Naltm 

A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE TARTARS 

By E H PARKER, Professor of Chinese in the Victoria University 
of Manchester 

With 5 illustrations and maps, ras. 6 d net 
“ Professor Parker takes us back to a period roughly contemporaneous with 
that of the foundation of the Roman empire, and shows their histoiy to be, like 
that of the Northern barbarians and Rome, a constant struggle with China 
With an unfamihar subject the book is not an easy one to read but the author 
has done all that was possible to enhven his subject and has certainly sqcctcded 
in giving os a most valuable ten-book ” — Saturday kei’-eui • 

CHINA AND EUROPE deir Intelleclual and. Aritsltc 
Relaiinns 111 the F.i^hieenth Century 
By ADOLPH REICHWEIN 

With 24 plates, 12s 6d net 

“ Among the volumes of the monumental History of Civilization, ibis study 
of the influence of Chinese art and thought on the European art and thought 
of the eighteenth century will find not the least popular and distinguished place 
»The (hapicr headed ‘ Rococo ’ will lie of especial interest to rtmnnis-ijurs 
The illustrations arc numerous and beautiful ” — Sunday Times 

“ A fascinating snb|ecl The referentes to literature are admirably full and 
coinpkie '' — Time’ Literary Supplement 

■?SHE DAWN OF EUROPEAN»CIVILiZA']'ION 

By V GORDON CHILDE, B Lirr . 

Second Impression With 198 illustrations and 4 iii.ips, i6s net 
“ Higher praise of Mr Clulde’s book, which forms a tolume 0/ the monu- 
mental History of CiviUzation, could scarcely be givei^than to sav that it is in all 
respects worthy of the volumes which preceded it "—Sunday T imes 

“ He has done a very great service to learning and given a clear and reliable 
outline of the earhest avihzation of Europe His book ‘ fills a gap ’ indeed 
— Nation 

“ A very fine jnece of work ” — Manchester Guardian 
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MESOPOTAMIA : the Babylonian and Assyrian Civih- 
zatton 

By L DELAPORTE, Prtjtssbr tn the Catbehe Institute of Paris, 
With 6o illustrations and maps, i6s. net 

“ This book 18 for the most part rerj good. The author has handled his 
difficult matenal cleverly Where he succeeds is in his admirably written 
descnption of the social life, of which he makes a fasanating stor7 Here is 
presented an entertainingpctureof theinhabitantsin 2000 B c Then from the 
earlier Babylonians he passes to the Assyrians, deahng with them in a similar 
excellent way Tbs is one of the best hooks of its kind wbch we hare seen for 
some time ’’ — hmes LtUrary Supplement 

THE AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 

By G GLOTZ, Projessar oj Greek History tn the University of Parts 

With 4 plates, 87 text illustrations, and 3 maps, 1 6s net. 

“ Tbs IS a marrellous summary, dmdcd into four books, dcscnbing in detail 
the matenal, soaal, rehgious, artistic and intellectual life of the people Every 
one of these sections is full of interesting and new knowledge A wonderful 
book, thoroughly scholarly and attractive in presentation ” — Birmingham Post 

“Cteads hke a romance . . presents a very vivid pcture of this 

marvellivis civilization ” — "times Literary Supplement 

THE PEOPLES OF ASIA 

By L. H DUDLEY BUXTON, M A , F S A , Lecturer tn Physical 
Anthropology tn the University of Oxford 

With 8 plates, izs 6 d net. 

“ Although the physical characters of the principal racial strains are described 
m some detail, the author'keeps before his readers the bearing of these data upon 
the broader problems of racial distribution, as well as the intensely interesting 
question rf the interaction of race, environment, and modification by contact' 
due to migration The exposition of anthropological method given in an 
introductory chapter is admirably bad ” — M^anchester Guardian 

RACE AND HISTORY : an Ethnological Intr.oduciion to 
History * , • i < 

By E PITTARD, Professor of Anthropology tn the University of 
Geneva ■ 

Second Impression Withi^ illustrations and maps, 21s net 

A companion to Fel^vre’s Geographical Introduction to History, which 
estimated the value of “ environment ” as a factor in history, while the present 
volume considers the “ raaal ” faaor “ No one is better quahfied to compose 
a thoroughly level-headed treatise on the subjea of race. For the peoples 
who ocipipy a conspicuous place 'm history, and especially the peoples of Europe, 
no better guide could be found ” — Times Literary Supplement 
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LIFE AND WOfeK IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE, Jrm the 
Fifth to the Fifteenth Century 

By P. BOISSONNADE, Projessor in the Vmverstty of Poitiers 
TransUted mtb an IntrodueUen by Eileen Power, D Lut. 

With 8 plates, 163 net 

“ Hu work u so interesting that it is to be hoped he will follow Sir James 
Frazer’s admirable example and take each chapter m turn for the purpose of 
converting its highly concentrated essence of hutory mto 1 more ample dish for 
scholars Hu subject is attractive and hu pages are eminently readable by 
laymen ” — Times Literary Supplement 

“ There Is no book m English which gives so clear and comprehensive a view 
of the labour question all through the Middle Ages Readers will find no single 
volume so useful and to readable as this ” — G G Coolton, in Observer 

LIFE AND WORK IN MODERN EUROPE, from the 

Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Century 

By G RENARD, Professor at the College of France, and G 
WEULERSSE, Professor at the Lycie Carnot Introduction by Eileen 
Power, D Lttt , Reader tn Economic History tn the University of London 
With 8 plates, 26s net 

“ Thia can certainly be pronounced a most useful book There is niKhing 
that covers anything liVe the same ground, indeed, there is anualli mj book in 
English which even pretends to give an ouihne of European economic history 
as a whole It is interestingly wntten, and 1$ a storehouse of valuable informs* 
tion ” — A'rtii Statesman 

TRAVEL AND TRAVELLERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

Edited by k Y NEWTON, Rhodes Professor of 1 nperial History tn 
the Umversitv of London 

With 8 plates and maps, 12s. id. net 

“ Thu work IS no mere collection of stray essays, bur m some respects the 
*most important contribution to the hutory of medieval travel sinej Professor 
Beazley’s Daim if Modem Geography and the new edition of Yule’s Cathay 
We have said enough to indicate that this work is one which -hould 
appeal both to the general reaSer and to the scholar The illustrations are 
good ” — T imryLiter ary Supplement 

(/HIVALRY Its Historical SigntJicaAce and Ctvtltx,tng Itfluence 

Edited by EJDGAR PRESTAGE, ’Camtens Professor tn the 
University of London ^ 

Wiih 24 full-page plates, 15s net 

“ This IS an excellent book, at once learned anB entertaining, a valuable 
addition to our painfully limited library of medieval studies The book is worth 
haying, and there is an abundance of beautifnl illustrations ” — Daily Neats 

“ An equally mterestmg and beautiful volume, a piece of work which appeals 
alike to the general reader and to the specialist in history ” — Journal of Education. 
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ANCIENT GREECE AT WORK : an ieonomic History of 
Greece from the Homeric Period to the Roman Conquest 
By G GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the University of Paris 
With49illustraaons, i6s net 

“ This IS a learned but tlioroughl^ interesting description of farming, 
industry, and business in general in ancient Greece, and should interest the 
student of economics as well as the classical scholar, since it shows practices 
developing from their simplest form. Besides giving hard economic facts the 
author nukes interesting remarks on the Greek attitude to slaves, to foreigners, 
and to labour Thi< is a very readable and unusual book ’’ — Spectator 

“ A reallt fascinating economic history of the Greek people ” — fieto Leader 

THE FORMATION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 

By A JARDE, Professor of History at the Lyefs Lakanal 
With 7 maps, i6s net. 

“ One reader at least will tell the world he has enjo)'ed the book, has 
profited bv it, and is not yet done with it , he meant to use it again, and mean- 
while ventures to tell others interested that this is a book for them ” — Sation 
“ He has given his readers an analysis of the course of events m the various 
City states m their external relations titter se and with other peoples, of their 
political, social, and intellectual development, of Hellenic expansion and of 
Hellenic uni tv, winch is little short of brdliant ” — Xaturr 
r 

THE ARYANS a Study of Indo-European Origins 
By V GORDON CHILDE, BLitt 
With 8 plates, 28 text illustrations, and a map, 10$ 6d net 
“Mr Childc has followed up his interesting book, The Oauin of European 
Civilization, with another archa.ological study not less scholarly and sound 
By a joint use of philological deduction and ardiseological induction, Ik lontnves 
a ihorouphlv scientific handliiig of the prol'lem ” — Times Litrrary Supplement 
“ Here is a book that must be of perennial interest, for it covers the whole 
field to th» time of writing, and is precisely what a work dealing with^ problem^ 
of enormifcs intricacy should be \ete Statesman 

FROM TRIBE TO EMPIRE SoctfL Organization awong the 
Primitives ard in the Ancient East 

By A MORET, Professor in the University of Pans, arid G DAVY, 
of the University of Dtjon ' 

With 47 illustrations and 7 maps, 16s n^l 
" The object of the authors of this valuable addition to the series is to 
demonstrate how Empires grew fio£ the primitive totemistic clan Leaving 
M Davy’s excited, learned, and highly controversial dissertation on primitive 
society for M Motet’s calm review of the history of the Ancient East is like 
passing from storm into quiet M Morel’s story remains the most luad and 
satisfactory general survey of the Ancient East that has yet appeared It is the 
very romance of history, and he ifould be dull indeed who did not find recreation 
and delight in these stirrmg pages ” — New Statesman 
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THE HISTORY* OF MEDICINE, from the nme of the 
fharaohs to the end of the Eighteenth Century 
By C. G. CUMSTON, M D 

With 24 plates, 163 net 

“ wai be an invaluable source of reference to those who wisely remain students 
all their days Begmiung with the first dynasty of the Pliaraohs, the ideas and 
the personalities of medicine are described in a manner which compels nordcr 
for the amount of literary research, thought, and time which must have been 
devoted to its construction ” — Brittsh Medical Journal 

“The book should be as mteresting to tlie general public as to the 
doctors ’’ — Sunday T imes 

THE HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT AND 
DEMONOLOGY 

By MONTAGUE SUMMERS, editor of Congreve, Wycherley, etc 
With 8 full-page plates, T2 s 6 A net 
‘ Mr Summers has jusi the literary style to do ju'ticc to the stewic^ ot , 
w.tchi s’ broth or the licentious dancing of the Sabbat This book is one of the 
most masterly products of psychological-historical literature , and one feeb 
that the editor of this learned senes was perfectly justified in including in it 
such a storehouse n) facts Mr bummers has our hearty that w His book i> 
enthrallmg ’’ — Outlook , 

“ No more Earned, no mote copiously documented work on tht s bjcct h’> 
seen tin light for a long whde "—Birmingham Fott * 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF WITCHCRAFT 

By MONTAGUE SUMMERS 

With 8 tull-page plates, 2 is net 

“Tht lliitary described tht general characteristics ot I'uropean wittncraft 
ui the middle ages, the pres,,nt volume gives particulars cl actual witches in 
tht vantius countries of Western Europe Mr Summers tniludrs isitl i the 
stopt of his cxcctdingly painstaking work all tlit varieties of the black ait from 
catilt laming to the concoction of love philtres, to demoniac po-stssion ard 
'unnatuial vice The book is btauUfullr produced and contains :.ond: cvccUi 111 
dlustratirns ” — Spectator 

THE CIVILIZATION* OF THE SOUTFI AMERICAN 

INOIAJ^TS, with ipectal lefeieuic to fui Rentio'i 

t By RAPAFL KAKSTEN, Phi) Piofe^sor at the University oj 
* Finland, Helsingfors Prejace by PaorEssoR E WrsTERMARCK 
• 25s net 

“ A very sohd piece of work ^ hether Professor Karsten be right or 

wrong m his contentions, his book can bertad with die utmost piofit, becaust 
he rites the evidence fully and fairly ” — Timer Literary Supplement 

“ Dr Karsten can congratulate himself on having written a work that will 
fbtm not merely a contribution to the ethnology of South America, but also a 
valuable addition to the small number of really useful works on the ideas of the 
less cultured peoples ” — Saturday Review 
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PRIMITIVE ITALY, and the Beginnings of Roman 
Imperialism 

By LEON HOMO, Prefiisor in the Vnwenity of Lyons 
With 13 mapa and plans, i6s. net. 

“ Thu able and scholarly work, which has summoned to its aid all the resources 
of anthropobgf, ardueology, epigraphy and philobgy Here is laid bare the real 
hutory of Rome’s origins, and especially of her Etruscan orlgms. A volume 
characterized alike bv scientiiic cautbn and a marked power of lumd recon- 
strucdon ” — Spectator. 

“ He gives us a spirited account of the devebpment of Rome from her obscure 
origins to her establishment as the dominant power of the Mediterranean world. 
It would be hard to find a clearer or better proportioned account of the stages 
bv which Rome achieved the miracle . ” — Jtmet Literary Supplement 

ANCIENT ROME AT WORK : an Economic History of 
Rome from the Origins to the Empire 
By PAUL LOUIS. 

With 4 illustrations and 6 maps, i6s net. 

“ The mam stages m Rome’s imperial progress are indicated, and the eco- 
nomic causes of her decbne are adequately analysed Agriculture and rommerce, 
industry and finance, roads and communications, slavery and its developments, 
the rise jf the colonate, and the influence of guilds are dealt with in turn, and 
their bearing on soaety and the social structure are discussed The 

volume presents a vivid, rapidly-moving picture of the economics of the Roman 
State ” — 7 imes Literary Supplement 

THE ROMAN SPIRIT m Religion, ‘Thought, and Art 

By A GRENIER, Professor in the University of Stresburg. 

With 16 plates and 16 text illustrations, i6s net 

“ I have not space to set out all the things in the book that have interested 
me and givtn me pleasure The sections on religion and htcraturc are ^resh and^ 
stimulatin| The classical scholar and tlic general reader can be recommended 
alike to read every page of this admirable book ” — Nation 

“ A brilliant interpretation of Latm literati* e and religion ” — Ketc Leader 

ROME THE LAV^-GIVER. 

By J DECLAREUIL, Professor in the University ofToulouse 
i6s net I 

“ The level of scholarship is eitrefnely high, and the treatment hardly more 
technical than the subject-matter demands The author traces the devebp- 
ment of Roman law front its origin to its codification, and on to the later 
refinements wbch in their range, subtbty, and realistic bgic have given it such 
unrivalled universahty and compbteness. While recommendmg this valuabb 
synopsis as a whole, Wb may note as specially significant the chapter on the 
organizioon of credit ” — Saturday Review 
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THE LIFE OF BUDDHA, as Legend and History i 

By E. J THOMAS, D-Litt , Under Ltbranan tn the Vntveritty 
Library, Cambridge. 

With 4 platea and a map, i2t. 6d net. 

“ He hat produced an authoritative account of all that is known of the life 
of the great teacher. We would recommend thit imporunt work to all interetted 
in Eaatem philoaophy.” — Speetater. 

“ The treatment of his subject is as thorough as one could wish Hu know- 
ledge of the sources, his historical sense, and the soundness of his judgment make 
him a safe guide in a field in which there are many pitfalls The book u a worthy 
addition to a notable series ” — Manchester Guaritan 

ANCIENT PERSIA, and Iranian Civilization 

By CLEMENT HUART, Member of the Institute of France. 

With 4 plates, 35 text illustrations, and a map, 12s 6d net 

“ A very good account of the cultural historv of old Iran A \ivjd picture , 
of the country and an account of the scripts is followed by a hi’tory of the Aclue- 
menids, Arsacids, and Sassanids The real value of the book consists in the 
excellent analyses of the cultural data referring to each epoch the social organi- 
zation, the religious cults and beliefs, and the artutic productions The powerful 
character sketches of the monarchs and heroes receive new life from the, back- 
ground in which they are set ” — Nature 

An admuable epitome of the known facts "—Nno Stateman 

ART IN GREECE 

By A DE RIDDER, Curator at the Louvre Museum, and 
W DEONNA, Director of the Geneva Museum of Jr ‘ and History . 

With 24 plates and 66 text illustrations, 2ls net 

“ A fascinating addition to the series The authors have written attractively 
not only of Greek art from its beginnings to the HcHenutic period ana 11$ final 
decline, but of everyday Greek life and its relation to art and the ^tists of the 
* time "—Daily Sews J 

“ Even on the most familur ground it u remarkably fresh and penetrating ” 
, A'nr Statesman 

. MONEY /ND MONETARY POLICY IN EARLY TIMES 

A D BURNS, B Sc Econ.' 

-• With 16 plates, zfs. net. 

“ He has treated the subject with care and caution and shown clearly what the 
puzzles are He deals mamly with Greede and Rome, slightly with Assyria, and 
gives a paragraph at the end of each chapter to ^e wholly independent and 
interesong coinage of Chma ” — Times Literary Sufftment ' 

“ He IS to be congratulated The book is a striking contrast to the previous 
superficial treatments of the subject Documents have been searched and the 
material pbtained, digested, and presented iii a most readable form.” 

EAnmisl 
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T.HE NILE AND EGYPTIAN CIVIU2ATI0N 

By A. MORET, Professor at the College of France. 

With 24 plates, 79 test lUostrations and 3 maps, 25s. net. 

“ This bnlliant stpr/of ?,gyptian soaety M Mon. t’s pecubar contribution 
to Egyptology is that he has taken the disjecta membra of Egyptian histoiy and 
of them has built anew the living body of that amazing culture What was it 
that secured to Egypt a civilization more stable than that of any other of the 
great hngdoms of antiquity ! M Motet tells us It was the Nile, coupled 
with the establishment of a religious system imposing its sanctions on every 
social duty As seen m his sympatheUc retrospect, this great religion is curiously 
attractive It was the real moral and spiritual force permeating the whole of 
Egyptian life Art and science and bterature ministered to it, and it sustained 
for millenmms the most massive, coherent, and amiable civilization the world 
has known ” — ‘Times Literary Supplemen' 

THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 

By CECIL GRAY. 

I2S 6 d. net 

“ Here is just tlic book readers have been looking for, and looking for too 
long in vain No music-lover would find it other than arresting from cover 
to cover Its distinction of style its meticulous accuracy 

Its fresh and original standpoint It is not too much to say that it is one of the 
most illuminating books of this decade ” — Sir Richard T frry, m Queen 
“ A bfiok which 18 quite one of the best of its kind ” — Obserrer 

THE ROMAN WORLD 

By VICTOR CHAPOT, Professor at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts 
With 2 plates and 12 maps, 16s. not 
“ This survey of the Roman Empire presents in a compendious form an 
account of the expansion of Rome, the machinery of provincial government, 
and finally a survey of the Empire and its fortunes province by province This 
IS the fullest account of the Empire which has appeared in English since the 
translation qf Mommsen’s two volumes nearly fifty years ago It is enriched by 
the discoveries that have been made m the meantime, and its excellent bibli- 
' ography brings the sources up to date The volume has some useful maps ” 

Times Literary Supplement 

MACEDONIAN IMPERIALISM, and the HelU-nzation of 
the East ' ' ^ ' 

By P JOUGUET, Profesw in the University of Par.s 
With 7 plates and 5 maps, zis net 

“ He has told a most fascinating sfory and told it so well that it forms an 
excellent sequel to the ordinary histones of Greece Particularly valuable u 
'Ilia account of the HeUcnua^ion of Asu and of Egypt, of the public and private 
life of the latter, and of tlic establishment of the Greek and Macedonun mibtaiy 
and other colonies To read his book shows that no one can afford to neglect 
tlie study of the Hellenistic period, which was responsible for many fundamental 
elements Of modern civilization” — Times Literary Supplement 
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THE AMERICAl^ INDIAN FRONTIER 

By WILLIAM CHRISTIE MACLEOD, ^ssuunt Professor tn ule- 
University of Pennsylvania ~ 

With 13 maps, 25s net 

“ It u a tale, alike for its romantic and its historical values, well worth the 
telling : and it is not likely to find many tellers so competent and so vmd as 
Professor Macleod His book is an important contribution to historical ethno- 
logy, The picture of American Indian culture drawn, with a wealth of colour 
and atmosphere, by this leading authority is in many ways attractive. T he 
erudition is enlivened by innumerable human Couches ” — Nm> Statesman 

GREEK THOUGHT, and the Origins of the Scientific Spirit 

By L ROBIN, Prefes or in the University of Parts 
With a map, 2is net 

“ His contribution will probably rank as one of the finest in the senes For 
immense erudition combined with perfect clarity of expression the book can 
have few equals ” — Kature 

“ Apart from his account of the three outstanding figures ,>f Greek philosophy 
[Plato, Aristotle and Pythagoras], a special mtcJ of thanks is due to Lan for his 
full treatment of Plotinus and of the Stoics Professor Robin’s work is characterized, 
throughout by an exceptional sense of proportion ” — Times Literary Supplement 

LIFE AND WORK IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 

By G REN/\.RD, Proftssor at the College of France 
With 9 plates, 128 6d net 

“ In a text which is a'ways informing and never dull, it is hard to know where 
to begin or when to stop [quoting] Throughout there is a pithiness of diction 
resulting in memorable epigram In short, the conjunction of stvle and matter 
IS so fortunate that it gives the whole volume the individuality that marks a 
contribution to literature as contrasted with a mere textbook The student who 
wishes to use it in the latter capacity will get from it just the right stimulus to 
send him fo^ d He will be made to realize the importance of tlie evolution of 
the useful ana orative arts He will be conducted through a vent blc museum 
of curious and telling facts In short, there is inspiration ir ezei /thing that 
Professor Renard has written ” — Times Literary Supplement 

THE COURT OF BURGUNDY 

By OTIO CARTELLIERI. 

With 25 plates, 21s net 

“ Professor Cartellieri chose a period steeped in romantic colour When he 
began to work he was f asemated by the pch and splendid culture of the brilliant 
court But there were bigger matters, as he found the mote he explored and 
his attention turned to spiiitual and social questions The result is the work 
of a specialist, who has the gift of attractively presenting pictures of a strange 
period, Its life and manners, its art, literature, and music, its ruler and Court, 
how the knight and the lady lived, the feasts, jousts, and tourneys Ti'i.t 1 

“ His richly-illustrated volume is a learneifand engaging guide to the culture 
of late medieval societv at its most brilliant — SaturJay Rei'tew 
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THE HEROIC AGE OF INDIA 

' By N. K. SIDHANTA, Projusor of EngUsh at Lucknoui Vmvernty. 

121 6d. net 

“A ralnable contnbntion The Heroic Age is an epoch in practically all 
races and cultures. They all show characteristics whidi the Indian age also 
displays The MahabbaraU is his principal quarry , the heroes of that epic 
seem near to us With their drinking and love-making, their chivalry and 
brutality, they are of the schoolboy age of humanity It is a delightful world 
to which Professor Sidhanta transports us Not only scholars but all who 
would recapture the illusions of boyhood owe him a debt ” 

, Times Literary Supplement. 

THE GREEK CITY, and its Institutions 

By G GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the University of Pans 

i 6 s net 

“ The theme of this admirable book is the autonomous Greek aty as it 
appeared m time from its first dim beginnings in tlie Homeric age down to its 
overthrow by Philip of Macedon, It combines great learning with philosophical 
power, and with a pure and lively style It, of course, contains the facts, but it 
contains much more His remarks on ostracism and the selection of magistrates 
by lot ate good eiamples of his knowledge and his reasoning power ” 

Sunday Times 

“ He IS eminently quahfied to write of Greek institutions, and his account 
of the evolution of man as a ‘ political animal ’ in Greece is enriched with the 
results of discovery since the days of Fustel dc Coulanges, whom he rivals in 
logic and lucidity ” — Times Literary Supplement 

ROMAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS, /row City to State 

By LEON HOMO, Professor in the University of Lyons 
i6s net 

“ No other English book presents m so convenient a form the story of the 
stages through which the Jloman Constitution arrived at its ultimate form of 
absolute monarchy and bureaucratic organization From a description of the 
rise of the oj^garchy, he proceeds to give a lively account of the p^-iod of transition 
, in which the ideals of Pompey and Cssar, Principate and Monarchy, struggle 
for the victory, and goes on to show how the Pnncipate of Augustus passes by 
inevitable development into the military monarchy of the later Emperors ” 

Times Liter arfuJSupplenent 

THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE ANCIENT WORL^. 

By J TOTJTAIN, Sometime Member of the French School at Rome 
With 6 maps, 169. net. 

“ He has wntten a lucid and attractive volume, mainly concerned with 
^Greece and Rome But he.'ketches the beginnings of trade m primitive society, 
the history of Carthage, and the dawn of commerce in prehutonc Italy as well 
as the development of Etruria Those who imagme that capital is a modern 
phenomenon may be commended^to the chapter on capitalism in Republican 
Rome frop the Pumc Wars onwards ” — Spectator 




